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5. 
Tue actual civilisation of Europe 
is not of indigenous growth. It 
contains, no doubt, a strong native 
element, the force of which, it may 
be said, has been habitually too 
much overlooked. Old Teutonic 
virtues may even now be found to 
live and thrive in the sparsely 
peopled regions of the North, and 
under the rigors of an Alpine or a 
Baltic winter. But through the 
greater parts of Western and 
Southern Europe, and, indeed, 
wherever the stately fabric of the 
Catholic Church has pressed upon 
the structure of society, an influ- 
ence altogether foreign to the 
principles of Aryan civilisation has 
proved to be a powerful element 
in the transformation of opinion 
and of habit. This influence has 
been that of the Law and of a 
portion of the literature of a 
Semitic people as expounded by 
the fiercest enemies of their race. 
The actual significance and force of 
that law, and the effects which its 
prescriptions produced on the 
nation that prided itself on its 


observance, the Catholic doctors 
have altogether scorned to study. 
They have commenced their ex- 
positions by denying that the Jews 
understood their own Law, or are 
competent witnesses as to the 
meaning of that literature, the 
preservation of which is due en- 
tirely to their reverent care. Not 
only has orthodox Catholicity 
attributed to the sacred books of 
the Hebrew Scriptures doctrines 
nowhere to be deduced from the 
plain grammatical meaning of the 
language, but it has assigned 
canons of interpretation which are 
altogether subversive of the 
primary principles of the Law thus 
misrepresented. If there was one 
doctrine of the ancient law which 
above all others was its ineffaceable 
characteristic it was that of im- 
mutable permanence. The lan- 
guage attributed to the Jewish 
Legislator as to this is as definite 
as is competent to human speech 
But it is not more definite, positive, 
and unqualified than is the repeti- 
tion of the same phraseology which 
is attributed by the writers of the 
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Gospels to the Founder of Chris- 
tianity.* 

Indeed, the Aryan idea of de- 
velopment, progress, and the excel- 
lence of novelty is the very opposite 
of the Semitic idea of permanence, 
divine perfection, and hatred of 
innovation. Language spoken or 
written by men of the latter race 
is either unintelligible or ob- 
noxious to men of the former, 
when it is a question of what is 
true, authoritative, and perfect. 
Thus the influence on Christendom 
of the Law of Moses, in so 
far as it has been declared by 
Catholic doctors to be partially or 
eclectically binding on the con- 
science, has been not only that of 
an alien and foreign institution, 
but that of such an institution 
wholly perverted and misunder- 
stood—at all events, in the judg- 
ment of the countrymen of the 
law-giver and the subjects and 
original students of the law. 

From the primary and central 
dogma of the Jewish faith, down 
to the minutest prescription of the 
later sages and legislators of the 
Hebrew people, there is, perhaps, 
not a single detail of which the 
Catholic Church has taken hold 
of which it has not absolutely 
reversed the true import, if the 
Semitic race understand their own 
language, laws, and institutions. 
It is not so much the object of 
the present pages to illustrate this 
view, instructive as the task may 
be, as to glance at the ethical 
ideal which is the outcome of the 
Law of Moses, understanding by 
that law, as all competent scholars 
must do, not actually rules derived 
by foreign teachers from transla- 
tions of the contents of either or 
all of the three divisions of the 
Hebrew canon, but the outcome 
of the written law, explained by 
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that mass of Synhedral enactments 
and judicial decisions which bear 
to the Pentateuch a relation as 
indispensable to its intelligent 
comprehension, as do the reports 
of cases and judicial decisions, in 
our own country, to the bare letter 
of the statutes at large. 

In the discussions that are now 
exciting so vivid an interest as to 
the relations of religion and of 
ethics, or the relative provinces of 
Science and Faith, the first and 
perhaps the greatest difficulty is 
to clear the ground. We are 
entering on a new method of 
inquiry, although the field on 
which it is to be applied is very 
ancient. We are thus perplexed 
at every step by unconscious 
assumptions of matters which re- 
quire not to be assumed, but 
to be proved. We are in constant 
danger of using well-worn terms 
in a sense that may be misleading. 
It is, for example, a very constant 
assumption that the religious 
sentiments, hopes, and habits of 
a pious Jew in old times differed 
so little from those proper to be 
encouraged in a pious Christian, 
that the former may be taken, with 
some slight changes, as a model 
and example for the latter. How 
erroneous the assumption is will 
be perhaps partly understood if 
we attempt to present a sketch of 
the ideal Jew, the man formed on 
the perfect pattern of his law, as 
explained by its most illustrious 
doctors. It may be instructive 
further to place by the side of this 
portrait that of the most complete 
and perfect example of the rule of 
Christian doctrine, as laid down 
by the great authorities of the 
historic Latin Church, and by the 
men who were to Catholicism what 
Aristotle was to Greek philosophy, 
and what Maimonides was to 


* Matt. v. 18; cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, 16, Maimonides, preface to the Mishna. 











Hebrew ethics and literature ; such 
as Thomas a Kempis and Ignatius 
Loyola. Lastly, it may be desirable 
to place alongside of the perfect 
Jew, ac cording to the written and 
oral law, and of the perfect 
Christian, according to the “ De 
Initatione Jesu Christi,” and the 
utterances of contemporary Catho- 
licism, a sketch of the character 
that might be formed by the ob- 
servance of the ethical rule of 
Aristotle—the systematic pursuit 
of true felicity, by promoting the 
energy of the soul according to 
virtue. 
at. 

A primary condition of the ex- 
istence of the model Jew demands 
rather more notice than might 
otherwise be awarded to it, from 
its essential and _irreconcileable 
opposition to the fundamental 
assumptions of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. Christianity, in all its 
varied sects, may be said to be 
based on the assumption of the in- 
herent evil of human nature, and 
the radical inability of any human 
being (without aid of a nature 
approaching the miraculous), to 
keep the Divine laws. The first 
assumption of the Jewish teacher 
was the opposite. Not only was 
the ane Divine perfect and immu- 
table, but it was capable of being 
obeyed, and was held to be practi- 
cally and habitually obeyed, by 
the pious Jew. Evidence as to 
this statement is derivable from 
sources not exclusively Jewish. 
No Christian writer speaks with 
more authority than the Evangelist 
who tells of a priest and his wife 
as “both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less,’* without any indication 
that such characters were unusual. 


* Luke i. 6. + Luke xviii. 11. 


§ Matt. v. 48 ; 
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The language “ God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are,’’+ 
presumptuous and indecent as it 
may appear to English ears, was 
but the echo of the whole services of 
the sanctuary ; and the only obser- 
vation which could have been made 
by such a teacher as Hillel in depre- 
ciation of that utterance would have 
been, that the reference to the pub- 
lican ought not to have been so 
made in the earshot of the latter, 
if he were a Jew, as to call the 
blush of shame to his cheek.t 
Christ quoted the words of pre- 
ceding prophets in enjoining on 
his hearers to “ be perfect, even as 
their Father in Heaven was per- 
fect ;’§ and we have no intima- 
tion that any of these hearers 
thought the phrase was either a 
satire, or a recommendation to do 
what was impossible, either as 
found in the Law or as repeated by 
Christ. If the prescriptions of the 
Law were broken through inadvert- 
ence, the machinery of the trespass 
offering remedied the defect. Even 
in the graver case of wilful neglect 
or disobedience, there could never 
arise that long fear and misery of 
the conscience which some teachers 
declare to be the very life of Chris- 
tianity. For crimes judicially 
provable by at least two witnesses, 
the exact punishments were ap- 
portioned. For crimes thought to 
have been committed, but not so 
provable, there was the resource of 
the peace offering, as well as that 
of the national expiation on the 
Great Day of Atonement. That 
day passed, all previous sin was 
not only pardoned, but blotted out. 
For God was regarded as the 
avenger of his own law, and the 
sanction that restrained the Jew 
from wilful but concealed crime 
was the fear of sudden death before 


t Capita Patrum, cap. iv., Mish. 3. 
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ef. Deut. xviii, 13. 
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the next day of atonement. Thus 
for every wrong there was a remedy. 
If even capital punishment were 
inflicted, the hope of future happi- 
ness was unaffected.* “No second 
penalty for the same offence” was 
the grand principle of the Law; 
and thus no Jew needed to live on 
doubtful terms with his own con- 
science. 

It is evident that the influence of 
a code of this nature on the entire 
character must have been something 
very different from that of any reli- 
gious or ethical system with which 
we are familiar. If, on the one 
hand, there was a tendency to 
encourage a degree of self-satisfac- 
tion which must degenerate into an 
insane self-conceit,t on the other 
hand the negation of the self-con- 
tradictory assertion that it is the 
duty of man to do what he is prac- 
tically unable to do avoided that 
confusion between right and wrong 
which is the necessary result of 
such a doctrine. Peace of mind 
and integrity of conscience were 
not only within the reach of the 
Jew, | mit. their enjoyment appears 
to have been contemplated by the 
legislator as to be afforded him 
as his normal condition. Doubts 
and difficulties, self-torturing ap- 
prehensions, conflicting opinions 
as to religious duty, were out 
of the pale of that narrow but 
eminently practical code which 
summed up and precisely defined 
the entire duty of man. The influ- 
ence of this master principle in 
forming a national character can- 
not easily be over-rated. 

The life of the Jew, regarded as 
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passed in conformity to the Divine 
law, was divided by the sages who 
wrote the treatise Pirke Aboth of 
the Mishna (the tenth tract of the 
fourth order) into thirteen distinct 
periods. Omitting the quaint 
ceremonies that accompanied and 
followed the nativity of a Jewish 
boy, we find that at tive yearst old 
he was to be taught the letters of 
the Sacred Books; at ten he was 
to commence the study of the 
Mishna; at thirteen he was held to 
the precepts of the law, became a 
responsible agent, and his father 
was no longer held liable for his 
transgressions of any command ; at 
fifteen he was to commence the 
study of the Ghemara, or third part 
of the Talmud; thus giving five 
years to the Mikra, or written law ; 
five years to the Mishna, or spoken 
law; and five years to the Com- 
ments of the Sages. At eighteen 
he was to marry, one of the reasons 
for fixing this age being taken 
from the occurrence of the word 
“Adam” eighteen times in the 
Parascha, or section of the Penta- 
teuch commencing “ Let us make 
man.” At twenty he was to addict 
himself to the pursuit of money ; 
at thirty he was called upon for 
toil ; at forty commenced the period 
of prudence, and at fifty of 
counsel. Old age began at sixty, 
and hoary hairs at seventy. Ninety 
was the signal to prepare for the 
tomb, and the man of 100 was con- 
sidered as if dead, and no longer 
belonging to the world. 

Within this narrow round lay 
the whole routine of Jewish life. 
Forty-eight blessings were to be 





* De Synedriis, cap. xi. Mish. 1. 
Edition of the Mishna by Surenhuse. 


See notes on pp. 259, 


265 in vol. iv. of the 


+ “La raison qui passe du monde réel dans une region idéale croit avancer lorsqu’elle 


recule ; se roidit contre la nécessité, 


se trouble et outre tout. 


Chaque docteur, chaque 


precepteur, exiga qu’on l’appelle grand, sublime, prince, et roi, malgré les haillons qui le 


couvrent. 


disciples s’imagine entendre Dieu parler sur le Sinai.”’ 
gomenes, par L’Abbé Chiarini, vol. i. p. 34- 


t Capita Patrum, cap. v. Mish. 21. 


Il prend son vieux fautenil pour la chaise de Moise, et chacune de ses 


Le Talmud de Babylon. Prole- 
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acquired by the study of the Law; 
but, even if they were all secured, 
including the love of God, the love 
of man, the love of justice, modesty, 
and temperance, there was a condi- 
tion inherent in the very limitation 
of the forms of learning as to the 
full operation of which there is 
some dispute, but the practical 
existence and effect of which it is 
impossible to deny. This limita- 
tion is both negative and positive. 
While fifteen years of study are 
devoted to one subject—a subject 
comprised in fourteen folios of 
Hebrew text—the learning of other 
nations was despised and con- 
demned* ; and the chief inlets of 
scientific truth were formally and 
absolutely closed to the devout 
Jew.t “Inthe Law of God,” said 
one of the most famous Rabbis, 
“we are bidden to meditate day 
and night. Find me an hour 
which is neither day nor night, 
and in that you are at liberty to 
study Grecian learning.” The 
study of the Law consisted of three 
principal branches. These were 
the Halacha, or discussions and 
decisions as to the details of obedi- 
ence ; the Agada, or allegorical and 
poetical illustration of the Sacred 
Book ; and the Kabbala, which, 
under four principal divisions, 
endeavoured to extract from the 
enumeration, analysis, or trans- 
position of words and of letters, a 
transcendental knowledge. Of the 
practical value of this kind of study 
m the improvement of the intelli- 
gence, the instance before given of 
the reason for fixing on the age of 
eighteen as the proper time for 
marriage is a very fair example. 
Not only was the attention thus 
concentrated on toil which has no 
higher intellectual dignity than 





cap. xi., Misch. 1. 
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that of the construction of verbal 
puzzles, while to listen to the lofty 
philosophy of Greece was regarded 
as an idle and reprehensible loss of 
time, but certain central provi- 
tions of the Jewish law presented 
absolute barriers to advance in 
useful science. The doctrine of 
purification, which, by the time that 
the legislation of the Sanhedrin was 
closed had become a complete code 
of merely technical and artificial 
regulations, taught that the most 
terrible souree of pollution was the 
body, or any portion of the re- 
mains, of a dead Jew. Not only 
did this pollution extend to every 
object and to every person that 
came under the same tent with the 
corpse, and by contact in three 
degrees, but it was communicated 
by pressure. That is to say, that 
if a fragment of a bone of a dead 
Jew, of the size of an olive, were 
placed in a basket, and if a rope 
attached to that basket were passed 
over a pulley, anyone who raised 
the bone by pulling the rope, what- 
ever its length, was polluted by 
pressure. These prescriptions, to- 
gether with almost every synhedral 
ordinance (except those relating to 
washing the hands before meals 
and after touching the roll of the 
Law) were supposed to be involved 
in the express language of the 
Pentateuch. In its extreme strict- 
ness the law of defilement from the 
dead applied only to the Jews ; and 
the diminution of the precautions 
necessary in the case of the com- 
munication of pollution from the 
dead by Gentiles was held to indi- 
cate that the immortality of the 
soul belonged to the Jewish race 
alone, all other men possessing only 
an animal nature.t It was into 
Adam alone, the father of the 
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Jewish stock, that the breath of 
the Creator entered,* to make him 
a living soul. And the injunctions 
of the Pentateuch as to ceremonial 
defilement were held to be conso- 
nant with this great distinction. 

No dogma, it is evident, would 
tend more completely to isolate the 
Jew from every other tribe of man- 
kind than this doctrine of exclusive 
immortality, enforced, as it was, on 
the national credence by the mor- 
tuary laws. But the effect now 
under consideration is the arrest of 
intelligence produced by the dogma. 
Anatomy was rendered impossible 
by its operation. Thus surgery 
and physiology were excluded from 
the study of the Jew ; while as to 
medicine, the value ascribed by the 
Law itself to such medical agents 
as the water in which the words of 
a certain formula had been washed 
from a roll of parchment,t and 
similar prescriptions, shows the 
degree of encouragement given to 
the pursuit. 

Art, in like manner, was excluded 
from its highest school—the study 
of the animal and the human form 
—by the law which, aimed against 
idolatry, prohibited the pourtrayal 
by sculpture or any graphic process 
of any created form. The vege- 
table kingdom alone was allowed 
to form the motive of the Hebrew 
artist, if such there had been. The 
low style of art evinced by the 
Jewish coins, even down to the 
close of the reign of the second 
‘Agrippa, shows how thoroughly 
this provision of the law had dis- 
couraged artistic culture. 

Literature, art, and practical 
science being thus either absolutely 
forbidden, or rigidly and jealously 
discouraged, it is clear that most of 


justis tantum competit. 


* Gen. ii. 7. 


t Berachoth, cap. v. Mish. 3. 
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the avenues by which the human 
intelligence has risen above the 
animal level, were absolutely closed 
to the obedient Jew. The politi- 
cal constitutions of other nations, 
to ascertain the leading principles 
of which Aristotle devoted so much 
time and travel, were of less impor- 
tance in the eye of the Jew than 
are the habits of the insect world, 
and the rule of the republic of the 
ants, to ourselves. Even the 
lessons which were drawn by the 
greatest teachers who ever used 
the Aramaic dialect from the care 
of that great Father who fed the 
young of the raven and of the 
sparrows, were not within the pale 
of the most rigid Jewish orthodoxy. 
It was specially forbidden to use 
in prayer any expression which 
implied a merciful regard of the 
Divine being to the animal crea- 
tion.t The contemptuous ques- 
tion, ‘Doth God take thought for 
oxen?” § with its immediate nega- 
tive solution, was in full accordance 
with the doctrine of the Halacha. 
Indeed, any attempt to rise from 
the letter to the spirit of a precept 
of the law was forbidden by the 
sages. Any amount of pains would 
be well bestowed in regulating 
the minutest practical detail: such 
as which letters should, and which 
should not, be written with a 
flourish, or “ tittle” in the sacred 
roll. But to attempt to discover 
what we should call the mind of 
the legislator, or the principles on 
which any direct precept was based. 
yas held by the Jewish sages to be 
impious. For the exact letter of 
the law the utmost veneration was 
claimed ; its spirit was a matter 
entirely beyond discussion. Thus 
anything which was not definitely 


See also Preface by 


+ Numb. v. 23. 
§ 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10. 
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forbidden was lawful, and no in- 
ference or analogy was permissible 
in any case for which direct legisla- 
ture had not provided. 

In a word, the Jewish polity, if 
thoroughly carried out in accor- 
dance with the whole course of the 
Synhedral legislation, tended to the 
maintenance in Palestine of one 
great family, bound member to 
member by injunctions to charity 
and mutual love, but hating and 
scorning all the outer world. 
Under the Idumean kings, this 
brotherhood was restricted, if not 
to the tribes of Judah, Levi, and 
Benjamin, at all events to the 
exclusion of the Samaritans. The 
injunction to the Apostles not to 
pass the frontier of the Holy Land 
proper, which is recorded by the 
Hebrew Evangelist,* while in exact 
accordance with the Halachal 
doctrines, which held that pollu- 
tion was incurred by foreign travel, 
still shows that the Samaritans 
were not at the time regarded as in- 
distinguishable from the heathen. 
This is in full accordance with the 
Talmud, although it is added that 
after the discovery of the worship 
of a dove on Mount Gerizim, the 
distinction was altogether aban- 
doned. Thus the locality of the 
abode, as well as the limit of the 
consanguinity of those whom the 
pious Jew was bidden to love as 
himself, were very narrowly limited. 
Exception has been taken to the 
statement of the Abbé Chiarini, 
that it was an absolute tenet of the 
Law that every precept involved its 
own complement, so that each 
injunction to the Jew to love and 
do good to his brother, involved 
the duty of hating and doing evil 
to him who was not his brother, 
that is to say to the non-Jew. 
But, although some of the loftier 
minds among the Jews may have 


* Matt. x. 5; cf. De Tentoriis cap. ii., Mish. 3. 
+ De Synedriis, cap. iii. Mish. 5. 
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revolted from this savage inference, 
there is as little room to doubt that 
it was the practical creed of the 
mass of the nation, as there is that 
there is much to support it in those 
passages of the Law and of the 
Prophets which speak of idolaters, 
that is to say, of non-Jews. Nor 
does the Evangelic precept to love 
one’s enemies throw any light on 
this subject. For the word 
“enemy” had a definite legal 
meaning.t It had nothing to do 
with a Gentile, who would have 
been described by a more contemp- 
tuous appellation. Its meaning is 
expressly defined by the Mishna. 
The definition was requisite, in 
consequence of the caution not to 
accept the evidence of an enemy in 
judicial inquiries, and the enemy 
was accordingly defined to be a 
Jew who had refused to speak to 
his brother for three days from 
grounds of personal hatred oranger. 

Within, then, this extremely 
narrow circle the institutions of 
the Jewish people tended very 
powerfully to the maintenance of 
the physical comfort and material 
welfare of the race, and to the 
encouragement of such moral 
virtues as went to maintain it in a 
contented isolation from the rest 
of the world. Extreme poverty 
was, as far as possible, excluded, 
both by the reversion of the land 
to its original owners at the Year 
of Jubilee, and by the admirable 
provisions for the distribution of 
the two kinds of charity—the alms 
of the dish and those of the chest, 
the donors of which established a 
full claim for repayment, with a 
thousandfold interest, either in 
this or in the happy life to come. 
Extreme reverence for parents, for 
the aged, and for the priesthood 
was also encouraged ; although, 
when, after the fall of the Jewish 
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polity, the carefully defined minis- 
trations of the priesthood closed, 
the rabbis more and more absorbed 
all revenue, all power, and all 
authority. Even under the Hero- 
dian kings we are aware how one 
of the pre visions, adopted by way 
of making a hedge to the law, had 
become liable to discredit from the 
mode in which it might interfere 
with the duty of the pious Jew to 
maintain a needy parent.* In 
later times, when the counterpoise 
afforded by the ritual, the prescrip- 
tion of definite offerings, and the 
ministry of the priesthood was 
withdrawn, the perfect ease of con- 
science for which the Law provided 
on the one hand, and the un- 
bounded respect claimed by the 
expositors of the law on the other, 
exalted the rabbis, as a class, into 
a state of supposed special purity 
and infallibility that passed the 
limits of sanity.+ But we can 
hardly judge, from these altered 
circumstances, how the original 
system worked. 

Obedience to the law—which he 
could fully obey—and love to his 
brother, with the freedom of 
bestowing his ill-will elsewhere, 
vere thus characteristic of the 
pious Jew. A dense veil shut him 
out from any impression from the 
outer world, and dogma and habit 
alike precluded every troublesome 
intellectual activity. Peace of mind 
was assured, to a great extent, by the 
prescriptions as to good that accom- 
panied the ritual. At a period 
which to Teutonic nations appears 
to be unduly early, the young Jew 
was called on to do his duty to God 
and his nation by taking measures 
to have a family of his own. No fea- 
ture of the Jewish Law more strongly 


* Mark vii. 11. 
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contrasts with that asceticism 
which professed to borrow its rule 
from that law, than the Semitic 
horror of celibacy. For a Jew to 
live unwed was either a crime or a 
miserable stigma. Not only was 
marriage a positive duty, but the 
attention which the husband in 
different positions of life was 
bound to pay his wife was defined 
by law.t The extreme facility 
of divorce, no doubt, as in other 
nations, may have been a corrup- 
tion, increasing with the decay of 
the national institutions. But the 
law provided dowry for four 
wives.§ The king was limited 
to eight,|| and the tendency of all 
legislation on this subject was 
rather to the increase of population 
than to any encouragement of an 
ascetic spirit. 

It is undesirable, even under the 
thin veil of a foreign language, to 
give any particulars of the utter 
and incredible want of delicacy 
that characterises the legislation 
of the Jews with reference to the 
relations of the sexes. Only on 
account of the repulsive nature of 
the numerous details which form 
the bulk of the tracts Niddah and 
Sotah, the favourite study of the 
sages, can the arguments which 
English divines have drawn from 
certain texts as to the principles 
which should regulate the marriage 
law of England, be for a moment 
excused. Those who are familiar 
with the Mishna feel the blush rise 
to their cheeks when such a very 
modified quotation as, “If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it off,’ is read 
to an unconscious audience, and if 
their opinion be as impartial as 
their learning is accurate, they will 
silently assent to the conclusion 








+ Vide Le Talmud de Babylon, traduit par L’Abbé Chiarini, t. 1, p. °5. 


t De Dote, cap. v. Mish. 6. 


§ Idem, cap. ix. Mish. 4. 


|| De Synedriis, cap. ii. Mish. 4. 


¥ Matt. v. 30; cf. Sanhedrin, cap. vii. Mish. 4; Niddah, cap. xii. 
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that nothing but the worst excess 
of vice can be so degrading 
to any sense of modesty as the 
series of minute provisions by 
which the Jews considered that 
they hedged the law with reference 
to the relations of the sexes. 
Unfortunately, the condition of 
woman in the East is but too much 
in accordance with the small degree 
of honour or of trust that is 
accorded to the sex by the Semitic 
tribes and by the Jewish institu- 
tions. 

One source of hesitation as to 
the degree of accuracy with which 
it is possible to draw the portrait 
of the ideal Jew may be pretty 
much a question of date. The final 
arrangement and the publication 
of the Mishna were as recent as 
the last fourth of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era; and 
some of the treatises, as for example 
the Middoth, have evidently been 
compiled after the fall of the Jewish 
polity. But the dates of a con- 
siderable portion of the Halacha, 
or judicial part of the work, are 
defined with sufficient accuracy by 
the names of the authorities given. 
The more important legislative 
provisions must have been coeval 
with the institution of the written 
precept which they explain; al- 
though it is not now possible to 
tell what change may have super- 
vened, either in the Pentateuch or 
in the oral law, before the time 
of the arrangement of the canons 
by Ezra. The great source of 
corruption of manners, the com- 
mand of ample wealth, was not a 
circumstance from which the Jews 
appear to have materially suffered. 
And when their high priests or the 
Idumean kings attained the highest 
state of power and material pro- 
sperity, it was not in the direction 
of what was called “aggravating 
the law” that any change took 
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place. The open adoption of Greek 
or Roman customs under the 
high priests immediately pre- 
ceding the Maccabees, and under 
the kings of the Idumean dynasty, 
and the mystification of the Law by 
the symbolical explanations of the 
Alexandrine Jews, were both move- 
ments in the very contrary sense to 
that of substituting a more literal 
for a more spiritual observance of 
its precepts. Thus, while our 
fullest knowledge of the complete 
Jewish code, as affecting not only 
the faith but the morals of the 
people, is derived from an edition 
of their legislative code of later 
date than the fall of the Polity, 
there is but little ground for holding 
that a purer and nobler system than 
that of the synhedral law prevailed 
in earlier periods of the national 
history. As we look back through 
the haze of time, we are apt to 
attribute to ruderand earlier periods 
virtues and beauties which diminish 
in lustre the more closely they are 
regarded. Greater simplicity, after 
all, is little more than more un- 
checked obedience to the animal 
instincts. As we descend to that 
social level in which the greatest 
simplicity of manners is now found, 
we not only meet with much that 
is shocking to those whose gentler 
culture has been hereditary, but 
we stumble upon evils which every 
class of social reformers loudly 
denounces. It is probable that the 
same would be the case if we could 
return towards the cradle of civi- 
lisation. The most famous and 
charming of utterances of Hebrew 
poetry, fascinating, for a period of 
three thousand years, to people of 
every blood, not only from the 
idyllic simplicity of the language, 
but from its profound and tender 
religious sentiment, is* a poem 
which may well have been the pro- 
duction of the Shepherd King. 


* Ps, xxiii. 
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Yet that very national hero, poet 
and soldier as he was, boasted of 
the same sanguinary trophies that 
strike us with such abhorrence on 
the bas-reliefs of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian kings, with the additional 
horror of thus purchasing a royal 
bride. Again, that magical pre- 
scription of the waters of jealousy, 
which the greatest Jewish writers* 
are obliged to admit was, to their 
experience at least, as inefficacious 
as we should naturally have anti- 
cipated, is an undoubted relic of 
the earliest national institutions. 
So is that difference between the 
pollution from the dead communi- 
cated by a Jew and by a non-Jew 
before-mentioned, which exerted so 
powerful an influence on the minds 
of the former, as teaching that he 
alone was an immortal man, while 
other nations were as the beasts of 
the field. Thus, taking all things 
into consideration, it is probable 
that no injustice is done to the 
portraiture of the ideal Jew by 
selecting the age of the Herods, or 
even the succeeding century, as the 
time for the description of those 
lineaments of his character which 
have been most carefully preserved. 

It is true that the more intelli- 
gently these lineaments are re- 
garded, not only in themselves, but 
as compared with those of contem- 
porary nations, the less do they ap- 
pear fitted to claim the admiration 
which has been so long ignorantly 
accorded to them. The first and 
highest claims of the character of 
the ideal Jew to respect are drawn 
from the depth of their religious 
sentiment, their devout obedience 
to the Divine law, and the trust in 
the Divine guidance which charac- 
terise the faith of the Semitic 
tribes. But our attribution of 
these great qualities to the Jew, as 
the special distinction of his race 


* Sotah, cap. ix., Mish. 9. 
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or faith, is due almost entirely to 
the fact that it is the literature of 
the Hebrew people which alone has 
been hitherto accessible to modern 
study, as far as those remote times 
are concerned. As the records of 
more civilised people, long locked 
in impenetrable mystery, yield 
their secrets to the patient study 
of the linguist, we find that the 
expression of a devout spirit was 
common to the contemporary 
Asian and African peoples. As in 
our own days we saw the rulers of 
France and of Germany each ap- 
pealing, with equal apparent fer- 
vour, to the same Divine power, to 
protect themselves and to destroy 
their enemies, so did Hezekiah 
and Sennacherib, or Jehoiakim and 
Nebuchadnezzar, in their days, 
utter opposed prayers, in which 
there was little difference, except 
that of the name by which they 
invoked the Deity. ‘Thou divid- 
est, thou establishest in the earth, 
thou finishest judgment ; thy judg- 
ment is not changed, another exists 
not,” might be taken for the words 
of a Hebrew Psalm. They are 
those of an Accadian invocation to 
Izdubar. ‘ Lord, who in his might 
is clothed in thought; Lord, king 
of mankind, establisher of glory ; 

Lord, thy throne is Babylon, Bor- 
sippa is thy crown, ‘the wide 
heavens is the expanse of thy 
(presence)” is a prayer to Bel.t 
“QO lord of the earth, of mankind, 
and of spirits,” it continues, “who 
is there whose mouth does not 
praise thy might, and speak of thy 
law, and glorify thy dominion? O 
lord of the earth, dwelling in the 
temples of the sun, take hold of 
the hands that are lifted to thee, 
to thy city Babylon ; grant favours 
to the temple of Saggal, thy 
temple; incline thy face ; for the 
sons of Babylon and _ Borsippa 


+ Assyrian Researches, pp. 394, 396. 
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grant blessings.” If we compare 
this utterance with “ Happy shall 
he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones,”* it 
is tolerably clear that we cannot 
describe the Jew as possessing an 
exclusive claim to be regarded 
either as devout or as merciful, or 
as attributing to the object of his 
worship characteristics of an un- 
rivalled sublimity. 

Again, with regard to that pos- 
session of personal purity which 
much of the language of the 
Hebrew Scriptures may seem to 
indicate as a national characteristic, 
the illusion is altogether dispelled 
by the study of the Mishna, and 
even more fully by that of the 
Ghemara. Ceremonial purity is 
technical alone.t It has no rela- 
tion to personal cleanliness ; with 
the rabbi, as with the monk, the 
odour of sanctity is thought to 
arise from personal squalor. Not 
to wash, to wear wool, not to 
change the garments, not to cut 


the nails or the hair, are subjects 
for vows, and signs of holiness. 
Those matters which to the deli- 
cately educated modern taste are 


most offensive, are distinctly 
stated by the Mishna to be 
“clean.”t On the other hand, to 
touch the sacred roll of the law, 
required the pouring of two-thirds 
of a pint of water over the hands, 
after, as well as before, the contact.§ 
The unwashed hand would have 
polluted the sacred roll. But the 
contact of sacred things, in its 
turn, polluted, and that in propor- 
tion to its sanctity.|| These things 
may seem incredible to us, but they 
are as fixed as any provisions of the 


Synhedral Law. 
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A profound, but unintelligent de- 
votion, which was the general tone of 
the Asian and African peoples of the 
day ; a conviction that the Israelites 
were the children of God, and that 
other people were the enemies of 
God ; an idea (not until a late date 
fully assured) of immortality as 
an exclusively Jewish privilege ; 
a rigid observance of minute de- 
tails, unconnected with any idea of 
the import or ground; a narrow 
and exclusive patriotism; an ob- 
servance of family ties, extending 
to the whole tribe, and rendered 
more marked by a fierce hatred of 
the outer world; a scornful ignor- 
ance of the arts, letters, and 
sciences of other people; a nega- 
tion of any scientific improvement 
of the mind; a study of one group 
of writings in which the shape 
and number of the letters employed 
played a very prominent part; a 
full enjoyment of the animal pas- 
sions, under the very slightest check 
that the stability of society—as 
founded on the principle of here- 
ditary property—could demand; an 
escape from any over-pressure of 
labour by the strict observance of 
one day in the week, in which toil 
of any kind was forbidden, but in 
which festivity and indulgence 
were commended ; and a detailed 
personal code, the full knowledge 
and practice of which is destructive 
of any sense of delicacy —we might 
say of human self-respect—such 
are the most striking lineaments 
of the character formed on the in- 
stitutions of Moses, as explained 
and enforced by the Talmud. Are 
we wise in assuming that these are 
the true features of the pattern 
man f 


t{ Hee non polluunt nec disponunt, sudor, humor fcetidus, stercus, et sanguis cum iis 


prodiens. 


§ De Lotione Manuun, cap. iii. Mish. 4, 5; cap. iii. Mish. 6. 


|| Tractatus de Liquidis, cap. vi. Mish. 7. 
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When we pass from the contem- 
plation of the perfect ideal 
character, as formed by the in- 
stitutions and admired by the 
sages of Palestine, to that of the 
modified form of the same ideal 
depicted by the greatest doctors of 
the Christian Church, it is impos- 
sible to avoid being struck by the 
wide divergence of the views ex- 
pressed. It is not so much that 
there is a change, as that there is 
an absolute want of continuity. 
Oppositions the most diametric are 
not explained away or insisted on, 
but seem to be actually unobserved. 
It is not so much the case that a 
Semitic expression conveys a false 
sense to an Aryan ear, as it is that 
the Greek or Roman commentator 
has quietly assumed that as 
matters were at Ephesus or Rome 
in the second or third century of 
our era, so they were at Jerusalem 
three, or eight, or fifteen centuries 
earlier. If piety was the common 
characteristic of the Syrian prophet 
and of the Egyptian monk, it was 
quietly assumed by the latter that 
the conditions, the elements, and 
the motives of that piety were 
identical in the two cases. And 
the fact that, in certain very im- 
portant matters of ethics, the rule 
of the former was the converse of 
that of the latter, seems never, 
even hitherto, clearly to have been 
presented to the human mind, or 
at least to the Aryan reader. 

Whatever were the defects or 
the positive evils of the character 
of the Jew, there existed within 
the narrow round of his ideas cer- 
tain points of excellence. His 
patriotism, if fierce and exclusive, 
was ardent ; his duty to his family, 
while the link of family was ex- 
tended to his nation, was accurately 
and zealously performed. The 
obligation of early marriage main- 
tained the elasticity of the popu- 
lation. Health was to a great 
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extent secured by the provisions 
of the law. Poverty, as we have 
seen, was held back from a descent 


into pauperism. The peace of 
mind arising from a sound con- 


science was placed within the reach 
of all who prized such a blessing. 
It was a direct object of the 
national institutions. Every sanc- 
tion that could secure the _per- 
manence of institutions assuring a 
great degree of material comfort 
seems to have been provided by the 


legislator. Citizen of the world, 
illuminator, philanthropist, the 
good Jew never could become. But 


that he should remain the here- 
ditary owner of Palestine, dwelling 
under his own vine and fig-tree, 
ating of the toil of his hands, 
with his table surrounded by a 
group of sons springing up ie 
the shoots around the stem of 
olive, when the tree is cut or 
at one with his neighbour, and 
free from any apprehension of evil 
after death—such was his not 
altogether unenviable lot. 

But in the idea of the perfect 
life which has been sketched by 
the doctors of the Catholic Church, 
the best features of this happy, 
though narrow and unintellectual, 
existence, are entirely lost. Nothing 
can show more conclusively how 
deep and wide was the furrow 
which was driven by the plough of 
Trajan between the Christianity of 
the twelve apostles at Jerusalem 
and the Christianity established by 
Constantine at Rome, than a con- 
sideration of the mode in which 
the two main questions of marriage 
and of burial were regarded by 
the Jewish and by the Christian 
Churches. And the contrast is 
intensified by the fact that the 
doctors of the Latin faith appeared 


to be entirely unconscious of its 
existence. It was not as if they 
had argued that change was 


desirable—they seem actually to 
have been unaware that a mighty 
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change had occurred. They re- 
flected their own Pagan-born ideal 
on the Jewish saints and worthies, 
and invented a communion more 
incongruous than that which had 
been denounced as_ impossible 
between the King Messiah and 
the Syrian Belial. 

The ascetic views on the subject 
of marriage which received the 
formal sanction of the Catholic 
Church when, in the year 672 
Eugenius, the seventy-sixth Bishop 
of Rome, established the celibate 
of the clergy, were diametrically 
opposed to the Divine law as it was 
understood and acted upon by the 
devout Jew. As far back as we can 
trace the observance of classic 
polytheism, the adoption of the 
celibate by persons of either sex 
was regarded as acceptable to 
certain gods. The sacred fire was 
kept alight by the vestal virgins, 
a provision which may indeed have 
veiled a noble symbolic lesson. 
The worshipping of Magna Mater 
was not unconnected with a some- 
what similar institution on the 
part of the priests. As the Queen 
of Heaven presided over marriage, 
so were there other gods who 
were regarded as the patrons 
of chastity. With the growth of 
the power of the Roman see, these 
old Pagan ideas gained sway in 
the Papal Church. Under Boniface 
I., who was elected in 433 a.pD., 
women were forbidden to touch 
the Palla sacra. Saint Leo, the 
forty-sixth Bishop of Rome, sanc- 
tioned the celibacy of the monkish 
order. By the institution of Pope 
Eugenius, the most formal con- 
tradiction was established between 
the order of the hereditary priest- 
hood and high priesthood—the 
most ancient nobility of the 
Hebrew race — and the elective 
origin of the Papacy, which might 
be filled by the monk, nes from 





* Heb. 
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the very dregs of the people. If 
the priesthood were regarded as a 
political engine alone, forged for 
the purpose of ultimately bringing 
the whole world under the feet of a 
dominant class, no measure would 
be more subtle, or better adapted to 
secure that result, than the sever- 
ance of the priest from the ties 
and the hopes of family life. The 
great wonder is that the mass of 
the clergy ever assented to a priva- 
tion, the fruit of which could be 
reaped by only a very few of their 
number. But it is not so much 
the reasons for establishing the 
celibate, or the effect actu: uly pro- 
duced by the institution, with 
which we have to do, as the violent 
contrast presented by the ascetic 
spirit to the institutions of Moses. 
The hereditary sanctity of the 
priesthood was “extinguished. The 
provision which kept up the elastic 
growth of the population was 
destroyed. The ancient reverence 
paid to the powerful natural 
instinct which is as much a pro- 
tector of the race, as the in- 
stinct of hunger is a protector of 
the individual life, had been ac- 
knowledged by one of the first 
preachers of Christianity in the 
terms, “ marriage is honourable in 
all.”* The attribution of sanctity 
to the celibate gave the lie to this 
established Jewish doctrine, no 
less than to the synhedral law, and 
to that constitution of human 
nature that was older and more 
imperative than either. A single 
life, instead of being either a sin or 
a shame, was exalted into a virtue. 
It is only needful to add the re- 
mark, that the ascetic spirit is as 
hostile to the welfare of the human 
race, as it is to the institutions of 
the Pentateuch. That which is a 
virtue in the most virtuous, is a 
condition which all should strive 
to attain, and one which will become 


xili. 4. 
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more and more universal, the more 
a people excels in virtue. If celi- 
bacy be necessary for the priest 
and laudable in the monk, it is a 
condition desirable for all. The 
result, then, of a virtuous educa- 
tion of an entire people would be 
their disappearance from the earth. 
We need hardly quote the well- 


known line of Milton: ‘“ Our 
Maker bids increase, who bids 
abstain, But our destroyer, foe to 


God and man?” to show how the 
interest of the Jewish Legislator to 
maintain the numbers of the 
people who adopted his Law was 
diametrically contradicted by those 
ascetic dogmas that tended to the 
extinction of the human race. 

The Christian practises with 
regard to the burial of the dead, if 
less directly opposed than those 
relating to marriage to the public 
health (with which, however, in a 
dense population, they are now 
regarded as incompatible) are as 
strongly contrasted to the institu- 
tions of the Pentateuch as it is 
possible to conceive. Here, again, 
there has been no controversy, no 
pretended development of doctrine 
—no establishment of new dogma. 
The pagan practices of the Latin 
peoples (with the exception of the 
use of cremation, the practice of 
the more wealthy), appear to have 
been unconsciously adopted; and 
the horror with which they would 
have been regarded by the twelve 
apostles, and their disciples seem 
never to have occurred to the 
ministrants of the new rite. The 
early Christians, most probably for 
the purpose of concealment, met 
for religious services in the cata- 
combs, a practice which, by the 
Jewish law, was regarded as 
intimately connected with sorcery 


* Numb. xix. 16 ; xviii. 22. 


Pelagius the commemoration of the dead, according to Platina.—See 
in loc. 
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and idolatry, as well as in itself 
incurring the most fearful form 
of pollution.* As Christianity 
emerged into the light of day, 
under the protection of Constan- 
tine and his successors, the Pagan 
taint, derived from those who kept 
the urns containing the ashes of 
their departed friends amongst 
the haunts of the living, clung 
to the rites and the temples of 


the new faith. The dead were 
interred, not in remote ceme- 
teries, as among the Jews, but 
around and even within’ the 
churches. The altars assumed the 


form of tombs. The central rite 
of the Christian worship, according 
to the words of the ancient canon, 

yas a communion with the spirits 
of the dead. The idea of that rite 
has been to a great extent changed, 
but the words which both com- 
memorate and commence with, 
“ Peter, Linus, Cletus, and all the 
male and female saints of God,” 
are yet used in the Latin Mass. 
To our minds there may be a 
wonderful beauty in the “associa- 
tion; but the question before us is 
that of the antagonism between 
these rites and practices and those 
sanctioned by the Jewish Law, 
and of the abhorrence which Peter, 
or James, or John would have felt 
if they could have anticipated the 
localities in which not only the 
early martyr-bishops of Rome, but 
Sylvester, Simmachus, Pelagius, 
and other Pontiffs who established 
the cult of the saints, carried on 
the worship of the people, no less 
than the form of the rite to which 
by degrees the highest importance 
became attached.+ It is hard to say 
whether the celibate of the clergy, 
the performance of Mass at the 
shrine of a martyr, or the use of 








Seven days’ pollution was incurred by touching a grave. 
+ Simmachus ordered the use of the “ Gloria”’ 


on the feasts of the martyrs, and 
‘Vite dei 
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relics, was the more contemptuous 
practical rejection of the central 
features of the Law given in the 
Pentateuch— not the Synhedral 
Law alone, but the plain language 
of Moses himself—so far as that 
language is preserved by the sacred 
books of the canon which Rome 
professes to venerate. 

The entire reversal of two of 
the cardinal habits which were 
enforced by the Law, as well as 
sanctioned by the unbroken ob- 
servance, of the Jewish people by 
the teachers of the Christian 
Church—a reversal effected silently, 
and, as far as we can now ascertain 
unconsciously—may be taken as an 
indication of the degree of credit 
due to the assertion that the 
theology of the Catholic Church is 
a development of the Law and 
teaching of Moses. If that Law 
had one utterance louder and more 
distinct than another, it was that 
which asserted its own unchange- 
able and perfect authority. The 
language of Jesus Christ on this 
subject is in perfect accordance with 
that of the Sanhedrim.* Indeed, 
by the use of the term xepaia, trans- 
lated “tittle,” which denotes the 
horns, crowns, or peculiar flourishes 
which ornament certain letters of 
the square Hebrew which alone 
was legal for the sacred copies of 
the Law, Jesus gives the fullest 
and most explicit adherence to the 
most severe Jewish doctrine on 
this point. The symbolic explana- 
tion of the Law, by which Philo 
and the Alexandrian Jews at- 
tempted to expand the sense of 
its minor injunctions while still 
calling themselves Israelites, has 
been eagerly grasped by the 
early Fathers of the Church. 
It could only have been their 
entire unacquaintance with what 
the law and the life of the Palestine 


* Matt. v. 18; 
+ De Imitatione Christi, lib. iii., 
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Jews really were that allowed their 
writers to make use of language 
which, utterly opposed as it was to 
truth, has been unintelligently 
repeated on their authority down 
to the present century. 

If we now compare the character 
of the earthly saint, or ideal of the 
perfect life, as sketched by those 
writers whose works are held in 
highest esteem by the Catholic 
Church, we shall observe that those 
excellences of the Jewish ideal 
which, although narrow, were yet 
solid, have vanished, and we shall 
be able to form an impartial esti- 
mate of the gain thus accruing to 
morality—in so far as morality 
depends on the truthful vision of 
the mind. 

The character of citizen, patriot, 
and pater-familias is so scorned and 
depreciated by the ascetic moralists 
that the very maintenance of 
human society, represented as an 
almost unmitigated evil, is handed 
over to the refuse and dregs of the 
race. This language is strong, but 
it is the logic al sequence of the 
teaching of the Church. Celibacy 
is represented as a state of 
sanctity. The married pair are 
thus every way the inferiors of the 
clergy and of the monastic orders 
of both sexes. “ Fili,” says Thomas 
a Kempis,t “in multis oportet te 
esse inscium, et wstimare te tan- 
quam mortuum super terram, et cui 
totus mundus crucifixus sit.” “The 
desire to leave the tabernacle of the 
body” is held up as a virtue.f 
For the good answer of the con- 
science towards God, the just walk 
before God of Zacharias, or the 
conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men of St. Paul, 
ux Kempis substitutes “ quid 
merui? nisi infernum, et ignem 
seternam?” To adduce further 
proof of the opposed view of the 


ef. Luke xiv. 
44, 
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state and duty of man taken by the 
chief authorities of the Christian 
churches, as compared to that con- 
tained in the Bible and the Mishna, 
would be to cite the famous 
treatise we have named, and many 
others, in extenso. Life, instead of 
being a state in which happiness is 
to be found in the steady pursuit 
of duty—in which gladness of heart 
is an incense offering, and a sense 
of present blessings is heightened 
by one of joys to come—is pre- 
sented as a gloomy, heavy, idle, 
intolerable slavery—a bvief respite 
from a probable future of unspeak- 
able torment—to be occupied by 
groans, prayers, and flagellations ; 
a state in which the virtues of the 
good citizens are but so many 
crimes, involving a constant exagge- 
ration of infinite misery. If we 
turn to another, and yet more 
famous teacher, we shall be met 
by an analytic and powerful appeal 
to “the three powers of the mind, 
and the five senses,” with an ex- 
position of the nature of the three 
deadly sins, and a meditation so 
prolonged on the torments of hell 
that it is said no mind can retain 
its due balance in passing through 
the “‘ retreat” prescribed by Loyola. 
And the advance secured by this 
terrible training is that the 
neophyte, instead of remaining in 
the condition of the mortwus of 
a Kempis, is to become perinde ac 
cadaver in the grasp of the suc- 
cessor of Loyola. 

It may be said that this is an 
extreme case. No doubt; but it is 
that extreme towards which all are 
enjoined to tend to the utmost of 
their power. Whether we regard 
the counsel as true or false, useful 
or pernicious, divine or diabolic, it 
is the counsel of the acknowledged 
luminaries of the historic Church. 
The views on which it is based are 
held and enforced by every orthodox 
teacher; and when his injunctions 
fall short of the “pure spirituality” 
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of 4 Kempis, it is only because the 
sanctity of the teacher himself is 
far below the state to which he 
tells us we should all aspire. Nor 
is the ascetic spirit confined to the 
Romish doctors; Calvin and Knox 
echo the same tone. So long as 
the formal sanction of the Church 
is not withdrawn from the works 
of the great ascetic writers, and so 
long as the cardinal assumptions 
on which asceticism is based are 
not repudiated by any province of 
the Catholic community, we can 
escape from the consequences of 
ascetic doctrine only by a happy 
inconsistency, and by virtue of the 
fact that, after all, humanity is 
stronger, as well as more truthful, 
than what is audaciously termed 
“ divinity.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue the 
analysis of the character of the 
ascetic saint into greater detail. 
Against all the graces of human 
life, all that can lend light to 
science, lustre to art, nobility to 
the aspirations of man, health and 
beauty to his form, happiness to 
his childhood, his manhood, or his 
age, the same sombre, heavy, unre- 
lieved condemnation is fulminated. 
Art has, indeed, under the Papal 
rule, and when devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the embellishment of 
the palaces of the clergy or the 
pompous rites of the Church, soared 
to a height unapproached since the 
fall of Athens. But the princes 
and pontiffs whose names shine as 
the patrons of art and the encou- 
ragers of literature, are just those 
who, if tried by the rule of a 
Kempis, would be found to be 
furthest from the proposed model 
of the saintly life. From the ex- 
ceptions to an iron rule we cannot 
argue against the natural conse- 
quences of the establishment of 
such a rule. 

We should not omit here to 
note one very extraordinary con- 
trast in the interpretation which 
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the Jewish and the Christian divines 
have given to the first section of the 
Pentateuch. The former, tracing 
the direct filiation of his race 
through Abraham to the Adam of 
Genesis, founds on this pedigree 
his claim to a distinct origin from 
other nations, and thus to his special 
hope of immortality.* The Chris- 
tian, taking the origin of his views 
from a state of knowledge in which 
ethnology, linguistic science, natural 
history, and chronology were as yet 
unstudied, preferred a claim to be 
himself also descended from the 
Semitic primate. But, while to 
the Jew the genealogical relation 
brought only the hope of immor- 
tality,t to the Christian the esta- 
blishment of such a descent had no 
other technical value than to attach 
to him the guilt of original sin. 
That taint, and all the mischief 
which it involved, is expressly 
limited by all orthodox theologians 
to the actual progeny of Adam.t 
It is remarkable that, instead of 
thus leading Aryan races to disown 
any such hereditary taint, as they 
would that of negro blood, or at all 
events to listen with a very favour- 
able ear to those who adduced 
reasons for the opinion that a 
descent from the tenth ancestor of 
Abraham (for this is involved 
by the doctrine of the literal 
character of the account of the 
Deluge), was not really that of 
their progenitors, they should 
have fiercely denounced the heresy 
that shrank from assuming the 
certitude of so fatal a parentage. 
Nor is it less extraordinary to 
observe that now, when no decently 
educated man can admit the possi- 
bility of the descent of the one 
hundred tongues of the Aryan and 
the two hundred tongues of the 
Turanian races from the father of 
the patriarch Shem—and when the 
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whole artificial structure built up, 
in times of ignorance, on the as- 
sumption of such a descent is left 
without even an imaginable basis 
—the old language is used without 
modification; the old arguments 
are urged without a blush; and 
the present duty, and the future 
destiny of every man, woman, and 
child in England are said to depend 
on the truth of a pedigree which is 
not only unproved, but impossible. 
The case has only to be stated in 
order to prove its utter and hollow 
falsity. The only attempts to 
defend it are dependent on a tam- 
pering with the account on a 
literal acceptance of which the 
inference depends. But it is only 
as being true in its entirety that 
the account can be appealed to. 
If dates, and localities, and names 
are to be changed when they contra- 
dict a favourite or a long-accepted 
theory, no basis remains for that 
theory except the wishes of its 
advocates. It is difficult to under- 
stand how an Englishman can look 
another in the face and tell him 
that he is a descendant of Noah. 
It may be urged, and that with 
great propriety, that asceticism is 
not Christianity, but rather re- 
sembles a noxious parasite, which 
injures and finally destroys the 
plant on which it has fixed. But 
it must be remembered that much 
of the Christianity of many persons 
—it may almost be said all the 
Christianity of a certain number— 
is undiluted asceticism. Ascetic 
phraseology is constantly, if not 
increasingly, employed, even by 
cultivated and otherwise intelli- 
gent men; and the wave of more 
pronounced external observance 
which has long been on the flow in 
this country is crested by asceti- 
cism, at all events in sound and in 
form. Farther, the direct opposi- 
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tion between the religion of the 
Semitic people which, under what- 
ever disguise of ignorance or super- 
stition, rests on the goodness and 
the blessed and blessing nature of 
God ;* and the theory which is 
based on the assumption of the 
imperfect and evil nature of the 
work of God, and the vindictive 
anger with which it is consequently 
regarded by the Divine Being, is 
fundamental. If the latter view 
be held, whether as expressed by 
Augustine or by Loyola, by a 
Kempis or by Calvin, asceticism is 
the only logical outcome of such ter- 
rific premises. Startingfrom these 
tremendous assumptions, man can 
only be noble, or tender, or dutiful 
in the exact proportion in which 
he forgets what he calls his re- 
ligious principles, or closes his 
eyes to their logical consequences. 
To the unreality of the conviction 
which the catechumen is taught 
that he ought to hold, and to the 
struggle between the voice of con- 
science and the sense of right in 
the mind, and what are assumed, 
without examination, to be the 
revelations of the Christian faith, 
may, no doubt, be ascribed the fact, 
that the positive injunctions of the 
Christian Church exert so much 
less control over the life of the 
millions of which it is composed, 
than do the tenets of other faiths, 
such for instance as Judaism and 
Islam. When the preacher, with 
bland manner and unemotional 
voice, attempts io point his moral 
by menaces of a nature so unutter- 
ably dreadful—the sense of un- 
reality becomes irresistible, and 
language intended to promote a 
shudder will not unfrequently 
excite either a smile or a yawn. It 
is easy to cast the blame on the 
frivolity of the hearer; it is easy 
to lay it on the inefficiency of 
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the preacher. The true course lies 
deeper, it is to be found in the 
assumption of premises inconsis- 
tent with the true religious feeling, 
because shocking to the moral 
sense; and thus leading to deduc- 
tions which the mind _instine- 
tively refuses to accept as true. 
It is in the proportion in which 
the clergy rise above the artificial 
technicalities of theology into a 
purer moral atmosphere, that they 
promote the welfare, and win the 
respect of the cultivated members 
of society. 
IV. 

From the portrait of the Jew, 
admirable only to the Jew, from 
that of the Ascetic Saint, only not 
hateful when the weakness of his 
human nature may be perceived 
through the sordid rags of his 
artificial pietism, it is a great relief 
to turn to the outlines of the noble 
character limmed by the poet and 
philosopher of Greece. It is true 
that the lineaments are more 
shadowy, but the reason is not far 
to seek. The Jew might live, in 
his own estimation, a perfect life. 
The Ascetic Saint, if his life was 
spent in the terrors of a self- 
accusing conscience, might yet be 
held to die in the odour of sanctity. 
But the man who strives after 
those virtues which no follower of 
the great Peripatetic master will 
admit to be altogether unattain- 
able, must ever be conscious how 
far he is from reaching the goal he 
has set before him. Day by day 
he may feel that he is nearer to it. 
Generation after generation he will 
hope may witness a yet nearer and 
nearer approach. Neither despair 
nor self-condemnation embitter his 
honest effort; yet still the bright 
ideal before him is too divine to be 
impersonated in human form, even 
by the masters of the epic or of the 
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drama. In the pursuit of virtue, 
as defined by the noblest philo- 
sopher, we must look, not to 
example, but to precept. 

It is true that the most brilliant 
career accomplished by man, was 
inaugurated by him who “bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the 
world,” and who, in the classifica- 
tion of nations in the 6th Book 
of his Politics, indicated the 
course subsequently followed by 
his illustrious pupil with almost 
the precision of astronomical pre- 
diction. But the meteoric life of 
Alexander taught other lessons 
besides that of the truth and power 
of the method of Aristotle, when 
wisely and thoroughly ap splied, It 
taught that the fibre of the human 
brain cannot endure the blaze of 
continued triumph—that it needs to 
be braced and hardened by the 
storms of trial and adversity. Alex- 
ander, when arrived at the summit 
of his glory, experienced the fatal 
peril to which minds of such 
temper and such culture are pre- 
eminently exposed. His sanity 
gave way. There is, perhaps, no 
instance of a man who long held 
supreme and unchecked power, 
menaced by no cloud on the horizon 
—with the one exception of Augus- 
tus Czsar— without losing the 
healthy control of his mid. And 
thus, amid the heroes of the Greek 
dramatists and poets, while we find 
noble delineations of action and of 
passion, and have our minds stirred 
by pity and by fear, we never meet 
with that predestinated failure, the 
attempted portrait of the perfect 
man. 

None but a fanatic is likely to 
quarrel with the statement that 
a more purely religious spirit 
underlies the philosophical en- 
quiries of Aristotle into the 
nature of virtue than ac- 
companies either the Jewish 
doctrine of obedience to the letter 
of a law, or the ascetic effort to buy 
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a future life at the cost of all that 
makes this life desirable. The pre- 
fatory remark that “all things aim 
at the good,” is of the same tone as 
the yet more ancient utterance, 
that “God saw all things that 
he had made, and _ behold 
they were very good.” The 
object of political science — the 
supreme good of all actions — 
felicity, is described as sought by 
the energy of the soul according to 
virtue. “In the games ”—if the 
phrase was not borrowed from 
Aristotle by St. Paul the coincidence 
is very remarkable—“ not the most 
beautiful are crowned, but those 
who strive.” Itis thus that felicity 
is attainable by the practice of 
virtue. 

Virtue, the philosopher proceeds, 
is not innate. Neither is it con- 
trary to nature. It becomes perfect 
through use and habit, and it is 
therefore everything in the training 
of man for him to acquire virtuous 
habit from youth. The object of 
the Nikomachean treatise is prac- 
tical, that its students may become 
good men—good not as theorising, 
but as practising virtue. The 
actions which produce those habits 
which are virtuous are impaired 
either by excess or defect. It is 
thus that virtue exists in a medium 
defined by reason, or in a medium 
between the two opposed vices 
of excess and defect. Some 
virtues are most opposed to the 
vice which is in excess, some to that 
which is in defect. In all things 
rectitude of conduct is the mainte- 
nance of the right medium. 

It is very remarkable to observe 
how clear and truthful a solution 
is afforded by the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of virtue to many of the 
questions, old, no doubt, in their 
origin, but ever arising, from time 
to time, to vex society in modern 
forms. Thus, as tothe question of 
physical education—which there is 
some room to believe has received, 
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after long and shameful neglect, 
an undue, and therefore an in- 
jurious development, in some cases, 
we are at once guided to the 
opinion that that degree of culture 
should be given to the body which 
best conduces to the true aim of 
education, the production of the 
mens sana in corpore sano. The 
physical virtues of health and 
strength are to be directly sought 
by appropriate means, both for 
their own sake, as true conditions 
of human life, and for their effect 
on the moral, as well as on the intel- 
lectual virtues of the mind. The 
moment that training over-passes 
the just medium, training becomes 
vicious. So again in the effort 
which so many persons, with the 
best motives no doubt, are making 
to restrict the diet of the great mass 
of their countrymen, and to pre- 
vent the consumption of nutritious 
beverages and of stimulants which, 
under proper conditions, not only 
are agreeable to our natural 
instincts, but tend to the mainte- 
nance of health and the prolonga- 
tion of life—they despise and out- 
rage that very virtue of which 
they invoke the name. Temper- 
ance is a cardinal virtue, according 
to every system of morality. But 
to oppose to the vice of excess in 
diet or in food, the vice of defect, is 
not to promote temperance. Aris- 
totle, not having his gaze rivetted 
on the one particular vice of 
drunkenness, defines temperance 
as the mean between intemperance 
and insensibility. To insist on 
abstinence from things in them- 
selves good, because they are by 
some persons taken in excess, is to 
oppose one vice to another—if a 
lesser one—not to train the mind 
and the body to virtue. 

Again, with regard to many 
points as to which an entirely false 
moral standard is now usually held 
up in name and entirely departed 
from in fact, the true appreciation 
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of the real standard of virtue, at 
which the method of Aristotle 
enables us to arrive, serves to clear 
the vision and to substitute truth 
for fiction. Thus pride is usually 
denounced as a vice; and, if arro- 
gance be what is meant, no 
moralist will deny that the denunci- 
ation is correct. But that virtue 
which is intermediate between 
arrogance and pusillanimity, to 
which Aristotle gives the name of 
magnanimity, is too apt to be 
denounced under the name of 
pride by men of an ascetic school, 
or by those persons who, unhappily 
devoid of that anonymous virtue 
which lies between ambition and 
the total absence of ambition, or, 
in other words, persons dominated 
and scourged by vanity, are unable 
to conceive the existence of a self- 
contained, modest, and noble pride. 

It is unnecessary to go through 
the examples of the virtues and 
their opposed vices which are given 
in the Nikomachean ethics, or of 
the shorter and complemental list 
which is given inthe Magna Moralia. 
If we apply the principles of the 
attainment of a true medium to 
the subject we have been pre- 
viously discussing, we shall per- 
haps come to the conclusion that 
the true religious temper is equally 
removed from the opposing vices 
of Pharisaic self-conceit, and of 
ascetic terror and self-abasement. 
Apart from the intellectual basis 
of either system (the origin and 
the logical definition of which 
it is the business of literary criti- 
cism to bring before the world in a 
clearer light than has been as yet 
attempted), we may regard the 
effect on the moral sentiment pro- 
duced by either extreme. If we 
do so, we cannot fail to detect 
the action of opposing or com- 
plementary evils, in the golden 
mean between which there is room 
at once for a profound trust and 
for a noble resolve. Indeed, it 
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might not be incorrect to define 
religion itself as the proper 
medium between fatalism and 
scepticism. The truly religious 
man understands that the fatalist 
differs from himself chiefly in 
putting a part for the whole ; each 
believing in a supreme rule and 
governance of human affairs, for 
anarchy could not exist without 
absolute ruin. The fatalist folds 
his hands in the presence of the 
unknown. The religious man, 
aware that his own knowledge is 
but limited, feels that duty is in- 
cumbent on him, but that, his best 
duty performed, his conscience 
may be at rest. On the other 
hand, conscious of the limitations 
of his faculties, and informed, if he 
be also a cultivated and an intel- 
ligent man, of the inconceivable 
elaboration which the Greek 
dialectic spirit has given to cer- 
tain expressions of which the 
original meaning is very doubtful, 
and the authorship more than ob- 
scure, he has a sympathy not with 
vulgar non-belief, but with the in- 
tellectual shrinking from the bold 
attempts so constantly made to 
define the nature, purpose, attri- 
butes, will, and thoughts of the 
invisible one in the language of 
scholastic puerility. Thus able to 
some extent to sympathise with 
both the fatalist and the sceptic, by 
correcting the defects of each, the 
religious man holds the middle 
course. His trust in the good, the 
true, and the noble is implicit; it is 
the very life of his moral nature. 
His sense of duty, and his constant 
efforts to do his duty at all times 
to his utmost power spring from 
this trust. What help divine he 
needs, he trusts that he will receive, 
and he receives in the very act of 
trusting. Apart from the intel- 
lectual framework of his opinions, 
from his more or less correct know- 
ledge of historic facts, from the 
greater or less importance which he 
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attaches either to such asserted 
facts, to their assumed conse- 
quences, or to the degree of certi- 
tude with which it is now possible 
that either question can be intel- 
ligently solved, the man who 
makes virtue his study and pur- 
suit possesses a religion distinct 
from theology, a religion that is 
true and vital, whatever be the 
germ of external or intellectual 
creed with which it may be either 
disfigured or adorned. 

Religion, in fact, may be re- 
garded either as an ethical or as an 
intellectual virtue. As the latter, 
it can be nothing else than the 
knowledge of truth. As to this, 
our actual conviction is manifestly 
extremely imperfect. The man 
who has had more influence than 
any other in the establishment of 
Latin Christianity admitted, in 
eloquent language, the limitation 
and the obscurity of his own know- 
ledge. ‘Here we know in part,” 
“we see as through a glass, 
darkly.” No less distinctly has he 
expressed his views as to its 
temporary and transient nature. 
“When that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall 
be done away.” Consistently with 
this view of the imperfect and 
transient state of the knowledge 
of the earliest teachers of Chris- 
tianity is the indubitable fact that 
no distinct legislation, or code of 
institution, such as the Jews attri- 
buted to the voice of God, was 
produced for the Christian Church. 
Every trait of that complex system 
which has now attained so much 
elaboration, from the definition of 
the subjects of the initiatory rite, 
and of the mode of its administra- 
tion, to the latest dogma as to the 
infallible wisdom of the successors 
of Peter, has been fiercely fought 
out by those who called each other 
heretics. Each rite, each dogma, 
has been gradually modified, and 
has acquired its present form 
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(where that is decided), either by 
the prepotence of sovereigns or of 
pontiffs, or by the assent of the 
majority of a nation, province, or 
group of Christians. The growth 
of the constitution and dogmas of 
the Church has been in every re- 
spect similar to that of the consti- 
tution and laws of the State. What 
shall we think, then, of those who 
rush in where apostles feared to 
tread; who insist on the infinite 
truth of their own imperfect know- 
ledge, and the infinite error of the 
imperfect knowledge of those who 
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differ from them? who limit faith 
to a metaphysical formula, confine 
hope to their own immediate fol- 
lowers—and, assuming that they 
possess the knowledge which Paul 
disclaimed, blot out his noble 
words as to the eternal endurance 
of charity? If Christianity is to 
be the religion of the future, it 
must become a religion purged of 
asceticism, and based, not on 
assumption, but on competent 
literary research, illumined by a 
fearless love of truth. 


F. R. Conver. 
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“ Maponna, I have come to ask a 
favour of you,” said a voice, sub- 
dued by a tone of genuine entreaty. 

“What is it?” answered Ma- 
donna, looking up at her visitor 
with questioning eyes. “ You have 
written a new play, and you want 
me to act some villanous part in 
it?” 

“T hope it is not so bad as that; 
but I confess I feel a little diffi- 
dent.” 

“Sit down Maurice, and tell me 
all about it.” 

He drew a chair close to her, and 
then, sitting down, looked at her, 
without speaking. 

She was called Madonna by 
intimate friends, such as Maurice 
who had just entered. And they 
gave her this name because of an 
almost angelic sweetness, which 
never left her face, even when it 
was rouged, powdered, painted. 
Through all the strange expe- 
riences and bitter vicissitudes of 
life which such a profession and 
such a temperament as hers must 
necessarily involve, she always 
smiled like an angel that had just 
folded away its wings. 

And, for this deep womanliness, 
Madonna was loved in a rare 
fashion by the men who sur- 
rounded her. The respect which 
is accorded to a woman of good 
social position was given to her 
because her simple face com- 
manded it. The personal admira- 
tion which is the peculiar reward 
of a graceful actress was made 
more sweet by a touch of reve- 


rence, 
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And yet Madonna was as easy 
and unconstrained in her manners 
and her talk as any woman can be; 
only the freedom and ease were 
untainted by the revelation of a 
vulgar soul. The more lovely the 
spirit within, the more lovely, if 
that spirit be freely revealed, must 
be the presentment of it. 

All men were brothers to Ma- 
donna, and they did not generally 
desire to keep their hats on in her 
drawing-room because she wel- 
comed them frankly. 

“ When are you going to tell me 
all about it?” she asked, after a 
pause. 

“ When I have looked at youa 
little longer,’ he answered, his 
eyes still on her face. 

“Then I will go on with my 
book,” she said, taking up a 
volume she had put aside on his 
entrance. 

She was curled up in a very 
large armchair. She wore a dark 
velvet dress, not very new, but all 
the more artistic on that account. 
Her face, too, had lost the utter 
freshness of early life: paint, hard 
work, and constant mental acti- 
vity soon carry away that special 
charm. Yet, like the dress, the 
face was perhaps no loser by the 
marks it bore. <A quantity of soft 
white lace surrounded the strong 
white neck: her hair, soft too, was 
parted upon her forehead, and 
rippled over her ears. 

“Yes,” said Maurice aloud, “ we 
have been right to call you Ma- 

donna. Yet I see something 
utterly different in you. You are 
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a very rebel against the bars of 
life in some hidden corner of your 
heart. Yet you are too proud to 
rebel and wrong yourself after the 
weak fashion of women; had you 
been a man, I don’t know what 
form this element in your charac- 
ter might have taken.” 

Madonna dropped her book upon 
the hearthrug and rose, laughing. 
She moved away a little, revealing 
at each instant the lithe elegance 
of form, the graceful poise which 
made her queen of any stage she 
trod. 

“ Don’t talk of this—don’t show 
me myself!” she said, a tone of 
seriousness in the voice, yet smiling 
her happy smile while she spoke. 
“T have sometimes dived into my 
own heart, and have stood amazed 
at what I found. But it doesn’t 
matter; Iam a woman, and shall 
always be this woman that you call 
Madonna.” 

“ But,” said Maurice, “that’s 
just what you are not to be, if you 
grant my wish. I want you to be 
a man for a while.” 

“Oho! doublet and hose!” she 
exclaimed. “Well, I can draw 
swords with any man on the 
stage.” 

Maurice shook his head. “ No 
doublet and hose ; nothing so 


becoming. Broadcloth and a 
dress tie instead.” 
“A dress tie?’ she echoed; 


“then you must come and tie it 
before I go on. No woman has 
been born yet who could tie a 
dress tie in a masculine bow—but,” 
she added with sudden seriousness, 
“ your new play is acccepted then ?” 

“ Yes, on condition that you play 
my aristocratic young hero, whose 
peccadilloes produce the plot. He 
is effective, a taking character, 
but there’s not a man in the com- 
pany who could play that part; 
and, if he is ill played, or does not 
look a gentleman, the play will be 
doomed to a certainty.” 
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“T will do it,” said she, with an 
amused look on her face, “and I 
am flattered that you think me 
gentlemanly enough. Whois at the 
door, I wonder?” she added, as a 


knock resounded through the 
house. Maurice looked from the 
window. 


“Tt is Charlie,” he said; “ good- 
bye. I may promise for you that 
you will take the part ?” 

“My dear Maurice,’ she said, 
“you know that I would do any- 
thing to please you. Ifthe part is 
within my powers, of course I will 
play it.” 

He looked his thanks, and 
hurried out, meeting the fresh 
visitor on the stairs. They shook 
hands cordially, for they were warm 
friends. But Maurice hastened 
out, and “ Charlie” made no effort 
to delay him; the reason was 
simple enough. 

All men, as we have said, were 
to Madonna brothers ; Maurice was 
a favourite brother. But Sir 
Charles Dillon was the exception 
which proved the rule with regard 
to other men. He was Madonna’s 
lover. She bad promised to marry 
him at the end of her present 
London engagement. 

* An elegant fellow, is Charlie,” 
said Maurice to himself, for per- 
haps the hundredth time since 
he had known of his old friend’s 
attachment to Madonna ; “ but has 
he quite grit enough ?” 

It was a natural doubt to harbour 
in Maurice’s mind. He was him- 
self a genuine and thorough artist, 
who delighted to interpret life in 
its uttermost meaning, and not 
merely to represent it in its more 
refined and agreeable aspects. Sir 
Charles, on the contrary, was a 
product of nineteenth-century re- 
finement. He delighted in exqui- 
siteness; he had tuned his sensi- 
bilities, his nerves, and his powers 
of appreciation to so fine a pitch 
that their sensitiveness was fre- 
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quently painful. He lived on one 
of those isolated islands of beauty 
which some men attain by the help 
of taste and wealth. His house 
was a palace of art, where the very 
air was dim and the atmosphere 
heavy with the oppressive sense of 
perfection. 

“T don’t think I shall like to see 
you in a black coat,” said Sir 
Charles, when Madonna told him 
the purport of Maurice’s visit; 
“your face is so essentially femi- 
nine.” 

“You have never seen me with 
a curly wig and a black moustache,” 
she answered lightly. “It may 
alter your views of my character. 
Perhaps you'll no longer want to 
marry me.” 

“T want you to come out with 
me,” said Sir Charles; “it is too 
fine an afternoon to spend here.” 

“T will come,” said she; and 
moved away with that peculiar light 
step which means flexibility of foot 
as well as of body. She soon came 
back, looking more Madonna-like 
than ever in her velvet mantle, and 
hat which half shaded her delicate 
face. They went out into the park, 
and forgot everything but that 
they existed each for the other,and 
in a beautiful world. Madonna 
had long since forgotten to notice 
the stares of curiosity or recogni- 
tion which were given her by most 
of the persons they met. These 
interested regards added an odd 
sort of piquancy to Sir Charles’s 
walks with her. He was never 
sure whether he was the more 
pleased or displeased by them. 
Truth to tell, this depended on the 
individual expression of each gazer’s 
face. 

In the meantime, Maurice had 
hurried away to the manager, to 
tell him of Madonna’s complai- 
sance, and to complete his arrange- 
ments with that important person. 
The play was to be announced and 
the parts were to be distributed at 
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once. Maurice had not long 
dawned upon the public as a play- 
wright. Consequently, he was not 
quite able to prevent his days 
being passed in fever, and his 
nights in vivid dreams. Would it 
succeed ? 

That question depended for its 
answer very much upon Madonna. 
And she, knowing this, studied her 
part assiduously, and endeavoured 
to the utmost to enter into the 
spirit of it. Maurice went to see 
her once or twice, but found that 
her quick wit had followed his con- 
ception so fully that she needed 
little help from him. 

“The only trouble I have,” she 
said pathetically, “is that I look 
such a little fellow in a coat. Tam 
not a small woman, but I am as- 
tonished to see how slight I am in 
modern male dress. Will that 
matter?” 

“T don’t care whether my hero 
is tall or short,” said Maurice, “ so 
long as he is himself!” 

“And that he shall be,” she 
replied. 


Maurice was a novelist who had 
rashly taken to writing plays. No 
glories that come to the novel 
writer had any longer any fresh- 
ness or charm for him ; but he had 
by no means outlived an excitement 
about a “first night” of his own 
play. 

“Let me hide at the back of 
your box,” he said to Sir Charles 
feverishly, when on the awful 
evening they met at the stage 
door. 

“By all means,” said Sir Charles. 
“Come now; don’t worry any 
more. Madonna will make it suc- 
ceed.” 

“T believe she will,” said 
Maurice. “She makes up in such 
a wonderful way. I believe you 
will hardly know her.” 

“TI confess,” said Sir Charles, 
“that I am looking forward to a 
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new sensation. It is difficult to 
imagine our Madonna personifying 
a modern rake—even an aristo- 
cratic one.” 

He drew Maurice into his box 
and closed the door. The unfortu- 
nate author sat down on a seat in 
the shadow, and closed his eyes. 

“Td rather hear the howling of 
a pack of wolves,” he said, “than 
the scraping of that infernal or- 
chestra.” 

Someone came to the door at 
that moment tv tell Sir Charles 
that Madonna wished to speak to 
him. He rose and followed the 
messenger, who led him to the door 
of Madonna’s room. He knocked, 
and was told to enter; indeed, the 
door stood ajar. He pushed it 
open and went in. Seated in a 
chair, reading, was a gentleman, 
who rose as he camein. Sir Charles 
started visibly; this was some- 
thing he had never before seen in 
Madonna’s room. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said, and was turning 
to go out, when a light broke on 
his mind. He paused. 

“T have made up well, haven’t 
I?” said the gentleman, twirling 
one of his little black moustaches. 

“Madonna!” Sir Charles uttered 
the one word and then stopped. 
His eyes wore a positively scared 
look. 

“What's the matter?’ she 
asked. ‘“ You liked me when I 
played Viola; doesn’t this dress 
suit me as well as the more pic- 
turesque one? I shall have to go 
on in a moment. Listen, I want 
you to do something for me.” 

“T cannot listen,” said Charles, 
* Madonna, I don’t believe this is 
you.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” she said. “I 
didn’t expect you to like me,” she 
added, indifferently ; “I don’t like 
myself. But we artists must sacri- 
fice ourselves to an idea sometimes. 
Now do listen—I want you to look 
at my necktie, and then go out and 
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get me some jujubes. I forgot 
them, and I shall get hoarse with 
keeping my voice down for the 
character. Are you listening ? ” 

“ No—yes—the necktie—oh, the 
necktie is perfect. But, Madonna, 
what a rake you look. You frighten 
me, you scare me—positively, I 
don’t like you. If you really were 
a man, I should cut your acquain- 
tance. 

Sir Charles spoke hastily, and his 
words sounded light, but he was 
terribly in earnest. Madonna, 
looking at him, saw an expression 
in his eyes such as she had never 
seen there before. It was an ex- 
pression almost of horror—almost 
of repugnance. 

“ There—I am called—you are 
sure my tie will do ? Don’t forget 
the jujubes.” She took a last look 
at herself in her mirror, and then 
left the room, for she had no 
time to waste in appeasing her 
lover. 

He sat down in the chair she 
had left for a moment, but 
suddenly remembering that if he 
went to his box he should again 
see her, a kind of thirst for this 
sight, which attracted yet repelled 
him, made him rise and go to it. 
For he had really forgotten the 
play, forgotten the interest in 
Madonna’s success, forgotten her 
as anactress. He was lost in amaze- 
ment at the change which had so 
bewildered him—a change so great 
in face and expression as well as in 
general appearance as to make him 
feel as if he had lost his Madonna. 
It was as if some calamity had 
occurred to her. 

“ How well she acts it, Charlie 
cried Maurice, almost before his 
friend had entered the box, where 
he still sat, invisible in the shadow. 
“She looks so well—just the kind 
of dissipated, elegant fellow I 
meant !”’ 

“Tt is shocking!” said Sir 
Charles, remaining beside Maurice, 
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without courage to go to the front 
and look at the stage. 

“Shocking! ”’ echoed Maurice 
with a stare ; “ why itis going splen- 
didly. Look how interested the 
house is. She is so quiet, so cool, 
so aristocratic—such a devil of a 
fellow ! Oh, it will be a success.” 

Sir Charles remained silent, 
almost trembling with emotion. 
Every word Maurice uttered: in- 
tensified his own feeling. It had 
been no fancy of a startled moment. 
She did look a devil of a fellow, 
and that in no light and pleasant 
sense. Where did the devil lurk? 
Not in the coat or the black mous- 
tache. No, these did but serve to 
reveal something, before unseen, in 
the pale, handsome face. Whiie he 
hesitated and paused, a loud 
applause burst out at last. Maurice 
was in ecstacy. ‘Oh, Charlie,” he 
exclaimed, “ you may be proud of 
that woman. How few could have 
rendered so intensely modern and 
many-sided a character with such 
clearness! What a sweet rake she 
makes—the women will fall in love 
with her!” 

Sir Charles could bear this no 
longer. As much to stop his friend 
from talking as for anything else, 
he advanced to the front of the 
box and gave his attention to the 
stage. 

Madonna was certainly acting 
admirably. Her infinite grace of 
movement, subdued by a certain 
difference in step and action which 
she had carefully studied for this 
part, produced a perfectly high-bred 
air. Her broad white forehead 
gave a kind of Byronic colour to 
the blasé, dissipated, heartless ex- 
pression which seemed to conquer 
everything, familiar or feminine, in 
her face. The more Sir Charles 
looked at her the more amazed and 
startled he became. She was con- 
stantly applauded, yet he did not 
hear a word she spoke; Maurice 
addressed him once or twice, and 
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was fortunately too much excited 
to notice that he met with no reply. 
The jujubes, alas ! were forgotten. 
He did not even notice that she 
grew a little hoarse. 

Maurice went home, singing, in- 
toxicated. His play was the hit of 
the season. He had waited by Sir 
Charles’s side at the stage door, 
just to grasp Madonna’s hand a 
moment. It detained her perhaps 
scarcely a moment; yet, as they 
went out at the small dark door, the 
lights were put out, and the pave- 
ment was dark except for the faint 
light from the lanterns of the 
brougham when Sir Charles handed 
her into it. 

“T am glad it is dark,” he said; 
*T cannot see your face. I shall 
never be able to see it properly 
again. But I can still love Ma- 
donna while I do not see her.” 

“ Well, you can love her when 
you feel her, surely?” said Ma- 
donna, putting her warm soft hand 
into his. 

“Yes, this is Madonna’s hand : 
this is not the hand of a false- 
hearted, conceited puppy such as I 
saw upon the stage to-night. But, 
tell me, where did you find this 
despicable fellow r” 

“Who knows? Perhaps in Mau- 
rice’s brain—perhaps in my own 
heart. Don’t talk of it any more 
to-night. I am so tired, so very 
tired. Good bye.” 

This was indeed Madonna— 
Madonna in her loveliest, most 
dependent mood. Sir Charles 
began to feel as if he had been 
living through an ugly nightmare. 
He was out of it now, for was not 
this Madonna, back again ? 


Maurice’s hero was simply a 
young man of good society: one of 
those unfortunate beings who ex- 
haust their vices and their virtues 
before they are full grown; who 
see the world before they are capable 
of understanding it; who, still 
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boys, have “ experienced” every- 
thing—exceptreligion. Such an one 
disbelieves in life because prema- 
ture development has wearied him : 
he disbelieves in women because 
his judgment has crystallised be- 
fore it has become capable; men he 
only appreciates if they are in his 
own set. He has inherited a fine 
and delicate physique ; he is per- 
fectly polished ; his eyes have a cer- 
tain sadness caused by boredom 
and dissipation. Women, there- 
fore, consider him irresistibly hand- 
some. In intrigues with them, in 
the excitements of gambling, in the 
various pleasures which fill an 
English gentleman’s existence, he 
persists—with one interest only at 
heart: that, his own. Of course 
he never does anything very dread- 
ful, because one of the most im- 
portant features of his character is 
that he is a gentleman. His sins 
are peccadilloes—gentlemanly pec- 
cadilloes. 

This character Madonna personi- 
fied. It delighted the laughter- 
loving public, which is interested 
in small intrigue, and likes to 
openly smile, in a theatre, at what 
it would feel compelled to condemn 
in its friends. Sir Charles hated 
the character because he knew it 
too well already. He had met the 
man at his clubs—at his friends’ 
dinner tables. As a rule the man 
in question was younger than him- 
self, and far more world-worn and 
blasé. In any case he would not 
have cared for Maurice’s play or 
Maurice’s hero, though they might 
form the hit of the season. But, 
as it was—when he saw Madonna 
doff herself and put on the mask 
of this character so completely as 
to be herself obliterated—then his 
heart sank within him. Madonna’s 
fair face, so unfailingly sweet, so 
frankly honest—was that but an ap- 
pearance covering a character which 
held the devil-possibility as well as 
the saint-possibility within it ? 
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In the morning he rose, resolved 
to go and see her early. As a 
rule he did not visit her until the 
afternoon. She chose to keep the 
first hours of the day for her own 
studies, and denied herself to all 
her friends, even to him. This 
pleased him well enough, for he 
was an art-amateur, a dilettante, a 
dabbler in paint-pots. In the 
morning he liked to lounge into his 
studio, velvet coated, with his big 
hound at his heel, and, sitting down 
at his easel, to feel himself an 
artist. And, indeed, in some of 
the essential spirit he was an artist ; 
his own taste had enabled him to 
form a very exquisite little collec- 
tion of pictures which made his 
dining-room and library places 
which it was a pleasure to any true 
picture lover to enter. And in his 
studio there were to be seen one or 
two very dainty scraps of his own 
work. But it was essentially the 
work of hand and brain, which were 
refined and cultivated rather than 
great or creative. To Sir Charles 
everything must be elegantly beau- 
tiful if it is to have his admiration. 
The black shadow of art which 
throws it into relief, and gives it 
its strength —the unconquerable 
Titan of earth which in morals is 
sin, in art is pain and gloom and 
naked force, and which no true 
artist can put aside or ignore—that 
he had not the strength to face or 
the wish to understand. 

Therefore he most earnestly 
desired to realise Madonna as her 
own pure beautiful self, in the 
morning sunlight. He rose from 
his breakfast table and went out 
without entering his studio. 

He sent in his card, with a 
pathetic pencilled word upon it; 
else he feared his name even would 
not be taken to her—it was so un- 
usual for her to receive visitors at 
this hour. 

He was immediately shown in; 
she had been sitting at a table 
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writing. She rose as he entered 
and came across the room to him, 
with a look of anxiety on her face. 

“What is it?” she said. 

He drew a deep breath as he 
looked at her. 

“Tam more than half ashamed 
to teli you,” he said. “I wanted 
so much to realise you again as my 
Madonna. Go on with your work ; 
only let me sit where I can see you. 
Indeed, I will not disturb you.” 

He sat, quiet, near her, and 
watched her as she bent over her 
work, now and then raising her 
head to give him a look of amuse- 
ment. He lunched with her, and 
then went out into the park with 
her, as he had done the day before. 
How long ago that last walk 
seemed! He had made the horrible 
acquaintance of Maurice’s hero 
since then. But by the end of the 
afternoon he had almost lost his 
nightmare. Yet, as he left her at 
the door of her own house, he made 
one more request. 

“Tam ashamed of myself; yet 
have patience with me, Madonna. 
I want, before I see you again 
upon the stage, to see you in that 
terrible disguise at home. I might 
get used to it—learn to see you 
through it. Dress at home to- 
night, half an hour too soon; and 
let me come early to take you to 
the theatre.” 

“Tt is a cruel test,” she said; 
“and I dislike bringing stage busi- 
ness into private life.” Butat last 
she consented with a smile which 
sent him away happy; the sense of 
Madonna’s lovely womanliness had 
touched his heart deeply. 


He dined alone, and quickly ; 
and then ordered his carriage, and 
hurried to Madonna’s house. He 
wanted to have the utmost out of 
this half-hour which she had 
granted him. 

She was sitting at the same table 
as in the morning ; but no longer 
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wore the appearance of Madonna. 
Tt was Lord Blasil, Maurice’s hero, 
who sat at Madonna’s writing- 
table. Sir Charles paused on the 
threshold. As the drawing-room 
door was closed behind him, 
Madonna, hearing it, rose. She 
was dressed, it is true ; but she had 
not yet wholly entered into her 
character. She was still in the 
spirit of the sweet afternoon hours 
which they had spent together 
beneath the trees of the park. 

* You will be pleased, dear, for 
me,” she said, smiling, as she came 
to him. “I have had such a 
splendid offer from America. Of 
course, I must refuse it, if we are 
to be married so soon; but you 
know how I like to think people 
want me!” 

She put her hand, after a little 
habit of hers, upon his arm. While 
she spoke he had simply watched 
her face in silence; but now he 
started back. 

“For God’s sake, don’t touch 
me!” he exclaimed. He did not 
know what he said—he only desired 
to repel a phantom which affected 
him with horror. Madonna drew 
herself up and stepped away. She 
went to the fireplace and stood, 
leaning upon the broad mantel- 
piece. The smile died from ber 
lips. A thousand thoughts hurried 
through her brain, born of her 
lover’s last words. 

Thus they stood, the length of 
the drawing-room between them. 

The quarter struck. Very soon 
Madonna must go. 

Sir Charles roused himself, and 
conquered the sense of repugnance 
which bound him like a spell. He 
came down the drawing-room to 
her. 

“Forgive me if I have offended 
you. I don’t know what I said. 
Indeed, Madonna, you frighten me 
so that I am not master of my- 
self.” 

* So it seems,” replied she, more 
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coldly than he had ever heard her 
speak. 

“Here are your jujubes,” he 
said humbly. “TI am so sorry I 
forgot them last night.” 

“Thank you,” said she, her 
smile struggling to win its way to 
her lips. Yet this very smile, 
sweet in Madonna’s self, now made 
her lover shudder, for, under that 
moustache, it meant something 
new; its sweetness had a super- 
ficiality. 

“Let me try to look calmly at 
you,” said Sir Charles, while she 
was pocketing the lozenges. 
“Where does this strange change 
take place?” he went on in a queru- 
lous tone and as if half to himself. 
“Your brow is splendid. Where 
does the weakness lie which makes 
your face so perfect a type for a 
heartless rake ? I believe the 
very sweetness of the mouth helps 
this effect ; the very delicacy of 
the chin and the peculiar fine- 
ness of the face, which seems 
strength in Madonna, is weakness 
in Lord Blasil. That soft sen- 
suousness, which makes you so 
irresistible, becomes debased and 
degraded. Those lips, those soft, 
sweet lips, whose every curve I 
have studied and loved are now 
the weak pleasure-loving lips of a 
dissolute man. What does this 
mean? Isa woman really not as 
beautiful in character as she seems 
to us? Is she unable to bear the 
ordeal of man’s unadornment? 
Does she, even when she seems 
simplest, yet always in some subtle 
fashion dress her charms ? ” 

“T have had a theory for some 
time past,” said Madonna, “that 
the characters of the sexes are so 
absolutely opposite that not only 
is @ woman weak where a man is 
strong, but that her weakness is 
his strength. It is for the very 
reason that my face is essentially 
strong, as a woman’s, that, as a 
man’s, it is weak.” 


While she had been speaking 
she had been lighting a cigarette, 
which she offered to Sir Charles, 
but he refused it almost uncon- 
sciously. He was absorbed in 
watching her face and her move- 
ments. 

“T believe,” she went on, “that 
our duality of being is deeply a 
thing of soul. The more strongly 
a woman’s individuality is deve- 
loped the more intensely feminine 
she becomes; therefore, the less 
able to imitateman. The sexes are 
only able to ape the vices and weak- 
nesses of each other; therefore,’ 
she added, as she came near him, 
and sat down to smoke the dis- 
carded cigarette, “I don’t know but 
what such imitations as this of 
mine may not prove excellent moral 
lessons. I am able so clearly to 
express the vileness of aweak man, 
just because I am unable to repre- 
sent the occasional flash of true 
manliness which in any male repre- 
sentation would probably relieve 
the picture. But you are not 
listening ?” she said, turning her 
attention from a ring of smoke 
which she had just formed to his 
face. 

* Listening!” cried Sir Charles, 
starting to his feet, “how can I? 
Why, youare Lord Blasil incarnate. 
Every gesture—every look—Oh, it 
is too terrible a masquerade. You 
will drive me mad.” 

“ No,” said she, quietly throwing 
away the end of her cigarette ; 
“you have not the makings of a 
madman in you. Now I must go, 
or I shall be late.” 

She took a great sealskin mantle 
and drew it over her dress. It 
reached to her feet and produced a 
quaint disguise. It covered her so 
completely, that, as far as her figure 
went, she might have been a train- 
less lady ; but, moustachioed as she 
was, she looked like a dandy of 
luxurious tastes, who had a fancy 
for a very warm overcoat. 
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Putting a peaked sealskin hat 
on her head, she went singing 
away downstairs. Sir Charles fol- 
lowed her, with slow steps. She 
was just shutting the carriage door 
as he came out of the house. 

“Oh, are you coming ?” she said, 
and opened it again. “He took his 
place beside her, and they drove to 
the theatre without exchanging a 
word, Each was busy with strange, 
sad, fantastic thoughts. There 
were three in that carriage instead 
of two; a phantom had come be- 
tween them—Lord Blasil’s presence 
compelled their silence. 

The play was an absolute success 
—its second night was better than 
its first. Madonna seemed to sur- 
pass herself: the public, all uncon- 
scious of the private drama which 
Lord Blasil was enacting in the 
actress’s own life, applauded her 
with wonder. 

And she herself, standing upon 
the stage before the audience which 
thus applauded her, suddenly be- 
held in their upturned faces a 
revelation of the secret of her 
power. Their delight was not 
pure, had no root in real admi- 
ration of art. It was of that mor- 
bid kind which leads men continu- 
ally to worship artists who, both 
greater and more vile than they 
themselves are capable of being, 
lead them in the paths they love. 
She recognised suddenly how 
wickedly the artist wields his power 
when he works only to be effective. 

The result of this mood of in- 
sight was that she sent a message 
to Sir Charles not to wait for her, 
as she had an engagement. So Sir 
Charles, who was plunged in gloom, 
took a hansom and drove straight 
home. He had not kept his car- 
riage, expecting to have Madonna’s 
socie ‘ty to the door of her house. 
But he was not jealous with refe- 
rence to this engagement. It was 
rare, but not altogether unusual, 
for her to dismiss him in this way. 
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And to-night he was almost re- 
lieved. He was growing so ner- 
vous and so disgusted with the 
phantom nobleman who seemed 
now to be Madonna, instead of 
Madonna being herself, that he 
was glad to go home in silence. 
Once, in an Italian village, where 
the whole race is beautiful, and 
grace is the common glory of man 
and woman, he had been deeply 
struck with the exceptional beauty 


of one most lustrous-eyed girl. 
Truth to tell, she brought the 
milk of a morning; yet that 


was not enough, in the e yes of this 
fastidious admirer, to cloud her 
loveliness. But, while the dream 
was upon him, he encountered, in 
one of the peasants a discarded 
lover of this typical beauty. A little 
conversation let a new light upon 
the subject of the milkmaid’s 
angelhood ; his refinement took the 
alarm at the coarseness of the sins 
of a simple nature. 

He remembered this now. Cer- 
tainly Lord Blasil did not sin from 
simplicity; but the change which 
Madonna found it possible to 
effect, in her very self, made him 
wonder whether loveliness is not 
invariably a mere cloak or disguise. 
It was the only way in which he 
could understand the thing. Ma- 
donna, as an artist, was be ‘yond his 
grasp. And so he sat through half 
the night, his meerschaum unlit, 
his hound patiently watching him, 
and wondering in his faithful, dim 
dog-brain what could ail his volup- 
tuous master that he should sit 
thus, statue-like, before a dying fire. 

Madonna, meantime, had driven 
straight to Maurice’s rooms. He 
had been at the theatre, but she 
had noticed that he left before she 
did, and she calculated that he 
would be at home. She was right: 
the man who answered the door 
said, * Yes, he had just come in; 
but he did not know that he would 
see anyone.” 
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“Will you tell him,” said Ma- 
donna, “ that Lord Blasil wishes to 
see him.” 

The man went, and returned im- 
mediately to usher her in. She 
pulled off her sealskin cloak, and 
the servant (who had never seen 
her before) took it from her. So 
sheentered Maurice’s study, dressed 
simply as she appeared upon the 
stage. 

“Of course,” 
is Madonna.” 

She took no notice of the form 
of his greeting, but sat down in the 
chair he offered her, and began to 
talk. She accepted a cigarette and 
some claret. Maurice took his 
place in a chair near her, and fol- 
lowed her lead; only glancing at 
her now and then to assure himself 
he was not dreaming. 

For his visitor seemed actually 
to be Lord Blasil, not Madonna. 
He soon lost the idea of Madonna, 
and spoke as though it were Lord 
Blasil he spoke to. And he began 
soon to speak with heat, for his 
visitor—languidly enough, it is 
true, but still forcibly—talked in a 
manner which displeased him. 

Maurice was a literary man who 
spent the greater part of the year 
in London. He did not profess 
to be, or attempt to be, better 
than other men about him—indeed, 
he was considered rather fast, 
and perhaps his friendship with 
Madonna herself was one of 
the brightest and purest spots 
in his life. Yet he soon be- 
gan to feel the society of 
Lord Blasil oppressive from its 
atmosphere of refined viciousness. 
He grew heated and a little indig- 
nant in listening to some of the 
stories, and replying to some of the 
theories which his visitor quietly 
and easily brought forward as a 
matter of course. 

They talked on far into the night, 
and Lord Blasil, as the hours 
passed on, showed the possibilities 
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and the inner recesses of his cha- 
racter until Maurice eyed him with 
an aversion as hot as, though diffe- 
rent from, Sir Charles’s. 

Lord Blasil rose at last, and took 
his leave ; but he paused and turned 
ere he reached the door. 

“Now,” he said, “I have shown 
you myself, and have given you 
some idea of what I suggest to 
others. May you forgive ‘yourself 
for having created me: for having 
so pandered to the public taste as 
to have pleased them with a modern 
monster like myself, when there 
lay in you the power to put before 
it beautiful thoughts and a noble 
ideal. You have ‘worked for effect, 
for success: you may yet work with 
a higher aim.” 

So saying, Lord Blasil left the 
room, drew on his sealskin coat, 
and entered his carriage. Maurice, 
absorbed and distracted, remained 
gazing at the door through which 
his strange visitor had departed. 

Madonna, within her carriage, 
took the dark wig from off her soft 
fair hair, and the moustache from 
her lip. 

It was late when she got home; 
the house felt wide and lonely as 
she entered it. Her maid, sleepy, 
yet with a smile (for Madonna’s 
servants always were fond of her), 
was waiting to undress her. When 
the dress coat was laid aside, 
Madonna drew on her white cache- 
mire dressing-gown with a sigh of 
relief. She had never cared much 
for such things ; but now she felt 
a pleasure in the soft lace that fell 
about her robe. “I am a woman 
again,” she said to herself, as the 
maid took the pins from her hair 
and let the long curls fall upon her 
shoulders. 

She had relieved herself of the 
intensity with which she had 
realised the character of Lord 
Blasil by showing to Maurice what 
she felt to be the immorality of 
such a depiction, and, with the 
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sense that a duty had been done, a 
reaction set in. She threw off 
the stress which had been upon 
her; she delighted in every detail 
which was part of her womanli- 
ness. 

The mood lasted, indeed, grew in 
strength; and the next day she 
found herself so foolishly feminine 
as to be waiting impatiently for the 
hour of Sir Charles’s afternoon 
visit. It came, and passed ; he was 
late. She was more disappointed 
than she liked to allow when she 
found that it was growing too late 
for the accustomed saunter in the 
Park. She had, half unconsciously, 
been longing to lean upon his arm, 
to place herself in the womanly 
attitude—to be taken care of, in 
fact, even though it were only in 
trifles that the protection would be 
shown. 

It was quite late in the afternoon 
when he came at last. Madonna 
had given up attempting to read or 
work ; she had crouched down by 
the fire, to watch and wait for his 
step. She had become absorbed in 
the thought of her lover, and his 
absence filled her with concern. 
She forgot that the active part of 
her day had yet to come; Lord 
Blasil had passed out of her con- 
sciousness. 

She did not turn to greet him 
till he was close to her; then the 
slender, closely-draped figure arose 
amid the flickering firelight like a 
more intense flame; she lifted her 
face to his, her eyes liquid with 
love-light. 

Sir Charles touched her hand, 
looked into those gleaming eyes, 
and then covered his own. 

“What is the matter, Charlie ?” 
cried Madonna. “ Are you ill or 
troubled ?” 

“ Both, I think. Troubled I am, 
indeed, and that beyond my endur- 
ance.” 

“Charlie!” she said, in that deep, 
mellow voice of hers, so womanly 
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and full, “tell me your trouble. 
Cannot I alleviate it ?” 

“No!” he answered, “unless you 
can again change yourself, and hide 
from me that horrible face which 
now I see always beneath your 
mask of beauty !” 

“ What!” she said, her voice 
losing one whole gradation of rich- 
ness, and the sympathy sinking 
back from her eyes, “are you 
thinking still of this foolish charac- 
ter which annoys your” 

“Don’t say annoys—it haunts, 
it pursues me! I cannot see you 
as Madonna any longer. I have 
fought: against it, but it has con- 
quered me at last. When [I first 
saw you in that dress the trans- 
formation was terrible to my eyes; 
yet it seemed that the face which I 
hated was imposed upon, and hid 
over, the face I loved. But 
gradually this has changed, and 
beneath your own I see that horrid 
countenance—your sweetest smile 
contains his sneer, your tenderest 
glance is capable of his hideous in- 
sincerity. I can bear it no longer 
—your face will drive me mad !” 

Madonna had sat down in a chair 
and held her hands tight clasped 
in her lap. She felt that she had 
come to a point beyond which it 
would be impossible to tolerate her 
lover’s strange revulsions of feeling. 
“ T think,” she said, after a pause, 
“this has gone far enough. I do 
not expect visitors to address such 
language as this to me; you had 
better cease your visits, as they are 
plainly no longer agreeable to you. 
I free you from our engagement.” 

“Thank you,” answered Sir 
Charles gravely, and took one step 
as if intending to go immediately. 
But suddenly he broke out again: 

“You are not exhibiting another 
character, but your own, when you 
stand and speak before an audience. 
You cannot incorporate another 
individuality into yourself. The 
artist may represent things foreign 
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to his own nature upon canvas, 
but not upon his face. What you 
express by your actions and ap- 
pearance you must have sympathy 
with, therefore there is a part of 
your soul in which it has a home. 
Lord Blasil and his petty falseness 
must be as much a part of your 
very self as is the Madonna I have 
loved. You have only exhibited 
yourself in a new light.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Madonna, as 
soon as he had ceased to speak, 
“but I do not wish to discuss 
myself just now.” 

She was sitting still, her hands 
clasped tight before her. He looked 
at her; with a mighty effort he 
gazed a moment full and earnestly 
at her. “Good bye, Madonna,” 
he said, in a low tremulous voice. 
She raised her eyes to his and 
stirred a little, almost as if in pain. 
“Oh, my God! there is his look 
again, 1 see it creep up from 
beneath !” cried Sir Charles. “ It is 
too terrible!” 

Without another word, he 
hurried away, leaving her, still 
sitting there in the chair beside 
the fire. 

And she sat on without moving, 
her hands tight clasped, her eyes 
fixed. 

A great darkness had fallen on 
her. She was filled with a sense 
of chill and dreariness which she 
could not struggle against. She 
was mentally crushed by this 
sudden slaying of her love-life: 
the words which Sir Charles had 
said about her art seemed to take 
from it all meaning and reality. 
In the deep melancholy of her un- 
expected isolation she began almost 
to believe him right, that her acting 
was nothing but a varied exhibi- 
tion of herself. She thought dully 
of the applause which had always 
been to her a kind of food—it ap- 
peared to her no longer as the 
appreciation of an artist’s work, it 
seemed only a blundering amuse- 
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ment caused by a foolish woman 
who was willing to show the loath- 
someness of her heart or the gaiety 
of her spirits, according to her 
caprice. 

Her art, her love, her life—all 
was swept from her. She felt 
herself to be just alone—a sad and 
solitary individuality in a gray 
mist of stern realities. 

But there came the inevitable 
hour when that unappeasable 
tyrant, the public, demanded her 
presence. She had disregarded 
her dinner; but, when her maid 
anxiously assured her that there 
would scarcely be time for her to 
reach the theatre and to dress, she 
roused herself from her dark 
lethargy. She ate some food 
without knowing what she ate, 
and drank enough wine to 
strengthen her for the task which 
lay before her. 

Never had her heart failed her 
as it failed her to-night. She 
trembled when she stood dressed, 
and ready to go upon the stage. 
Everything seemed garish and 
false to her—the business of the 
stage was a mockery; the words 
of the play, which before had 
appeared pregnant with wit, 
sounded to her ears flat and 
empty. 

Maurice, in his corner, waited 
her appearance with almost a 
feeling of awe. She had so 
startled and overwhelmed him 
during her visit at his rooms on the 
previous night, that he felt almost 
afraid when the moment ap- 
proached for him to again behold 
the character which was the 
creature of his own imagina- 
tion. 

To his amazement, her presence, 
when she came, seemed rather to 
dim than to illuminate the stage. 
What didit mean? He leaned for- 
ward and listened intently, for her 
articulation was less distinct than 
usual. As the play proceeded his 
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amazement grew, for she faltered 
in her acting more than once. 

He feared she must be ill. He 
hurried out, when the play was 
over, to find her, and ascertain 
what could be the matter. But 
she had been too quick for him. 
They told him that, when she 
had spoken her last word, she 
had gone straight to her broug- 
ham without changing her dress 
—without speaking a word to 
anyone. 

He went home, full of concern 
about her; and when he awoke in 
the morning his first thought was 
for her. He put aside other 
engagements, and went early to 
her house. 

He was shown into her drawing- 
room. Everything looked as it 
had looked that morning when he 
had first asked her to personate 
his character of Lord Blasil. The 
sunlight fell upon the birds and 
flowers in the wide window. Ma- 
donna sat in her accustomed chair 
beside the fire; she wore the 
same dress of violet velvet—the 
white lace fell softly about her full 
white throat; but the fair face 
was a shade paler, and the sweet 
Madonna-like smile a shade more 
dim. She had a book upon her 
knees, but it was unread; her 
hands were clasped upon the 
leaves. 

“T am glad to see you,” she 
said, as Maurice sat down beside 
her. 

“Are you ill?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“No. Why do you ask? Be- 
cause I murdered my part last 
night? I will tell you why that 
was. I had taken a sudden horror 
of the character, for a feeling 
possessed me that it was an exhi- 
bition of my own evilness.” 

“Your artistic powers outdid 
themselves the night before. It 
must have been a re-action.” 

“ Artistic powers? — tell me, 
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Maurice, do you believe that an 
actor can represent anything of 
which his nature does not contain 
the possibilities ?”’ 

“No, but should that trouble 
you? The artistic, the creative 
nature is the nearest akin to God, 
who must contain all possibilities 
within Himself. Your artistic 
power may perhaps terrify you, 
for it passes beyond representa- 
tion into creation. You have filled 
with actual humanity the idea of 
Lord Blasil, of which I produced 
but the germ-thought. But 
though this power may terrify 
you, hold it sacred. It is a spark 
of divine life within you.” 

“ Well,” said Madonna, with a 
strange sort of melancholy mirtk- 
fulness, “this being of whose 
creation you speak fulfils his 
character well. Lord Blasil is 
fond of bringing trouble between 
lovers; he has parted another 
pair.” 

“What do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Maurice. 

She did not answer. He stared 
at her sad face, on which the smile 
flickered doubtfully. 

“ Not—you don’t mean yourself, 
and—” 

“And Sir Charles,” said 
Madonna, taking up his unfinished 
sentence. 

“* But how has Lord Blasil— ?” 

“How has Lord Blasil done 
this? I really don’t know that I 
van tell you. Sir Charles found it 
impossible to dissociate me from 
him; and, as he regarded his 
company as unbearable, of course 
he found it necessary to forswear 
mine.” 

“You don’t really mean that 
you——that your engagement is 
broken?” 

“T do,” said Madonna. 

“ And this !—” exclaimed Mau- 
rice, “at the moment of your 
greatest triumph !—when you have 
decisively taken your position 
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above every living actress! when 
you have made the stage your 
own !—strange, that trouble should 
come to you now!” 

“ Perhaps it is best as it is,” said 
Madonna; “for Sir Charles suc- 
ceeded yesterday in putting me out 
of conceit with my art. That is 
why I acted so badly last night. I 
am absurdly impressionable; all 
women are, I suppose. Already 
you have again made me think it 
an art worth living for.” 

“Why, Madonna, such art as 
yours—such a capacity as yours 
when you came to my rooms and 
showed me myself, and exhibited 
to me my own thoughts—it is an 
art worth living and dying for!” 

“Then I will live for it,” said 
Madonna, fixing dream~ eyes upon 
the fire; “ you have given me new 
life. Doubtless,” she said, in a 
fainter voice, “I can live for my 
art—and perhaps die for it—with- 
out love.” 

There was a little pause. And 
then Maurice came very softly to 
her side, and spoke half timidly : 

“ Madonna, as an artist I already 
worship you—as a woman dare [ 
ask if you will let me love your” 
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She did not take her eyes from 
the fire for a moment. When she 
lifted them to his, they were wet, 
and gleamed like violets with the 
dew upon them. 

“You are so good, dear Mau- 
rice,” she said; “ but do not let us 
deceive ourselves. I am not part 
of your destiny, except as a fellow- 
worker. Don’t look so sad; we 
may flirt a little, you know,” she 
added, her smile brightening. 
“Come, sit here and talk to me. 
It helps me to realise my work.” 

“Curses on Lord Blasil!” cried 
Maurice. ‘“ Why did I let him 
come into existence ? Oh, Madonna, 
I cannot forgive myself. You were 
indeed inspired when you showed 
me how evil a thing I had done. 
Yet the very intensity of your in- 
spiration has brought you this 
sudden solitude!” 

“Perhaps,” she said, with a 
strange smile, “as solitude seems 
to be the inevitable fate of the 
artist, this may be considered as a 
kind of hall-mark upon me. Surely 
I am genuine in my art now that 
it has driven my love out of 
doors ? ” 
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In the Talmud, where great 
things are so inextricably mingled 
with small, alternating according 
as Rabbi of whim or Rabbi of 
wisdom succeeded to the leadership 
of the schools, we have to search 
for many a ray of light both upon 
the theory and actual substance of 
parable. We have to look both 
for parabolic forms, and for 
evidence of the quality of thought 
which these forms were understood 
to enshrine. Fortunately we can 
find many specimens of parable, 
and also, both from the interpreta- 
tions now and again attached to 
them, and from the manifest bent 
of the thoughts that cluster round 
them, are able to discover the key 
to the secret which they enclose. 

An example or two will help us 
to appreciate the peculiar quality 
of spiritual thought for the con- 
veyance of which parable would 
appear to be the normal vehicle. 

“ A man of great wealth and of 
a kindly disposition desired to 
make his slave happy. He gave 
him, therefore, his freedom, and 
presented him with as much as he 
could carry away in a single ship 
of articles of merchandise. 

“*Go,’ said he, ‘ sail to different 
countries, dispose of these goods, 
and that which thou mayest receive 
for them shall be thine own.’ 

“The slave sailed away with his 
gifts, but before he had been long 
upon his ocean voyage he was over- 
taken by a storm. His ship was 
driven upon a rock and split in 
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sunder; all on board was lost, all 
save the slave alone, who swam to 
an island shore near by. Sad, 
despondent, with nought in the 
world, he left the shore, and 
walked deeper and deeper into the 
island, until he drew nigh a large 
and beautiful city. There many 
people approached him with joyous 
shouts of welcome, and cries of 
‘Long live the king!’ They 
brought a sumptuous carriage, 
and, placing him therein, escorted 
him to a magnificent palace, where 
many servants gathered about him, 
clothing him in_ royal robes, 
addressing him as their sovereign, 
and expressing their obedience to 
his will. 

“The slave was filled with amaze- 
ment; he believed that he must be 
dreaming, and that what he saw, 
heard, and experienced was mere 
passing fantasy. But as by degrees 
he became convinced of the reality 
of his condition, he said to some 
that were about him, toward whom 
he felt drawn by a friendly feeling, 

“* How is this? I cannot com- 
prehend it. That you should thus 
elevate and honour a man whom 
you know not, a poor, naked 
wanderer whom you have never 
seen before, making him your lord, 
causes me a wonder that I cannot 
readily express.’ 

“** Sire,’ replied they, ‘this island 
is inhabited not by men but by 
spirits. Long since they prayed 
God to send them year by year a 
son of man to reign over them, 
and He has answered their prayers. 
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Yearly He sends them a son of 
man, whom they receive with 
honour, and elevate to the throne ; 
but his dignity and power end with 
the year. At its close his royal 
garments are taken from him, he 
is placed on board a ship, and 
carried to a vast and desolate 
island, where, unless he has pre- 
viously been wise and prepared for 
this day beforehand, he will find 
neither friend nor subject, and be 
obliged to pass a weary, lonely, 
hapless life. Here is chosen a new 
sovereign, and so year follows year. 
The monarchs who preceded thee 
were careless and indifferent, en- 
joying their power to the full, and 
recking not of the day when it 
should end. Do thou, then, be 
wiser; let our words find rest 
within thine heart.’ 

“The new-made king listened 
attentively to all this, and felt 
grieved that he should have lost 
even the time he had already 
missed for making preparations for 
his loss of power. 

“ He addressed the wise one who 
had spoken, saying, ‘Counsel me, 
O spirit of wisdom, how that I 
may prepare for the days which 
are to come.’ 

“* Naked thou camest to us, and 
naked will thou be sent to the 
desolate island whereof I have told 
thee,’ replied the other. “ At 
present thou art king, and mayest 
do as pleaseth thee ; send therefore 
to this island workmen, that they 
may build houses, till the soil, and 
give beauty to the surroundings. 
The barren soil will be changed 
into fruitful fields, people will 
journey thither to live, and thou 
wilt have established a new king- 
dom for thyself, with subjects to 
welcome thee in gladness, so soon 
as thou shalt have lost thy power 
here. The year is short, the work 
is long; wherefore be earnest and 
diligent.’ 

“This counsel the King followed. 
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He sent workmen and materials 
to the desolate island, and before 
the close of his temporary power it 
had become a pleasant and attrac- 
tive spot, and full of bloom. 

“The rulers who had gone 
before had anticipated with dread 
the day when their power should 
come to an end; or had 
smothered all thought of it in 
revelry. But he looked forward 
to that day as a day of joy, when 
he should enter upon a career of 
peace that should not pass away, 
and happiness that should have no 
end. 

“The day arrived: the freed 
slave, who had been made King, was 
deprived of his authority. With 
his power were lost his royal robes. 
Naked he was placed upon a ship, 
and its sails were set for the deso- 
late isle. 

“When he approached its shores, 
however, the people whom he had 
sent there came to meet him with 
music, song, and great joy. They 
made him a prince among them, 
and he lived with them for ever in 
pleasantness, and peace.” 

Parables have been grammati- 
cally divided into their protasis, 
the first or defining proposition, 
and their apodosis, the consequent 
or answering proposition. The first 
part consisting of the literal and 
apparent sense, and the second of 
the mystical or figurative sense. 
Sometimes this apodosis, or inter- 
pretation, is found expressed or 
partially expressed, and appended 
to the symbolic part; and it is a 
strong argument for the virtue in- 
herent in the parabolic form of 
speech, that while the interpreting 
clause is most generally found 
damaged in the course of its tradi- 
tion, the parable proper is more 
often found integral and intact. 
Parable indeed seems to be a kind 
of organic form, impregnable save 
to a loving and cunning finger, 
staunchly silent or broken into 
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atoms before a misappreciator. 
The interpretation on the other 
hand is no closed casket, respon- 
sive to the touch only upon the 
discovery of its secret spring; but 
is open, and so subject to the de- 
structive handling of prejudice and 
sectarianism, the blundering dislo- 
cations of ignorance, or the sly 
interpolations of craft or caprice. 
In the case of the parable quoted 
above, the accompanying interpre- 
tation is merely imperfect. It 
gives a consistent clue to the signi- 
fications of the principal symbols. 
As in many parabolic instances, 
the House-master represents the 
Deity. The slave is the soul being 
disparted from its home in God, 
and given freedom or individuality. 
The island is the corporeal world 
appertaining to that soul.* The 
friends who give him good counsel 
are his good inclinations. The 
year of his reign is his span of ter- 
restrial life; the desolate island is 
the future world; the workmen 
and material are the good deeds 
by which alone it can be made a 
pleasant and peaceful dwelling. 
From these deciphered symbols 
it is easy to construct the whole 
interpretation. It should be pre- 
mised, however, that formal inter- 
pretation is foreign to the idea of 
a parable, which is nothing if not 
suggestive. Its suggestions are 
in itself, its true interpretation 
should live fluidic in the mind, 
where its significance can be lit up 
with greater or lesser light accord- 
ing to the stretch of the mind’s own 
horizon, and the variously illumi- 
native power of its experience. 
The wealthy House-master is the 
Deity ; but how shall we speak in 


other than parabolic form of His 
intentions towards His offspring, 
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of the mode of differentiation of a 
finite from an infinite We can 
but say that the slave, first inti- 
mately bound up in God, is made 
a free soul, and endowed, fo~ 
merchant’s functions, with a power 
of exchanging sympathies and 
buying experience. The different 
countries represent a span, or suc- 
cessive spans, of life. The inter- 
preter must judge by such analo- 
gies as he may, whether one is all. 
What is gained in this commerce 
of life is truly one’s own. The 
thought comes into relation here 
with the Parable of the Ten 
Talents. 

The soul glides away from the 
infinite into the variety of finite 
existence. Either finite spiritual 
existence is impossible without 
character being first acquired by 
difficulty, and the sweet gifts of 
the spirit’s love-infancy are soon 
broken up (symbolised by the 
storm which wrecks the vessel and 
loses its cargo and passengers ; the 
sundering of the ship perhaps 
also typifying that cracking of the 
bi-une spiritual sphere which it 
has been said disparts into division 
of sex before it can reach a corpo- 
real plane), or the shipwreck is an 
image of the relinquishment of the 
bright celestial world with its loves 
and friendships, and of the strange 
inexplicable state that must be the 
concomitant of the process of 
birth. 

With regard to the water, we 
may call to mind the stream, 
whether Nile or Jordan, which has 
been taken by so many in humanity 
as the type of what the soul passes 
through on its journey from earth’s 
life. Here it is swum through on 
the same passage, but the journey 
is made the reverse way, that is, into 






in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
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not out of the corporeal world. This 
world, with its separation from other 
spheres, the comparative indepen- 
dence and isolation of its inhabi- 
tants, its ingress and egress alike 
by water which must be swum 
through, unless special pity or 
special circumstances provide a 
boat, is the island of the parable. 
Approaching this abode, the naked 
soul is appalled by the “solid un- 
realities” it meets with. 

What means this apparatus of 
senses and qualities, inclinations 
and functions, faculties and powers, 
to a soul that has yet only known 
the pure slavery of love, as the 
mollusc may know the sunshine, or 
the floating sea weed the water that 
enwraps it ? Here area very formid- 
able troop of powers—hearing and 
seeing, and smelling and tasting, 
and feeling, and in the palace in the 
city, to which the soul is led by the 
carriage of nerves and message 
bearers, are there not emotions that 
shout for joy, passions that are 
grand but rebellious, and thinking 
functions that —lightsoume Ariels 
as they are—are glad to be 
exercised, but require a master to 
bring them to rule and order. This 
supremacy and kingliness makes 
the rich robes with which all the 
qualities and subordinate faculties 
come together to endow and clothe 
their lord. The spark of wandering 
and lost and naked spirit may well 
feel itself abashed in presence of 
their lordly appanage and retinue. 
The range of rule must seem so 
vast, the position so responsible. 
In a dream we might deem our- 
selves monarchs of a world, and see 
obsequious ministers and bowing 
lacqueys before us, and all manner 
of pride and power within our 
grasp. The awakening with its 
sharp reproof would show us that 
we had been indulging in fantasy, 
and had been made its prey. This 
is a fine metaphor to convey the 
idea of a fresh-come soul en- 
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deavouring to comprehend its 
domain of sensual existence. 

The men about the slave who is 
made king, to whom he resorts for 
advice, might seem to represent 
spiritual existences with whom he 
is still in communion, were it not 
for the fact that these men for 
whom he experiences a friendly 
feeling, are inhabitants of the 
island over which he rules ; that is 
to say, what they typify must 
belong to the domain of his own 
embodiment with all its functions, 
capacities, and attributes, into 
which by his rule he pours that 
quality of his own which he brought 
from God. These men must, there- 
fore, symbolise that natural wisdom 
of his which seems really at one 
with inspiration; and his questioning 
commune with them resembles that 
perplexity caused by external things 
which is not uncommonly found in 
imaginative and spiritually sensitive 
persons, even in these latter days. 

In what exact phraseology a 
rabbi would have interpreted the 
expression “Sire, this island is 
inhabited by spirits,” it would be 
difficult to determine. But we 
may instead submit a meaning 
familiar to modern study. This 
corporeal frame is supported by 
many inhabitants. The physio- 
logist speaks of germ-cells, of 
“separateness of nervous pieces,” 
“involuntary actions,” “ deflection 
of nerve.” As a poetic physiolo- 
gist once said, “ The whole system 
is a quasi thing; a mental theatre 
or drama. The spinal cord moves 
as though it felt; the medulla 
oblongata breathes and eats, as if 
it were instinct with appetites ; the 
senses feel as if they were con- 
scious; and the brain understands 
as though it were a spirit. The 
cheek, too, blushes, as though it 
were ashamed; and so forth. But 
all is quasi, and depends upon a 
reality somewhere which is in none 
of the actors; and which reality 
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proximately lies in a_ spiritual 
organism or in the human wind. 
Take this away, and the mimicry 1s 
soon at an end.” The heart, the 
lungs, the brain, the skin, the 
nerves, each have their own proper 
motions and life. But this comes 
into activity only when they can 
find service with a living creature, 
and the highest of such creatures 
for whom can be done most abun- 
dant lordly service is the son of 
man, the spiritual being that in- 
herits the essence of all this com- 
posite man-life. With every soul 
that comes into the world these 
earth spirits gain their opportunity 
of activity and service. In all 
dignity they enthrone him, but at 
the end of his year of life he must 
go, the robes of state then fall off 
from him, the throne is shaken, he 
is cast out; and the earth spirits 
are ready for the entrance of 
another soul to make a kingdom in 
which they can live. 

As to the immortal spirit, again 
there is that water of truth to 
pass, before there can be any new 
extension of life. According to 
the parable, there is indeed a king- 
dom prepared for the indifferent 
and careless king, but it is vast and 
desolate. He is alone, he has 
neither friend nor subject, he is 
neither in the bosom of God, nor 
the activity of physical life; he is 
a spirit, and face to face with his 
own dreary and isolated existence. 
A terrible picture, which cannot be 
made much clearer than it is, or 
translated altogether out of 
metaphor ! 

The hero of the parable applies 
his heart unto wisdom, and instead 
of looking forward with dread to 
the close of his earthly career, or 
smothering the thought of it with 
revelry, he tries to make up for 
lost time, and turns his attention 
to what he has to do. 

To understand the meaning of 
the symbols of what he does now, 
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we must realise that the spirit of 
man has lordship at once over the 
two islands of the parable. He is 
in earth life, and has command 
over its faculties. Hidden though 
the spiritual part of him may be, 
he is no less a spirit, and as such 
has his island of individual exist- 
ence in the world of spirit. We 
can thus understand the transfer 
of “workmen and material’ from 
island to island during the soul’s 
corporeal reign. The workmen are 
the spiritual inclinations, the 
material is the good they carry 
forward into actual work. 

A striking difference will be 
observed between the conditions 
of entry to the two islands. In 
coming to the first, the naked 
slave finds the city ready, the 
people acclaiming; he has to use 
them as he finds them, and rule as 
best he may. The spirit, that is 
to say, has no hand in the produc- 
tion of the bodily frame and con- 
ditions with which he is to be 
identified. He finds parents to 
whom is due the physical nest in 
which he is to live. With regard 
to the other island, on the contrary, 
he must send his own workmen, 
prepare his own palace, beautify 
his own fields. The spirit in the 
spiritual world is father of his 
own fate, fashioner of his own 
presentment. The beauty or ugli- 
ness of his life, even of what we 
call surroundings, emanates from 
himself alone; with this reserva- 
tion, that the island is originally a 
divine creation, and is the material 
upon which the tenant can work 
what way he will. 

While the man is passing away, 
the island for which he is bound is 
described as desolate :—during the 
process of physical dissolution it 
would be hard to expect even a 
spirit to be able to marshal his 
faculties, be master of his actions, 
or blossom into beautiful life. 

The deposed king, exiled from 
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. earth, glides along in his mystic 
boat. As he draws near to his 
spiritual home, his faculties awake, 
his interior energies revive, his 
capacities expand, his love seeks to 
give itself out again, and as he 
approaches his new anchorage, all 
his chosen subordinates are at his 
beck and call, meeting him, in the 
words of the parable, with “ music, 
song, and great joy.” He is again 
lord of himself, prince of bis varied 
retinue of living properties and 
powers.* 

What if on arrival at the island 
the prince cannot stand upright and 
be made the master and lord of 
all his ready potencies? What if 
while prince of the former island he 
have sent bad workmen and bad 
material to the unseen realm across 
the seas? What of the slave who, 
reaching the first island, cannot 
attain to kingship over its tribes ; 
what is he when he comes to the 
second island? This parable does 
not say! We will now proceed to 


search for light upon these and 
other subjects, and for further 
evidence of the subtle virtue of 
parable, from the crystal legacies 
of the great parabolist. 


In passing from Talmudic 
parables to those of Jesus (whom 
some cultured Hebrews love as a 
mighty Talmudist), we have to 
avoid certain very opposite preju- 
dices, if we would enter upon 


* Shakespeare brings the parabolic element into his most thoughtful sonnets. 
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the discussion of the parables 
generally, and from the side of 
literature and art, rather than that 
of doctrinal theology. We have 
to cast aside the teaching that the 
parables evidence a design on the 
part of Jesus to reveal to a sect of 
his own formation something which 
was to be arbitrarily hidden from, or 
necessarily a closed book to, the more 
enlightened men who remained in 
orthodox Judaism. Hillel and Ga- 
maliel were accustomed to parabolic 
forms themselves, and probably 
felt the need of some such mode 
of expression. For these earnest 
doctors had a very obstinate, pre- 
judiced, and spiritually unbelieving 
generality to do with, a people of 
a kind not unknown in other 
history, whom anything palpably 
outside the orthodox tradition 
would have dangerously aroused. 
The teachings of Jesus were, like 
any philosophical truth, or poetical 
conception, for all time and for all 
that could appreciate them: “ he 
that hath ears, let him hear.” 
Jesus had more splendid vitality 
and less of the conventional 
caution than any rabbi of his 
era; indeed he moved in the 
more glowing atmosphere of pro- 
phetic insight ; hence he was more 
of a disturber than they, bruis- 
ing the old Pharisaic puff-ball, 
which, like all effete establishments, 
was dying of petty dignity and 


The 


following is closely akin to the Talmudic parable itself : 


** Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Fooled by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more :— 
So shalt thou feed on death that feeds on men, 
And death once dead, there’s no more dying then.”’ 
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emptiness. But it by no means 
follows that all his parables were 
new made. It would have been 
impossible to get a word listened 
to if he had shown no links 
between accepted tradition and his 
own readings of life. Rabbi hung 
to rabbi, text to text, and com- 
mentary to commentary, as in a 
cluster of swarming bees the fore 
legs of one cling to the hinder 
legs of another. Hillel in an in- 
spired mood might have made one 
of the Gospel parables, more than 
one of which are introduced in a 
manner as of something professedly 
familiar already :—‘ That manis not 
the discoverer of any art who first 
says the thing ; but he who says it 
so long, and so loud, and so clearly, 
that he compels mankind to hear 
him” (Edinburgh Review, 1826). 
On the other hand, the spirit of 
every utterance of Jesus (glosses 
apart) is at once so elevated and 
so homogeneous, that, whether he 
fused old metal or virgin ore in his 


crucible, his splendid originality 
cannot be seriously disputed. The 
suggestion of such question is 
absurd. 

Another kind of prejudice that 


has to be avoided is of later 
growth; but it is unsupported by 
fact, history, and _ probability, 
equally with the older prejudices 
that lie in the doctrinal approaches 
to the parables. 

The oldest prejudice we may 
term that of ignorance and bigotry, 
the newest the prejudice of blind 
materialism and unappreciative 
indifference. The great teacher saw 
the principles of life in its details ; 
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he loved to penetrate the veil rather 
than to classify the strands of its 
web. Therefore, the argument 
against him is, that he had no know- 
ledge. He was an amiable enthu- 
siast, making pretty parables that 
were a tissue of charming impossi- 
bilities; he was a country-bred 
youth who knew nothing of the 
world, save in a rustic prism of his 
own naive and innocent nature.* 
This is the theory. As a matter 
of fact, this simple creature was 
brought up in largely populated 
and busy gentile Galilee; he 
traversed as a pedestrian four very 
different provinces at least— 
Pheenicia, mother of letters to his 
race, and touched by Egyptian 
lore; his own Galilee wherein, 
within a day’s journey of his re- 
puted native place, was the capital 
city of all Palestine, while within a 
short walk of Nazareth wasa college 
of rabbis, and a court of justice 
established by Rome; Samaria, 
sectarian thorn in the side of 
Judaic nationalism, a province 
sown with Herodian cities and 
palaces; and Judea herself, with 
her close Pharisaic borough of Jeru- 
salem, which, nevertheless, even to 
the Temple’s outer precincts was 
open to crowds of alien Jews, Alex- 
andrians, Babylonians, Medians, as 
well as to Greek-speaking officials 
and Roman soldiers. He, therefore, 
can scarcely have been without 
either experience or culture ; while, 
as a matter of fact, he seems indeed 
to have been as well acquainted 
with his country’s literature and 
literary methods as Plato with 
Greek thought and the Socratic 


* Qu’il n’edt aucune connaissance de l'état général du monde, c’est ce qui résulte de 


chaque trait de ses discours les plus authentiques. 
en royaumes qui se font la guerre; il semble ignorer la “ paix romaine,’’ 
nouveau de société qu’ inaugurait son siécle 


La terre lui parait encore divisée 
et l'état 
Les charmantes impossibilités dont 


fourmillent ses paraboles, quand il met en scéne les rois et les puissants, prouvent qu’il 
ne concut jamais la société aristocratique que comme un jeune villageois qui voit le 
monde a travers le prisme de sa naiveté. . . . Quoique né A une époque oi le principe 
de la science positive était déji proclamé, il vécut en plein surnaturel. 


RENAN, Vie de Jésus. 
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manner. Moreover there are evi- 
dences of his not having been 
entirely unacquainted with Plato’s 
own thoughts; evidences as dis- 
tinct as the footmark on the shore 
of Defoe’s island. 

Those, therefore, who affect to 
patronise him as an imaginative 
villager ought either to confess to 
the densest critical ignorance, or to 
go beyond a supercilious verdict 
upon his naive and charming tri- 
flmgs, and, in consideration of his 
enormous influence, to pronounce 
him the most dangerous misleader 
in the world. 

The allegation is no doubt true 
that he did live “in full super- 
natural.” Great poets, prophets, 
and thinkers, while living usefully 
in the world, have from age to age 
penetrated more or less deeply 
into the unseen spheres that per- 
meate our life. With him this 
faculty was pre-eminent. But he 
appears to have had no prophetic 
soul to give warning that accurate 
classification of observed external 
facts—a very wholesome and valu- 
able study as far as it goes—was, 
as recently discovered, the one 
thing needful ; and, while showing 
a face both bright and brave on 
the corporeal plane, he loved to 
look with other eyes into his never- 
abandoned spiritual home, where 
essential life is to be found. 

Of this he discoursed, and of the 
light thrown by it upon the world 
we are in. The whole question 
of the appreciation of him and of 
his oracles and parables hangs on 
the difference between eyes that 
see, ears that hear, and eyes closed, 
and ears dull of hearing. To 
speak slightingly of the experience 
or common sense of the author of 
the “ parables of charming impos- 
sibility,’ merely because of his 
spirituality, is the same as to 
impugn a painter of culture for 
preferring blossomy landscapes and 
the aspects of the skies to scenes 
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of court intrigue or the bric-a-brac 
of a palace. The real founder of 
@ hew era was, we are told by the 
French critic, ignorant of a new 
state of society that began with 
his time, and sadly neglected solid 
positive science for idle parabolic 
extravaganzas! The idea is so 
flagrantly ludicrous, that it is mar- 
vellous the author was not laughed 
out of his eminent position for 
giving it birth, The “ Roman 
Peace ”’!—the world has had many 
such, but none the less now as then 
are the kingdoms of the earth 
warring one with the other. Diplo- 
matic intrigue, civilised slaughter, 
competitive selfishness, vieings of 
vanities !—with these as they exist 
in the new era, we can well justify 
the picture of the old. Bloodthirsti- 
ness has somewhat yielded to world- 
thirstiness ; that is the main change. 

Unless some truth of this kind 
can be seen, it is useless to approach 
the parables. And it is worse 
than useless unless through some 
cleft of emotion has once entered 
the earnest desire that opens to 
sight the vista of the way of life; 
for it is not to everyone that it is 
given to transcend the physical and 
intellectual machinery to which we 
are adjusted here, and without 
losing sanity to direct the unveiled 
eyes into the realms of light. The 
parables can wait; to the discerning, 
appreciative eye the pearl has lost 
neither brightness or value because 
of being trampled under the feet of 
the swine. 

We may now turn, with both 
freedom and reverence, to some of 
the parables of Jesus. Absence 
of freedom would allow the way to 
be crowded with stumbling-blocks, 
looming large in the shadowy 
twilight of bigotry, and appalling 
to the wayfarer who is not one of a 
caravan, and who wishes to press 
forward. Lack of reverence would 
imply the absence of that one 
quality, without which no goal can 
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ever be reached whether in scien- 
tific or religious thought—earnest- 
ness. Earnestness implies some 
amount of love, and without love 
there is no appreciation, save of 
hard, distorted outlines, and bald 
external forms, absolutely silent 
upon the treasures they enshrine. 

The following parable is a simple 
and beautiful one : 

“A certain House-master planted 
a vineyard; and set a fence there- 
about ; and dug out a winepress 
therein [for the winefat] ; and 
built a tower; and let it out to 
husbandmen; and went abroad to 
a far country [for a long time]. 

“And when the season of the fruit 
drew nigh, he sent his servants to 
the husbandmen, to receive his 
fruits. 

«“ And the husbandmen took his 
servants, and one they flayed with 
stripes, and another they murdered, 
and another they stoned [or: beat 
one, shamefully handled another, 
and sent them away empty]. 

“ Again he sent other servants of 
more account than the first, and 
they did unto them in like manner. 

“Now, at last, he sent unto them 
his son, saying, They will reverence 
my son. 

“But when the husbandmen be- 
held the son, they said within 
themselves, This is the heir; come 
let us slay him, and possess his 
inheritance. And they took him 
and cast him forth without the 
vineyard and slew him. 

“ Whensoever, therefore, the lord 
of the vineyard shall come, what 
will he do unto those husband- 
men ? 

“They say unto him] He will 
put them, being evil, to an evil 
destruction, and will let out the 
vineyard unto other husbandmen, 
such as will render him the due 
fruits in their seasons. 

“ And when they heard it, they 
said, God forbid.” 

Before proceeding to the analysis 
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of this parable, it may be well 
briefly to touch upon the system of 
ancient society. Whether persons 
or possessions, the House-Father, or 
head of the family,. had all its con- 
stituents equally “in his hand” ; he 
had under his paternal authority and 
jurisdiction, his immediate kin and 
family, including his heir; his 
servants and dependents of various 
degree, slaves, emancipated slaves, 
and inferiors in a state of semi- 
freedom, who cultivated his lands, 
of which they had the administra- 
tion — not the ownership. But 
his was no private or personal 
ownership ; by undisputed right of 
status and without need of procla- 
mation or possibility of question, 
he was the representative of the 
clan. It was indeed embodied in 
him ; he was the person beneath 
whose control all smaller indivi- 
dualities merged, and before whom 
they were but units in a corporate 
whole, whereof all the external 
functions vested in its representa- 
tive. Over every member of the 
clan and its dependents the House 
Father in archaic society held the 
power of life and death—an autho- 
rity held with equal absoluteness 
over the son as over the slave, 
though naturally exercised in a 
widely different spirit. Cultivators 
of lands acquired by the lord— 
lands oftentimes at some distance 
from the head-quarters of the clan 
—were of two kinds. There were 
husbandmen who were held to 
have acquired, in the third gene- 
ration of occupancy, a native right 
in the soil ; that is to say who were 
irremovable from the land so long 
as they performed their customary 
obligations. There were migratory 
cultivators, strangers induced by 
the lord to take up a temporary 
tenure of land, with a position 
determined by contract. 

From historic sources we can 
thus give some amount of clear- 
ness and definition to the charac- 
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ters of the little parabolic drama, 
and these facts are also an evidence 
that the narrative is a sufficiently 
natural one in its exoteric sense. 

We will now submit a tentative 
interpretation, following the same 
manner as was followed by the 
rabbis in the parable cited from 
the Talmud. 

The House Father is, as before, 
the Deity. The vineyard, girt about 
with its fence, suggests a parallel- 
ism with the island of the other 
parable, surrounded by its isolating 
sea. The hedged vineyard is the 
individual man, the field of the 
action of Divinity. As the sea 
which encircled the island repre- 
sented that state of truth, or ab- 
sence of the fictitious and the 
factitious, through which a soul 
must come in its naked journey to 
birth in the material world ; so the 
“hedge ”’ here is the sign of that ex- 
ternal world itself—the body as the 
limiting inclosure of the soul, the 
outward mark of man’s individu- 
ality or personal separateness. The 
‘ winepress ” in the vineyard is the 
deeper and more internal part of 
man, the shrine of the soul, the 
spiritual possibilities. The “ wine- 
fat” is that-good which the soul ac- 
cumulates for itself, its fruit being, 
nevertheless, the only return which 
is made to God. In the “tower,” 
the lofty outlooking faculty, or in- 
tellect, finds its fit correspondence. 

The “ husbandmen ” are the de- 
veloping influences of the world; 
the natural passions and attributes. 
It is these material senses (as op- 
posed to the immortal spiritual 
qualities, or germs) which are to 
develope. man, and enable him to 
learn good or evil. 

The House-master “goes abroad.” 
We know not the closeness of 
the bond that unites the not yet 
incarnate spirit with the divine 
centre from whence it proceeded ; 
we are more conscious in our 
present state of the fact of the 
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“far country.” A lifetime may be 
presumed to be represented by the 
expression “for a long time.” The 
man, when born, God, as it were, 
leaves wrapped in matter and sen- 
sual life, hoping he will grope his 
way out to him again, bringing his 
fruit. If he did not leave the 
spirit in this strange land of mat- 
ter we may suppose that there 
would be no possibility of any 
freedom of choice or will, but that 
the spirit would always be as 
powerless to act individually as a 
sunflower to turn away from the 
sun. 

The “season for the fruit”? who 
can tell? For how feweven try to 
earn the wondrous gift of life made 
to them, much less to repay it b 
flower and fruit of love given fort 
and duties done? The fruitis the 
growth of the human being; and 
we may believe that that growth is 
the only reward expected by our 
divine nurse. 

The “ servants” are the influences 
from without himself that act upon 
man. Truth in many a form is 
sent out unto him. God’s messen- 
gers come to look for the good 
fruit of the world of man. This is 
not the history of a special indi- 
vidual. Exhortations of one man 
to another, suggestions of a friend, 
probings of an enemy, teachings of 
fact, experiences drawn from life, 
all these in the veiled plan of the 
universe, may be messengers of 
God. And the great truth-bearers, 
the servants of more account, that 
come into the world now and again, 
and seem to transcend ordinary 
mortality, being so big with the 
gospel of God !—truly that House 
Father is never weary of sending 
his servants ; his poets and priests 
are for ever waiting on us like 
servants to entreat us to Him. 

But the husbandmen being at that 
distance from the lord, have some 
power to rebel and to reject. The 


earthly qualities, strong on their 
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own plane, are active in repelling 
the entrance of the higher in- 
fluences. The creation of man 
seems to be like Penelope’s web, it 
is ever being done and undone, 
until the true lord comes home at 
last. Do the great teachers always 
evoke gratitude and results re- 
sponsible to their teachings? Does 
not the dark mass of humanity 
ever reject and spurn its prophets 
and teachers? The maker of the 
parable has had brothers; have 
they not always been crying aloud, 
and seemingly almost in vain, to 
these children straying in the 
strange land of matter? The 
sensual portion of incarnate man 
takes the vineyard to be all its 
own; earthly aims and ambitions 
push outas a vanishing dream the 
truth of heavenly birth, and the 
call of the Father for even a por- 
tion of his own is treated with 
scorn. 

At last the House Father sends 
his own son; in him will surely be 
recognised the power and the 
glory of the house from whence he 
comes; he must meet with reve- 
rence. 

The identification of a quality of 
divinity with what we may imper- 
fectly term His personality, was 
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familiar to the oriental mind.* The 
nearest son of God is not Truth, 
but Love. The son that is sent is 
God’s own pure spirit of love, 
specially striving to twine around 
and soften the hardened heart. 
Love yearns for the fruit of that 
human vineyard; it has come of 
love’s great gift, and therefore love 
is natural heir to it, but cannot be 
heir in reality until the response of 
love, the love of love, can be 
awakened. In this case there is 
recognition. ‘ This is the heir” is 
the cry; the voice of conscience 
arises, and tells them that they 
have been ill-using the creatures of 
God, the vessels into which He had 
poured his spirit, and which were 
His, not theirs; they see suddenly 
their wasted life. 

But at the inner sting of con- 
science arises the desire of the 
external nature in which the man 
is living, to quench, deaden, and 
ignore it, and so to cast it out. 
The sense of independence arises 
and asserts itself; the terrestrial 
elements will recognise neither 
gentle heir nor mighty lord; they 
will slay this constraining love, 
shake off claim of heirship, this 
thraldom over themselves.+ If we 
can but cast out this offensive 


* The following, from the Talmud, will illustrate the subject in this and other 





respects: ‘‘ When God was about to create man, the angels gathered about him. Some 
of them exclaimed, ‘ Create, O God, a being who shall praise Thee from earth, even ag 
we sing Thy glory in heaven.’’ Others said, ‘‘O God, create no more! The glorious 
harmony of the heavens which Thou hast sent to earth will be by man destroyed.’ Of 
a sudden God turned to the contesting hosts of heaven, and silence fell upon them all. 
Before the throne of glory appeared the Angel of Mercy on bended knees. Sweet was 
the voice which said, entreatingly, ‘O Father, create Thon man. He will be Thine own 
noble image on earth. With heavenly pity will I fill his heart. with sympathy towards 
every living thing impress his being. They will all praise Thee through him.’ The 
Angel of Mercy ceased, and the Angel of Peace, with tearful eyes, spoke thus : ‘O God, 
create him not! Man will disturb Thine own peace. Blood will follow his advent. 
He will invent war, confusion, horror, to blot the earth, and Thou wilt no longer find 
a pleasant place among thy works on earth.’ Then, in stern tones, spoke the Angel of 
Justice: ‘Thou, God, wilt judge him; he shall be subject to my law, and peace shall 
again find a dwelling-place on earth.’ The Angel of Truth approached, and said, 
‘Father of Truth, cease; with man Thou sendest a lie to the earth.’ Then all were 
silent, and out of the deep quietness came the Divine word: ‘Thou shalt go with him, 
thou mine own seal, Truth; but thou shalt yet remain a denizen of heaven—betwixt 
heaven and earth shalt thou float, an everlasting link between the two.’”’ 

+ On the plane of individual lives as opposed to the ground upon which is transacted 
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claim, they say to themselves 
in effect, then we are _ free, 
our bodies are our own, we can 
revel in our sensuous life without 
scruple. Man has his indepen- 
dence if he will, notwithstanding 
the tenderest or the most terrible 
attacks of Love. His soul is in 
effect given over to him for the 
while to do what he will with, but 
Love is still the true heir. The 
fruit may be yet offered to him after 
the most stubborn winters of re- 
fusal to admit him. 

One inevitable fate awaits these 
husbandmen of the soul — the 
destruction of the activity which is 
their refuge. God, in His eternal 
love, will even take the spirit of 
the man from the place where He 
has put him, and from the influ- 
ences by which he is surrounded, 
and will give him a new lease of 
life, a new set of husbandmen or 
fostering influences, another chance 
of bearing fruit, and of surrender- 
ing, at length, to the true heir his 
inheritance. “Other husband- 
men ”’—it is not said whether or 
not they are to be of a different 
order, and represent a different 
life-plasm from that of earth. But 
the parable ends with an expres- 
tion of assured faith that there will 
be yet a season of fruit, and of that 
fruit being made a willing offertory 
to the vineyard’s lord. 

In the study of parabolic art, the 
following conditions have to be 
borne in mind as constituting the 
sine qua non of an interpretation. 
Though a reading from one sphere 
into another can only be approxi- 
mately effected, it should be seen 
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that the separate details of the 
body of the esoteric sense hang 
together as closely as those of the 
external form, and constitute on 
their own plane as apparently con- 
sistent and reasonable a whole. 
There should further be some con- 
necting link of analogy, however 
slight, between the external symbol 
and its hidden sense. This must be 
invisible to very dull eyes, and may 
require as fine a faculty, in its own 
line, as that of a scientific analyst, 
for its apprehension. Again, a 
system of interpretation is weak 
that cannot be carried from one 
parable to a similar one—fail 
though it reasonably might at the 
elucidation of one of a different, 
more difficult, or higher order. 
Finally, collateral support should, 
if possible, be drawn from un- 
parabolic thought of the date of 
the composition under notice, or of 
the school or influences likely to 
affect it or be in sympathy with it. 

To estimate how far the first 
condition is fulfilled in this case, 
we may briefly and roughly sum 
up the argument of the parable. 
The Divine Father seeks to foster 
into growth Man, the spirit. He 
makes him individual. He sets an 
external fence around him, places 
him in matter; He gives him a 
brain, also a spiritual shrine for the 
fruit of his life to be developed in ; 
and physical senses which work upon 
him with their varied promptings, 
temptations, influences, passions, 
upheavals. To prevent the real 
inner nature from being utterly 
lost in an _ external existence, 
yielding fruit only to itself—an 






the subtle drama of qualities, we may find the following illustrative of the kind of 


feeling here manifested : 


“ The kings of the earth assemble themselves, 
And the princes take counsel together, 
Against the Eternal, and against his chrisome one, saying, 
* Let us break their bands in sunder, 
And cast away their cords from us.’ ’’—Ps. ii. 2, 3. 
* Touch not my chrisome ones [christs] and do my prophets no wrong.’’—1 Chron. 


xvi. 22 (LXX.). 
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existence in which He himself is 
present in a different degree from 
that in which he is present to the 
homeling spirit or the soul en- 
homed in Himself—he sends into 
the world of nature messengers to 
remind, and many an influence to 
awaken the soul, and appeal to 
it for its fruit. If truths and 
examples, facts and everyday ex- 
perience, eloquence of poet and 
exhortation of priest, fail to call 
forth any growth and fruit and 
good in the man, but are rather 
thrust aside with violence; He 
pours his own love into the heart, 
may be under guise of some deep 
sorrow, may be felt dimly in the 
pulsing of some great joy. This 
love is the true heir and owner of 
the children of men, but if they 
will not be the children of love, 
but rather rebels living in selfish 
independence and isolation and in 
sensual license, then love is driven 
out from them; God cannot enter 
His vineyard. But His process of 
creation is patience ; a great change 
comes, and in the passage through 
physical death the material senses 
are all left behind, the defaulting 
husbandmen are dismissed and 
destroyed ; and the spirit is shown 
an avenue into new surrounding 
influences, and a new field of life, 
wherein, may be, its diviner energies 
will be evoked, and it will be led 
to bring forth fruit in due season, 
and an honest recognition of the 
love that is the real giver of it all. 

This may perhaps be regarded 
in “dry light” as a fairly con- 
sistent metaphysical theory, and 
not quite one of those beginning 
in nothing and ending nowhere. 
Mathematical accuracy, it would 
of course, be unreasonable to look 
for in the present state of our 
faculties. “There will be no 
scientific evidence of God’s work- 
ing in nature,” says Agassiz, “ until 
naturalists have shown that the 
whole creation is the expression 
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of a thought, and not the product 
of physical agents.” But the 
solution of the parable of nature 
‘an never be stated in mathematical 
terms. 

It may be interesting to compare 
with the above rendering of the 
parable of the vineyard, an explica- 
tion drawn from the text-books of 
the followers of Swedenborg. The 
two versions are quite separately 
evolved, but allowing for minor 
deviations, are evidently on the 
same broad general track. If there 
be a science of the peculiar Flora 
and Fauna, so to speak, of parabolic 
imagery, it is natural that mis- 
takes should be made in the process 
of arriving at it. 

“The spiritual sense does not 
relate to any one particular Church, 
but is of universal application, 
having reference neither to time 
nor place, but to states of spiritual 
life the vineyard signifies 

the church as formed in 
man by the Lord implanting in 
his mind the principles of goodness 
and truth neither religion 
nor the Church can exist among 
men except so far as they exist in 
them. But the Church, while it 
exists in its principles in the mind, 
exists in its fruits in the life. 
Between the implanting of religion 
in the mind and the producing of 
its fruits in the life, the great 
struggle takes place; for conflict 
and sorrow are experienced in 
bringing forth into actual life that 
which has been implanted in the 
mind, The wine-press and 
tower are emblematic of principles 
of the rational mind when 
the Lord, as the has 
formed the human being, and 
endowed him with every faculty 
that belongs to his nature, and 
provided him with every means 
that may be requisite for the 
proper and profitable exercise of 
his faculties, he leaves him to work 
out his own salvation. His leaving 
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him to himself is only an appear- 
ance, or rather, it is a mode of 
expressing the fact of man’s being 
left to act from liberty, and under a 
full sense of his responsibility. 
The servants whom the 
sends are the truths 
seasonably remind us of our 
stewardship. Nor is it 
enough to make this acknowledg- 
ment in words; we must make it 
in deeds; not with the intellect 
only, but with the heart. 

The natural mind resists with all 
its power, and many struggles are 
required to overcome its opposi- 
tion. It is disposed to per- 
vert the truth, which is meant by 
beating one of the servants; to 
reject it, which is meant by killing 
another ; and to falsify it, which is 
meant by stoning another. . 
As the unregenerate man falls into 
deeper states of evil, and as the 
regenerate man falls into deeper 
states of temptation, the Lord 
applies to them other truths more 
suited to their states, and therefore 
capable of enabling them to resist 
evil and do and to render 
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Him the fruits of their life and 
experience, ‘Last of all 
He sends unto them His son’ 


.... those who reject the truth 
of doctrine from their understand- 
ings are too liable to reject the 
truth of love from their hearts ” 
(W. Bruce, Comm. Matthew, 1867.) 
To complete the elucidation of 
the parable we have quoted, it re- 
mains to draw from the literature 
of the time of its composition col- 
lateral evidence upon the kind of 
thought then prevalent. Were this 
not done, a would-be interpreter of 
parables might be in danger of 
falling into the temptation of read- 
ing them forwards, or producing a 
version more in harmony with the 
current thought of his own later 
period, than with the intention of 
the parabolist. The following, 
from a contemporary of Jesus, will 
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serve to illustrate the picture, 
which, indeed, it greatly resembles 
in its ethical basis, of the robber 
husbandmen standing over the 
wounded and bleeding messenger 
whom they have cast out:—* If 
any one should gash and cleave 
asunder that Reason | Logos | which 
stands upright and is whole- 
some and straightforward, which 
ascribes to God alone the might of 
the universe, and should be dis- 
covered in the act of breaking in 
upon it—that is to say, standing 
over it, thus being wounded and 
cloven through, being filled with 
assurance that it is his own mind 
and not God that is the source of 
activity, he is a thief taking away 
what belongs to others. For all 
things gotten belong to God:” 
(Philo. Leg. Alleg. 3, § 10). 

In a more prosaic and less 
attractive manner than that of our 
parable, Philo also discourses of 
husbandry with the same symbolic 
under-meaning. If we look ‘closely, 
we shall discover more than one point 
of resemblance between the course 
of his thought and the interpreta- 
tion given above of the parable of 
the husbandman. He speaks (De 
Praem. et Poen. § 2) of “Seed 

which the Creator has sown 
in an excellent soil, namely, the 
rational mind. The first is hope, 
the fountain of our lives. Hope of 
good weal incites those zealous 
after virtue to study philosophy, so 
that by this means they may be 
able both to discern the nature of 
things, and to do things that are 
in conformity with the perfecting 
of those two most excellent modes 
of life, the contemplative and the 
practical, he who attains to which 
is at once in true good weal. There 
are some now who either, like 
enemies, have burned the seeds of 
hope by kindling the blaze of vices 
in their soul, or, like persons care- 
less of the art of the husbandman, 
have let them perish by neglect. 
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There are others, moreover, who, 
while appearing to give proper 
heed, cling rather to self-love than 
to devotion, and have attributed 
the causes of their upright actions 
to themselves.” 

He illustrates a similar parabolic 
train of thought when he speaks of 
“expelling the vices, and driving 
them out of the boundaries of the 
disposition, and establishing the 
virtues as settlers within them :” 
(On Seeking Instruction, X.) 

The following is a parable that 
has been generally mistranslated 
and misunderstood : 

“When the unclean spirit 
gone out of the man, it goes 
through dry places, seeking rest, 
and finds it not. Then it says, I 
will return unto my house whence 
I came out; and having come it 
finds it empty, swept and garnished. 
Then it goes and takes with itself 
seven other spirits more evil than 
itself, and they enter in and dwell 
there; and the last state of that 
man becomes worse than the first.” 

We have already seen human 
individuals made to stand in a 
parable for qualities, as Philo shows 
was the method of the time, when 
he says, in reference to a Hebrew 
Scripture name which he is using 
didactically in an allegorical sense, 
* Abandon the idea that this ex- 
pression is used about a man, and 
rather turn your eyes upon the 
soul, with a kind of dissecting 
glance :” (On Seeking Instruction, 
XI.) Similarly an individual evil 
spirit may represent parabolically a 
quality. 

A curious question is suggested 
by this parable: why is it so easy 
to a seer to confound or confuse 
qualities and persons? Why do 
individual beings and individual 
attributes so readily merge and 
become indistinguishable in mystic 
writings? Even in cultured Philo, 
because his mind is spiritually 
inclined, he seems to slide with 
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unconscious ease into the same 
confusion. In fact, a condition by 
which a quality becomes, as it were, 
evolved and made substantial in 
the guise of a dramatic person, 
seems of the very essence of 
parable. To appreciate parable, 
we must, therefore, find a theory 
which will account for this puzzling 
phenomenon. 

We earth-folk are no doubt 
spirits underneath our terrestrial 
raiment ; we therefore have certain 
spiritual attributes, however ob- 
secured; and from them we can 
tentatively advance by analogy to 
such spiritual powers as may exist 
in a less shackled state of being. 
We, for instance, are led by our 
desires, sometimes blindly, or even 
as we familiarly say, led by the 
nose; as if the desire, passion, or 
weakness was a sort of intimate 
person not always to be trusted, a 
slave, may be, cajoling his master, 
or a child pertinaciously dragging 
along a parent. The road our will 
takes in any enterprise is the road 
of our sympathies ; we make for 
what is kindred to ourselves. We 
stay as long as we can in society we 
like. We are under the law of 
necessity as well, and have to do 
task work to maintain the bodily 
life; but apart from bodily con- 
ditions we are inclined to stay 
in alliances and relations arising 
out of sympathies for as long as 
those sympathies hold. We can- 
not really go any whither without 
holding on toa clue of sympathetic 
connection. As a fable runs: 

“A certain pragmatical, gay, 
fluttering coxcomb would needs 
make a visit to a philosopher. He 
found him alone in his study, and 
straightway fell a marvelling how 
he could endure to lead so solitary 
alife. ‘Sir,’ quoth the philosopher, 
‘you are much mistaken ; for I 
was in very good company until 
you came in.’”’ 

The coxcomb evidently did not 
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enter into the company of the 
unseen friends of the bearish philo- 
sopher, but he disturbed momen- 
tarily the thinker’s relations with 
them, forcing him first, by the 
easily sundered, slight, and super- 
ficial sympathy which we call 
civility, to enter into relation with 
himself, and then being cast out 
rudely from that slender ground of 
meeting, by the antipathy which at 
length was generated and pushed 
him backwards. 

Supposing the same coxcomb to 
have entered a room where a 
learned society was holding a con- 
ference. He would not thereby 
come any nearer to the learned 
society. He would indeed be ina 
room which would be little more 
than a vacancy to him if he had no 
relations of interest to its contents. 
He would be side by side with a 
number of corporeal forms of more 

less dignified appearance, but 
unless some chord could be touched 
in him responsive to some object 
of the society, he would be no 
nearer to it for his entrance into 
the room than if he were a thou- 
sand miles away. His distance 
from it might be approximate ‘ly 
measured in years; if ten years’ 
study could enable him to appre- 
ciate the objects of the society, he 
would be at least ten years off it 
and might eventually really enter 
it. But he would need to abandon 

coxcombry for earnest study, and 
pe ‘rhaps to be helped by some foster- 
ing friendliness of the members, 
and so would have to make his way 
in by the way of sympathy after all. 

We have only to predicate for 
spiritual beings more directness of 
impulse , and much greater pi usti- 
( ity, elastic ity, and responsivene 8S 
of substance ; we have only to allow 
them perceptions equal to a tele- 
graph instrument at a_ central 
office, and a power of living in in- 
terests in proportion to the attrac- 
tion of such interests and irrespec- 
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tive of what we call locality; and 
from our own faculties we may 
proceed to learn something of how 
an individual may appear to blend 
with a quality. The same law that 
makes friends here feed on one 
another’s minds, and be attracted 
by kindred tastes, would draw a 
spiritual being into relation with 
such qualities in men as might be 
in harmony with himself. As a 
man may come in contact with one 
set of cultivated persons on a 
ground of musical tastes, with 
another on a particular plane of 
thought, with others on account of 
parallelism of moral attitude; so 
we may surely presume a spirit 
may be in rapport with a number 
of individuals each of whom has 
for ruling passion some quality 
towards which he himself shews 
proneness or sympathy. 
Eliminating space, it is evident 
that a spirit’s dwelling-place would 
vary according to the interests in 
which he would live, and the way 
in which those would present them- 
selves for him to dwell in. One 
interest might be a sympathetic 
quality in a man, by fostering or 
exciting which he himself would 
live with greater fulness. Or that 
sympathetic bond might link, not 
two virtuous but two vicious intel- 
ligences, or rather two mixed intel- 
ligences in one virtuous or vicious 
attribute. Were the man to adopt 
strenuous measures to alter his 
own state, as, for instance, by di- 
recting moral earnestness upon any 
vice into which he had fallen, and 
so forcing it out of his nature, the 
interested patron of that vice would 
be surely pushed back by every 
such effort made. If the man’s own 
spirit could become settled in its 
vanquishment of a particular evil, 
the old place of that evil within 
him would become a blank, and be 
no longer a beacon familiar to 
kindred qualities in others, while 
concurrently some spiritual sympa- 
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thiser would feel that in one soul 
the less he could now count on 
finding a friendly home. 

The following passage may help 
to illustrate the subject :—* Watch 
inwardly, viewing the ramparts of 
your temple with the keen eye of a 
sentinel of war, and visit also, with 
a lighted taper, the innermost cells 
and dungeons, not omitting also 
to look even into the shrines, 
wherein are loves and affections, 
and the very sanctuary of religion 
itself. For enemies swarm around 
you, and they are those that have 
no shame as to where or how their 
trap is laid. If you admit them, 
they endeavour slowly to under- 
mine the temple and build thereon 
another of their own devising. But 
be not afraid. The temple is your 
own; none can enter there unless 
you leave the door open and forget 
to watch it. Otherwise you may 
move in impenetrable armour 
among men and spirits. For a 
practical illustration: When you 
suffer aught but a religious and 
righteous disturbance to enter your 
mind, be sure one who is unworthy 
stands at the door—shut him out 
and be calm. Or, when the ill- 
humour of another provokes in you 
a return, know that you have 
opened the door to a companion of 
the presiding genius that has in- 
spired the ill-humour; and so do 
run a risk of losing your citadel! 
Unless you feel your better self 
regnant, know that you are but a 
part owner of your own house. 
When you admit good, you are 
then only a part owner with God, 
but he is the life you have, the air 
you breathe. Do not imagine the 
action of good and evil inspirations 
to be at all alike. Good spirits 
only foster by companionship and 
outward encouragement the good 
in your soul; they have far too 
great a respect for individuality 
and force of character to attempt 
to enter the soul’s domains as do 
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the evil ones. If they acted thus, 
the power of good being much the 
greater, those who should be de- 
veloped by struggle would be 
brought to a kind of infantine 
good. But even friends may only 
give a helping hand, a warning word, 
and keep the evil from being over- 
strong. Goodness must be at- 
tained by purely internal effort.” 

Referring now to the parable of 
the Unclean Spirit, which depicts 
the individual life which we do 
not see, we may turn to the same 
thought expressed in Plato in 
terms of qualities, the working of 
which we do see: “‘ Sometimes . 
some of the cupidities get destroyed, 
while others are dethroned, be- 
cause of the coming into play of a 
certain modesty in the youth’s 
soul, and once again he gets re- 
stored to order. And, again, there 
are other cupidities, kindred to 
the dethroned ones, that gain 
secret nurture, and, for lack of ex- 
perience of a father’s tending, they 
grow numerous and masterful. 
They are wont to draw him then 
towards the same intimacies as 
before, and, through their secret 
connections, give interior birth to 
a multitude. Eventually, I think, 
they are wont to seize upon the 
citadel of the youth’s soul, since 
they perceive it to be vacant of 
discipline, virtuous pursuits, and 
true principles—the best watchmen 
and guardians over the rational 
part of a man beloved by God. 
And, then, indeed, false and vaga- 
bond considerations and opinions 
rush up in their stead of these, and 
take possession of the identical 
region in such a man:” (Rep. 
VIII. 559 da). 

Philo also again comes in his 
discourse very near to the teaching, 
even in detail, of the parable. He 
says: “As, unless someone tames 
them at their height of savagery 
by drinks and foods, those unap- 
peasable and inexorable mistresses 
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of the body, thirst and hunger, 
ofttimes strain it more, or, at all 
events, not less, than those are 
strained who are racked even unto 
death on the wheel by the torturer : 
so, in like manner, covetous desire, 
which first renders the soul empty, 
and then attaches within it 
tormenting desire and ungovern- 
able madness, introduces into it 
heavier masters than the former 
tyrants. And yet they have the 
same names with them, to wit, 
thirst and hunger; not of those 
things, however, which concern the 
belly’s enjoyment, but of money, 
glory, authority, and fine figure, 
and innumerable other things 
which appear to be objects of envy 
and contention in human life :” 
(De Concup. § 1.) 

The following passage, in which 
we see a passion regarded as a 
person, and as roaming through 
a desert outside the soul, is also 
wonderfully closely related to the 
parable: “ Many persons have 
recovered sanity by removal from 
their sorroundings, having been 
cured of their mad and frenzied 
lusts by reason of the sight being 
no longer able to pander to the 
passion with images of pleasure. 
For in consequence of the sun- 
drance it is through a void that 
the passion must needs rove, 
since there is no longer any object 
at hand whereby it can be inflamed. 
And, if a person get sundered, let 
him assuredly keep away from the 
revel gatherings of the multitude 
and embrace solitude, seeing that 
there are snares in a foreign land 
resembling those which are found 
in a man’s own country. ... For 
as the bodies of those beginning to 
recover from a long illness are very 
subject to being caught by it again, 
so likewise the soul which is just 
regaining health is faltering and 
shaky in its intellectual sinews, a 
fact which makes there be reason 
to fear lest the passion which was 
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wont to be excited by familiar in- 
tercourse with inconsiderate people 
may run back again:” (De Praem. 
et Poen. § 3). Again, he speaks 
of familiar customs as powerful 
charms, the phantasies of which 
may again arouse “the indwelling 
appetite for base pursuits, and 
restore to vitality the still-remem- 
bered memories of things which it 
were well to have forgotten.” 

We may throw light upon the 
symbolic expression “ dry places” 
by comparing with it a saying of 
Heraclitus “the dark master,” 
which, it is important to note, was 
a familiar one to Philo, Plutarch, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Por- 
phyry. Bacon (“ Apophthegms”) 
thus understood the saying, ‘‘ Hera- 
clitus the obscure said, ‘The dry 
light is the best soul,’ meaning, 
when the faculties intellectual are 
in vigour, not drenched, or as it 
were blooded by the affections.” If 
we are careful to note here that the 
word affections is employed by 
Bacon in a quasi-physical sense, 
and does not mean pure benevo- 
lence, or the yearning of unselfish 
charity, we shall understand the 
meaning of the “dry light.” It is 
light unhindered by cloudy vapours 
of sensuality and the blinding mists 
of personal selfishness. As the 
saying comes down to us in an- 
other form, “ That soul, according 
to Heraclitus, is dry and the best, 
which traverses the body like light- 
ning the clouds,” that is, the lower 
pleasures have no hold upon it ; the 
spirit is “ ether-like and pure,” as 
the ancient commentators have it. 
The “dry places” might thus 
represent regions removed from 
sensual life, regions delightsome 
indeed to an aspiring spirit, but 
very much the reverse to one earth- 
bound and restlessly seeking grati- 
fication. 

The unclean spirit represents the 
ruling evil of the individual, and in 
his consent to that evil he gives it 
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house and home. The context 
seems to show that the parable is a 
clinching of thought on the ques- 
tion of the value of a “sign” or 
portent. Will a startling shock be 
of any avail in converting a person 
who has no desire for improve- 
ment, who has nothing but suspi- 
cion of good faith, and scepticism 
of good work, because he dis- 
believes in goodness itself ? Should, 
for a moment, the spirit of self- 
satisfaction be shaken by the most 
powerful of external marvels or 
sensible signs, the effect must be 
but temporary, the deep-rooted 
quality which enthrals the man 
will return with renewed force. 
The ruling passion is expelled 
from the individual, and with it the 
unclean spirit that finds its home 
therein, and so battens upon the 
man. Torn from its hold, it passes 
abroad through arid regions where 
there is no gratification of sense. 
It is restless, and yet seeking rest, 
and some way of drowning its 
feverish fire. “Seeking comfort” is 
the phrase according to the Peschito 
version. None is to be found. So 
it craves its old activity in the 
man’s heart. Trying the entrance, 
it finds no opposition ; the heart is 
vacant of any nobler inhabitant or 
angelic affection; is in a state, in 
fact, of well-garnished emptiness. 
“ Garnished,” perhaps, we should 
understand as brought into con- 
formity with the lust that has 
departed, and, though not actually 
calling it back, yet showing the 
ready welcome of a swept and suit- 
able home. An unclean spirit may 
be got rid of, but if its place be not 
filled at once with higher and 
holier impulses, with inhabitants 
able to bar its entrance, it will 
speedily return, for it has no home 
to go to but such as this one, and 
its only chance of sensual comfort 
is after this fashion. It is useless to 
drive away a vice unless its place be 
filled by a virtue. The ease of its 
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welcome, or the roominess of the 
shrine opened for it leads it to seek 
further delight in companionship of 
its own kind. The evil quality 
comes back with a rebound, and 
assumes its sevenfold or utmost 
force, and the man surrenders him- 
self to his vices as to his natural 
masters. It is a dreadful picture 
that the parable presents of a belt 
composed of unsettled parasitic 
spirits, so numerous, that where 
one finds hiding-place he is like not 
to be without a host of companions 
worse than himself, and anxious to 
share in the smallest corner of a 
home opening out into external 
activity of life. But the pro- 
verbial words “ from bad to worse ” 
show that experience has marked 
the truth which the parable conveys, 
and everything in nature tells us 
how soon standing still becomes 
retrogression ; slackness, decay ; 
and vacant listlessness, entrance of 
evil. 

We turn now to a parable of 
great artistic beauty, that of the 
Ten Virgins. 

“At that time shall the King- 
dom of Heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins which took their lamps, and 
went fourth to meet the bridegroom. 
And five of them were foolish and 
five were wise. For the foolish took 
their lamps, and took with them 
no oil; but the wise took oil in 
the vessels with their lamps. And 
while the bridegroom tarried they 
all slumbered and slept. But at 
midnight there was a cry made, 
‘Behold the bridegroom; go ye 
forth to meet him!’ Then 
awakened all those virgins, and 
trimmed their own lamps. And 
the foolish said unto the wise, 
‘Give us of your oil, for our lamps 
are going out.’ But the wise made 
answer, saying, ‘ Lest there suffice 
not for us and for you, do ye rather 
go unto them that sell, and buy for 
yourselves.’ And while they went 
away to buy, the bridegroom came ; 
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and the ones that were ready went 
in with him to the wedding, and 
the door was shut. Afterwards 
came also the rest of the virgins, 
saying ‘ Lord, lord, open to us.’ 
But he answered and said, ‘ Verily, 
I say unto you, I know you not.’ 
Be watching, therefore, for ye 
know not the day nor the hour.” 
Is this merely the innocent 
story of an ignorant villager, as 
Renan would have it; or is there 
an unearthly solemnity about it, 
ill befitting the simple narrative of 
a wedding feast ? A bridegroom’s 
house is being prepared for a cere- 
mony to take place as was usual 
after sundown. Youths and 
maidens are bidden, who shall 
bring music and gaiety, shall carry 
garlands and boughs, and make the 
evening bright by carrying tall 
lamps or torches. These are made 
of staves bearing at the top a little 
vase or dish, filled with oil and 
pitch, and containing a wick made 
of a strip of rag, or an unravelled 
piece of a linen dress. The picture 
is true to life, but so slight and 
imperfect; it is a selection from 
incidents; what does the selection 
mean? and why is the effect so 
solemn, when it seems to proceed 
from no more serious incident than 
that of the shutting out of a few 
careless young folk from a revel, 
because they are not ready to per- 
form their part properly in the 
procession? How it jars upon us 
in the gay picture to find the 
bridegroom churlish who should be 
all love at such a time, and ready to 
make every allowance for everyone, 
as befits a man when he is happy! 
When, in reply to the knocking at 
the door, he says to his old friends, 
who really have gone to try to buy 
oil to make up for their want of 
foresight, “ Verily, I say unto you, 
I know you not,” how cold and 
stern seems the expression, how 
strangely out of keeping with the 
hour! The story is no gay story, 
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it is designedly mystical and in- 
tended to convey things unseen. 

The interpretation which we 
attempt of this parable is in 
harmony with the mode of oriental 
thought, as evidenced in the Sohar, 
the Talmud, and the works of 
Philo, but we cannot but own that 
it must seem unfamiliar to the 
practical, not to say materialistic 
and unphilosophical, mind of the 
day. 

The preceding context is eschato- 
logical ; so is this parable. At that 
time is a reference to the hour of 
the body’s death and the birth in 
the spirit. The kingdom of heaven 
is the whole nature of man; tem- 
perament and character, soul and 
body. God works in his living 
creatures, and man is pre-eminently 
his province. The ten virgins are 
the totality of the qualities and 
inclinations of man, taken in their 
singleness, without excuse or shade ; 
ten symbolically implying com- 
pleteness or totality, as we shall 
afterwards illustrate by example ; 
and virginity very appropriately 
marking separateness. The lamps 
are the special lights or functions 
of each quality as seen separately. 
The bridegroom is the living spirit 
to whom these qualities appertain ; 
he is making ready to be born as 
an inhabitant of a new world, and 
his garments are robes of light, of 
which, to the earth-sphere which 
he is preparing to quit, the bright 
dress of a bridegroom is the best 
approximation. 

As to the virgin symbols, his 
attributes in his present state are 
made up of the material or gross 
faculties of earth, and of spiritual 
qualities typified as five and five. 
Half are called prudent, because 
they are ready for the office that is 
devolving upon them, with which 
those who are symbolised as foolish 
have nothing to do; further atten- 
dance, or continuance of energy, 
being none of theirs. In other 
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words, there is, as betokened by the 
taking xno oil, no spiritual life or 
replenishment in the senses and 
qualities proper to earth, which are 
but for a time. That time is draw- 
ing to a close, and the failure or 
waning of the oil is a manifestly 
expressive symbol of the coming 
extinction of their functions. The 
wise took oil ;—the sister qualities, 
on the contrary, are of divine 
eternal birth; theirs it is to burn 
with the perennial oil of God’s 
love, which they take into the 
receptive faculties, and are ready 
to give out again in the flame of 
purposeful life. 

While the bridegroom tarried— 
that is, during the mysterious 
process of death—in the interval, 
so to speak, between life and life, 
the virgins all slumber and sleep, 
the various qualities are dormant. 
The man is dying; the physical 
signs of his life are depressed and 
burning down. The - spiritual 
qualities are at once existent in the 
spiritual life when the first throe of 
death comes, but even they slumber 
at that dread moment, for they 
have no animus; the man whom 
they ought to inspire has, to use a 
rude metaphor,not quite picked him- 
self up or pulled himself together. 
The soul part of him is being 
slowly withdrawn from the body 
(according to some orderly process 
of birth, no doubt, which science 
‘in the spirit” can watch, but we 
un-seers cannot observe) by the 
actual spirit, who is putting on 
his appropriate garb, the robes 
of light, the beauty of which we 
are left to convey to ourselves 
by the symbol of a bridegroom’s 
robes. 

The picture is a weird one; in 
the silent hours, while the body 
lies a-dying, the qualities once so 
eager, so busy, so full of life, so 
fully one with the man who was 
their lord, are waiting in still 
reserve and latent strength, hyber- 
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nating in the mysterious and preg- 
nant winter time of death. 
Midnight comes, sign of a _ 
of an end that is also a time of ¢ 
beginning. The physical oct 
has reached its final and deepest 
darkness ; there is no longer a man, 
but a corpse. Its midnight passes, 
its new day that is beginning is 
chemical only ; its pride of organic 
function is over. The ery of the 
parable is an unearthly one; it 
marks the same midnight, but 
different new day; friendly forms 
are around the unconscious being, 
who is not yet adjusted to his new 
plasm. These friends have marked 
She midnight, and cry gladly to each 
other that the hour has come for 
them to commence their ministra- 
tions. 
Behold, 


the bridegroom! Go 


to meet him. 


ye 
Instantly, on 
the birth of a soul into its new 
existence, its qualities must be 
awakened and called into life and 
force. If on our own plane we 
could picture such a condition as 
that of a new born babe given no 
surroundings whatever, no circum- 
stances to evoke its action, no soft 
voice of a mother, no sight or 
sound of earth, the only conclu- 
sion we could draw as to the effect 
of such a state of things (leaving 
starvation out of the question, for 
air is the first awakener and food 
the supreme interest) is, that it 
a result in imbecility. Quality 
by quality a child’s faculties are 
evoked, its intense interest catch- 
ing hold of the slightest appeal to 
its primitive and unspoiled senses. 
So we may reason analogically 
that in the process of spiritual 
birth, which seems so dim a dream, 
the first step necessary is the 
awakening. 

Then awakened all those virgins. 
The qualities are bidden to go 
forth to meet the summons of 
their head. They awaken from 
their trance, and reassert the 
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temper and character of the indi- 
vidual. The sleepy virgins arise 
and trim their own lamps; each 
faculty is called into activity ; each 
light is in trim and burning bright 
again, as in actual life, once more. 
No, not all; all the virgins arose 
and trimmed their lamps, but 
when it came to a question of 
giving light, the foolish five found 
only smouldering, smoky, burnt-out 
tinder, dry for want of oil; and 
then, according to the symbol, 
whose meaning so clearly speaks for 
itself, the foolish said unto the wise, 
give us of your oil, for our lamps are 
going out. The deserted bodily 
functions crave the spiritual forces 
back again, to replenish them with 
life. “No good originates from 
the body,” as a Pythagorean said ; 
and if we look at a corpse the 
saying needs no comment. 

Now comes the strain upon the 
character, the actual judgment of 
the man’s life. He is in a spiritual 
world, wherein his physical quali- 
ties are out of their element. If 
his spiritual qualities are unde- 
veloped,-and his nature is made 
up of a large preponderance of 
material qualities, he is left for the 
nonce almost characterless. The 
portly magnate of earth, who has 
lived for nothing but selfish and 
mundane ends, when all his outer 
wrappages are removed, is essen- 
tially a very poor creature, an 
immature bridegroom, attended by 
starving virgins, bearing torches 
whose light is wan and sickly. If 
he is persistently bad or ma- 
terialistic in his inclinations, who 
of us shall judge him; he judges 
himself and will act according to 
his state. Whether earth’s attrac- 


tion will eventually be too much 
for him, or he will form a depraved 
and unlovely sphere where he is, 
neither does the genius of the 
present parable disclose, nor has 
any priest of the oracle declared 
the matter. 
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The parable is a general lesson, 
and not the history of any special 
individual. The corporeal quali- 
ties beg for a supply of oil; they 
are rebuffed by the spiritual quali- 
ties which are now in activity. 
Lest there suffice not jor us and for 
you, do ye the rather go unto them 
that sell and buy for yourselves. 
Nothing can be truly given which 
is not fairly won: no angelic 
quality could feed a diabolic one 
with an oil that would burn in 
heaven. The foolish virgins are 
bidden to go and buy for them- 
selves. Aught that is spiritual 
says ever, when appealed to by 
aught that is material, degraded, 
or evil, “ turn to God; he alone can 
supply the oil of Love.” And to 
these perishing qualities He would 
give it, if it were needed; but if 
those qualities could or would 
receive the gift of eternal sym- 
pathy with Himself, they would 
then be no longer material. 

While these confused and 
rapidly - disappearing — corporeal 
qualities are turned back from the 
spirit under the symbol of while 
they went away to buy oil (the ex- 
pression of their trying to be 
what they cannot be), the bridegroom 
comes ;—the spirit is fully freed 
from the body. The spiritual 
qualities are at his side at once, 
and rejoice within him in the de- 
light of spiritual life. These are 
they that were ready, and that go in 
with him to the marriage. 

The door is shut between spiritual 
and mortal, mind and body ; it has 
been more or less ajar, but now it 
is closed. The individual is again 
alive, and, if he be full grown, 
those qualities which have no life 
in the spiritual world are shut out 
for ever. Afterwards come also the 
rest of the virgins, saying, Lord, lord, 
open unto us. Returning from their 
bootless quest, and feeling them- 
selves nigh annihilation, the lower 
qualities rush blindly praying for 
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life to him that has been so long their 
lord and servant both. They cling 
to him, appealing, as it may be, by 
old habits and memories, by com- 
punctions of feeling, by good fel- 
lowship, boon- companionship, by 
twinges from not yet forgotten 
escapades, by allurements of old 
delights. The spiritual life and 
atmosphere around the spiritual 
man cast them off, but they will 
arise within him and pray for life. 
Happy for him if his true life is 
so full that he is able to say with 
joy of emancipation, I know you not. 

e is now a spirit standing up- 
right, and what would be a temp- 
tation to a gross physical man is 
almost meaningless to him. 

The parable of the Ten Virgins, 
read as has been suggested, fulfils 
the condition of being prophecy as 
well as parable. “ Prophecy,” as 
defined by Clement of Alexandria, 
* does not employ figurative forms 
in the expressions for the sake of 
beauty of diction. But from the 
fact that truth appertains not to 
all, it is veiled in manifold ways, 
causing the light to arise only on 
those who are initiated into know- 
ledge, who seek the truth through love. 
The proverb, according to the bar- 
barian philosophy, is called a mode 
of prophecy, and the parable is so 
called, and the dark saying:” 
(Strom. vi. 15.) 

This parable is so recondite, that 
it requires much study before it 
can become familiar, and it is 
necessary to have every possible 
light thrown upon it from the 
philosophy current at its time. 
The number ten had a symbolic 
significance, from being regarded 
as the representative of definite 
completeness or adequacy. A 
synagogue was not constituted if 
nine persons only assembled; but 
it was a congregation if ten were 
present. ‘‘ Where ten sit and read 
the law, the Divinity (Shekinah) 
rests among them:” (Pirke Aboth. 
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iii. 9.) The seven nuptial bene- 
dictions were not to be pronounced 
in the presence of less than ten 
persons. 

In the Sepher Yezirah, the ear- 
liest Hebrew cabalistic or philo- 
sophical book known, we find a 
passage, not only illustrating the 
use of the number ten, but also at 
the same time exemplifying the divi- 
sion of man, here represented as the 
decade, into spiritual and corporeal 
halves: ‘‘ The decade out of nothing 
is analogous to that of the ten 
fingers and toes of the human 
body, five parallel to five, and in 
the centre of which is the covenant 
with the only One, by the word of 
the tongue and the rite of Abra- 
ham.” This is, no doubt, some- 
what obscure, but the Hebrew com- 
mentary brings the meaning into 
clearness: “The tongue is, as it 
were, the descriptive pen of all the 
spiritual issues, and the genital 
parts” (referred to under the sign 
of the Abrahamic rite of circum- 
cision) “are the originators of the 
corporeal substances. Every one of 
them is an eternal covenant, in order 
to preserve the human race for 
ever, according to its twofold 
being, body and spirit, each work- 
ing after its own way, physically 
and spiritually.” 

This notion of a formal division 
in man’s nature is not so unfamiliar 
as it would seem at first sight. 
There are five virgins attendant 
upon man that most certainly de- 
part with the dissolution of the 
corporeal frame, our “five wits,” 
the physical senses of seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling, smelling, and tasting. 
The Saxon language affords the 
word “ inwyt,” as well as “ wit ;” 
but it does not disclose what our 
“five inwyts” are. We must not, 
however, tie down the parable so 
closely as this; the symbol is suffi- 
cient to represent the totality arrived 
at by combination of the range of 
the earthly faculties and functions 
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with that of the glorious faculties 
of the spirit, of which we are by 
no means without gleams, even 
though we live most distinctly in 
our more external powers. 

The Rabbins, with their tendency 
to lose themselves in minor and 
trifling detail, and to overshoot 
wisdom by subtlety, were con- 
stantly harping upon this com- 
parison of faculties. “In this 
world, men eat and drink, carry on 
business, marry wives and beget 
children ; but in the world to come 
those things do not occur:” (Pirke 
R. Elieser in Jalkut Sim.) There 
are, as they hold, the host below 
and the host above. “On high they 
neither eat nor drink, nor beget nor 
bear children, nor die, but live for 
ever. But in the lower part they 
eat and drink, beget and bear, die, 
and live not :” (Pesikta Rabbathi.) 
The following is more trifling 
and absurd in its details, but it 
will show how familiar was the 
notion of opposite and balancing 
qualities, as the five wise and five 
foolish virgins. “ Six things there 
are in man, of which he holds three 
in common with the beasts, three 
with the angels of ministry. The 
former three are, to eat and drink, 
to propagate his kind, and to pass 
excrement ; the latter are, that he is 
endowed with reason, walks erect, 
and speaks in the Hebrew tongue ;” 
(Aboth R. Nathan, c. 36.) 

The Parsees classed precepts, 
elementary and other qualities in 
groups of five ; one of these groups 
consists of thinking good, speaking 
good, doing good, hearkening, and 
being pure. They regarded the 
division of the soul as threefold, 
but in the later systems it is made 
to consist of five parts. Numbers 
are quite arbitrary unless used by 
consent in a special sense; no 
number can really describe the 
infinite variety of spiritual facul- 
ties. 

It may be thought to be foreign 
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to the poetic nature of a parable to 
analyse its construction down to 
such trifling, or even inordinate 
detail ; but in face of the fact that 
an infallible Church professes to 
hold by tradition the keys that un- 
lock all the problems of its sacred 
books, and that in this country 
alone there are thousands of 
eminent persons ready to furnish a 
glib exposition of any parable, it 
behoves a layman who suggests 
a new and unfamiliar rendering to 
look well to the supports on which 
it rests. And surely these should 
be best found in the philosophic 
views actually current at the period 
of the parable, and among the race 
from which it sprang. 

If the English mind objects to 
the kind of thought that emanates 
from the deep and subtle Hebrew 
mind, and to the tediousness of 
penetrating into it, one mode of 
relief is obvious. But while these 
sacred traditions hold their preseut 
high and special place, a place 
which indeed they deserve in the 
midst of the grand literature of 
the world, no trouble should be 
deemed too great for the proper 
understanding of them. 

The work has now been well 
begun at our universities, and the 
next generation may hope for more 
wisdom and less assumption. 

That minute analysis is neces- 
sary, may be argued by the follow- 
ing passage from the representa- 
tive treatise of Talmudical gnomo- 
logy (Pirke Aboth. iv. 3) : “ Who 
isrich? He that is contented with 
his lot; for it is said, when thou 
eatest the labour of thy hands, 
happy art thou, and it shall be well 
with thee (Ps. exxviii. 2). ‘ Happy 
art thou’ in this world; ‘and it 
shall be well with thee’ in the 
world to come.” On this the Rev. 
Charles Taylor (‘Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers,” Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1877) comments : “It 
is a characteristic of Talmudic 
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exegesis that, as far as possible 
every expression of Holy Scripture 
is regarded as having a separate 
significance. In such texts as the 
above the darshan [teacher of the 
school of the mystics} allows no 
mere cumulation of phrases for the 
sake of symmetry or emphasis, but 
he sees distinct allusions to the 
present and future worlds.” 

A consideration of the way in which 
a saying from the Psalms (xxxvii. 
32) is parabolically interpreted will 
help us in the present study : “ The 
wicked watcheth the righteous, and 
seeketh to slay him.” “ The 
‘wicked’ is man’s evil nature 
(Sukkah, 52 b), which he must sub- 
due, yet not wholly destroy and 
eradicate, for this would be to ruin 
the body by the destruction of the 
psychic force.” While we continue 
here, in the long day before the 
heavenly feast, we cannot do with- 
out the lamps of the five foolish 
virgins. “The evil yecer rules over 
the animal soul, which a man is 
commanded to preserve: ‘ Take 
heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently’ (Deut. iv. 9); and in 
order to do this, he must to a 
certain extent follow the prompt- 
ings of the yecer. Even the evil 
yecer is good, for it is said: ‘ And 
God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very 
eood.”’ 

The tendency of the greatest 
rabbi mystics was not to a flurried 
asceticism, but to a large accept- 
ance of life. The lamps of the 
foolish virgins were giving light 
until that midnight of new openings 
of day drew nigh. Had they been 
starveling lamp-bearers with penu- 
rious lamps, type of a mean and 
shrinking animal soul—the sort of 
nature that escapes sin, not by 
conquest, but by lack of the oil of 
passion—the outer court at least of 
their master’s palace would have 
been but poorly lit. The parable 
of the prodigal son, and his brother 
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who stays at home in assured but 
colourless respectability, will be 
suggested by the following: “ The 
strong and great man is he in 
whom the evil nature is strong; 
‘and therefore our wise men of 
blessed memory have said, In the 
place where penitents stand, the 
faultlessly righteous stand not,’ 
for it is said (Is. lvii. 19), Peace, 
peace to him that is far off, and to 
him that is near; to the far off 
first, and afterwards to the near:”’ 
(Berakoth, 34, b). 

However foreign to our intellec- 
tual methods may be the involutions 
of Hebrew thought, yet when once 
we have reached the thought itself, 
we can embody it in what form we 
please, and our life itself most 
naturally suggests itself the 
best vehicle for truth. But 
whether we neglect the inner heart 
of our own accepted traditions or 
not, the least amount of study of 
them on a proper plan must lead 
us to more respect for the value and 
depth of ancient thought. Of the 
Essenes — those mysterious con- 
temporaries of our era’s beginning, 
we learn with regard to their 
study of their Scripture heirlooms : 
“ Most things are philosophically 
treated of by them through sym- 
bols according to the ancient mode 
of pursuit.” 

Philo, who tells us this, makes no 
parables ; but he has learned from 
them. He speaks of elucidations 
which “I have heard from god- 
illumined men, who regard the 
generality of what is contained in 
the laws to be plain symbols of 
obscure meanings, and forms of 
expression of the undivulged:” 
(De Spee. Leg. § 32.) Who were 
these great illuminati? We can 
only suppose, if it is not the 
Pharisaic doctors that are referred 
to, that they were the rabbis of 
the Essene communities, dwelling 
in scattered groups, but perhaps 
mostly inthe regions between Pales- 
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tine and Alexandria. The theory 
has been advanced that Jesus 
acquired his literary knowledge 
within the schools of this small 
but important society. Whether 
he did or not, his own sphere was 
so splendid that it cannot but out- 
shine his school. 

Further, in his picture of the 
religious services of the Therapeuts, 
Philo conveys as follows their ex- 
pository method :— 

“The explanations of the Sacred 
Scriptures are made by giving the 
deep meanings which lie in the 
allegories. For the whole range 
of laws seems to these men to be 
like a living organism, which has 
for body the express command- 
ments, but for soul the invisible 
meaning which is stored up within 
the letter, in which meaning the 
rational soul begins distinctively 
to contemplate what is proper to 


itself, beholding as it were by 
means of a mirror of the mere 
terms the extraordinary beauties 


of thought introduced, and while 
unfolding and revealing the sym- 
bols, bringing the inner sense bare 
to the light, unto such as are able 
“A the aid of slight indications to 


behold what is unseen through 
what is in appearance :” (De Vitd 
Contemp.) 


It may very fairly be urged that 
it militates against such a meaning 
of the parable as we have sug- 
gested, that it is not to be found 
in the oral tradition of any Church. 
Alas! Were not most of the early 
traditions lost when the Church 
divided into little spiteful sects? 
Nevertheless, it is not a little sug- 
gestive to find Clement of Alexan- 
dria, apparently making casual 
reference to this parable (Strom. 
v. 14), comment so strangely upon 
the closing injunction, “ Watch,” 
as to observe that it is “as much 
as to say, ‘ Study how to live, and 
endeavour to separate the soul 
from the body.’” What has this 
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to do with ten virgins, but by an 
interior sense of the parable being 
understood, a sense evidently akin 
to that which we have indicated ? 
Again he says (Strom. v. 6), 
“Great is the crowd that keep to 
the things of as if they 
were the only things in existence. 


sense, 


‘Cast your eyes around,’ says Plato, 
‘and see that none of the 
initiated listen.’ Such are they 


who think that nothing else exists 
but what they can hold tight with 
their hand; but do not admit as 
in the department of existence, 
actions and processes of genera- 
tion, and the whole of the a 
For such are those who keep by 
the five senses. But the knowledge 
of God is a thing inaccessible to 
the ears and like organs of this 
kind of people.” Clement is also 
in the same groove as the Talmu- 
dists as to the constitution of man. 
He says (Strom. vi. 16), “ There is 
a ten in man himself; the five 
senses and the power of speech, 
and that of reproduction, and the 
eighth is the spiritual principle 
communicated at his creation ; and 
the ninth the ruling faculty of the 
soul; and tenth, there is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Holy 
Spirit, which comes to him through 
faith.” Here he binds down to 
definite attributes the complex 
being of man; a true parable does 
not so specify, it suggests. 

It is to our own poets that we 
must look to get help in the under- 
standing of the ancient symbolic 
lore. They can help us by stretch- 
ing out nearer and more familiar 
hands than those of the strongest 
of far off days. In their glowing 
crucibles of sympathy they can 
make alive again symbols that were 
dead, and by their insight can 
retrieve meanings that were lost. 
That is, such as are poets, and have 
not shut themselves up out of the 
blue heaven in little boudoirs of 
versification. 
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Several poets have dared to treat 
of the midnight scene of the par- 
able. We say dared, for the scene 
is one so remote from the orbit of 
the ordinary mind that it requires 
courage even to fling out a silver 
line of parabola round it. And 
the outstretching soul that catches 
a gleam from the light beyond 
that of “common day” is liable 
to a charge of cometary eccen- 
tricity or extravagance. Yet 
strange is the idea of remote- 
ness, for the scene is so very 
near. Compare its distance with 
that of historic pictures—for all 
who can read this it is certainly 
not so far off as the eighteenth 
century is, and for a large number 
of us the way to it is not so long, 
but that it will be reached before 
the twentieth century begins. As 
for remoteness of space, that is 
but a mode of expressing the sense 
of separation. Southey wrote, in 
his ode to the memory of Heber— 
Heber, thou art not dead, thou canst not 

die ! 

Nor canI think of thee as lost. 

A little portiou of this little isle 
At first divided us; then half the globe: 
The same earth held us still ; but when, 
O Reginald, wert thou so near as now 
’Tis but the falling of a withered leaf, 

The breaking of a shell; 

The rending of a veil ? 

A pretty fancy, says the esthetic 
materialist, which is not meant to 
be seriously believed. But the 
true poet and prophet does believe 
it in every era of the world. Even 
the critic, when he has refined his 
faculties, feels bound to give the 
warning: “ Do not confound what 
is spiritual with what is abstract ; 
and bear in mind that philosophy 
has a muse, and ought not to serve 
merely as a laboratory for argu- 
ment:” (Joubert.) 

This neglected Muse of Philo- 
sophy is the true leader of the 
poet or parabolist into regions that 
at first seem remote and unfamiliar 
—regions that are only affrighting 
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because the ignorant mind has a 
blur in its eye and is aghast at 
shadows— 

** What angel but would seem 


To sensual eyes ghost-dim ?”’ 
E. B. Brownine. 


The only cure is for the mind to 
be, so to speak, patted and soothed 
and brought a little nearer. The 
materialist says, “It is nothing; 
it is folly to be afraid; don’t be 
superstitious.” The true mystic 
says, “It is something, but not to 
be afraid of; don’t, be supersti- 
tious, but come a little nearer.” 
We allow, because it is rationally 
necessary, the existence of an 
unseen ether hanging between star 
and star, and, though so infinitely 
thin and impalpable, potent to 
carry a vigorous wave of message 
sheer through what we call a solid ; 
but it is held unscientific to regard 
that ether as full of life. And yet, 


as says a simple and wise old 
English divine, “ Little know we 
how little a way a soul hath to go 


to heaven when it departs from 
the body; whether it must pass 
locally through moon, sun, and 
firmament (and, if all that must 
be done, it may be done in less 
time than I have proposed the 
doubt in), or whether that soul 


Jind new light in the same room, and 


be not carried into any other, but 
that the glory of heaven be diffused 
over all, I know not, I dispute not, 
T inquire not.” 

We are allowing ourselves to 
dwell upon this theme, because 
some gentle consideration of it is 
necessary to the study of parable, 
which, like poetry, will not confine 
itself to the terrestrial condition 
of man. As an old dictum runs, 
containing a fine appreciation of 
the parabolic quality of all repre- 
sentation here, we may find 
“Umbra in lege, imago in evan- 
gelio, veritas in ceelo.” The law 
gives a shadow, the gospel a 
phantom image, Heaven has the 
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utter truth ; we see through a glass 
darkly here. 

To return to the poetic expres- 
sions that parallel the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins read in the 
manner suggested, we may cite 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s elo- 
quent words, which form a vivid 
picture of the scene: 


“No type of earth could image 
that awaking, 
Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of 
seraphs round him breaking, 
Or felt the new immortal throb of soul 
from body parted.” 


This picture too, by the same 
lady, of insight, is a brave one. 
To Georges Sand she writes : 


** Whose soul, amid the lions 


Of thy tumultuous senses, moans de- 
fiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits 
can.” 


This is expressive metaphor for 
the lifelong conflict prior to the 
final one, which is represented in the 
parable by the words, ‘ Lord, lord, 
open to us. Verily, I say 
unto you, I know you not ;’’ when 
the virgins that have been refused 
oil for their lamps, vanish at last 
in what Augustine would surely 
call mitissima damnatio, the least 
and gentlest damnation possible, 
like that of the cast off slipper we 
fling after the wedding party. 
But oft the dismissed servants are 
young and strong, and will not give 
up their disestablished office; the 
virgins (not necessarily girls, by 


the way) shouting outside the 
Master’s now shut decor in the 
parable, had made _ themselves 


known to Robert Browning when 
he drew the similitude of 
** Sin 
Which steals back softly on a soul half- 
saved.’’—Pauline. 


How bright even the lamps of 
the foolish virgins may be, if those 
of the wise ones are not obscured, 
many a poet has seen: 
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Before I tanght my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

(H. VAuGHAN, 17th Cent.) 


The picture of the parable, we 
must remember, is of a_ well- 
balanced nature, ready for the call. 
It is possible to imagine a case in 
which the wiser virgins, even if 
supplied with oil, should have mis- 
managed their lamps, and afford 
but little light to herald the bride- 
groom. In which case his state is 
a poor one, and he has to turn to 
looking after his servants. But it 
is not necessary to stigmatise even 
the foolish virgins as representing 
sin; they represent earth life, and 
creation is a slow process : 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her 
own; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural 

kind, 

And, even with something of a mother’s 

mind 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate, 
man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he 
came. 
WoRDSWORTH. 

The finest poem we have from 
Mrs. Lydia Sigourney is a sugges- 
tive picture which we may draw 
into subsidiary relations to our 
parable, by describing it as the 
** good byes” which pass at length 
between the virgins whose lamps 
are alight and their old companions, 
whose engagement to bear the lamp 
is terminated. The soul thus 
addresses the body : 

Companion dear ! the hour draws nigh, 
The sentence speeds—to die, to die. 

So long in mystic union held, 

So long with strong embrace compelled, 

How canst thou bear the dread decree, 

That strikes thy clasping nerves from me ¢ 
a. * * 7 * * 


If I have ever caused thee pain, 
The throbbing breast, the burning brain, 
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With cares and vigils turned thee pale, 
And scorned thee when thy strength did 
fail, 
Forgive ! forgive !—thy task doth cease, 
Friend! lover !—let us part in peace. 
If thou didst sometimes check my 
force, 
Or, trifling, stay mine upward course, 
Or lure from Heaven my wavering trust, 
Or bow my drooping wing to dust, 
I blame thee not, the strife is done ; 
I knew thou wert the weaker one, 
The vase of earth, the trembling clod, 
Constrained to hold the breath of God. 
Well hast thou in my service wrought ? 
Thy brow hath mirrored forth my thought ; 
To wear my smile thy lip hath glowed ; 
Thy tear, to speak my sorrows, flowed ; 
Thine ear hath borne me rich supplies 
Of sweetly varied melodies ; 
Thy hands my prompted deeds have done ; 
Thy feet upon my errands run— 
Yes, thou has marked my bidding well. 
Faithful and true! farewell, farewell ! 


The dread turn of the night is 
very brightly presented in the fol- 
lowing: 


Life! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And when, or how, or where we met 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 
Life! we’ve been long tegether 
Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ;—— 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
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Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good night,—but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me good morning. 
Mrs. A. L. BARBAULD. 


Now, as parable conveys that 
which cannot be adequately con- 
veyed save by parable, let us forget 
any formal interpretations that have 
been suggested, and dwell on the 
symbols themselves without any 
commentary but that which our 
awakened instincts may attach to 
them, and without any argumen- 
tative support but that which crowd- 
ing analogies, drawn from our ex- 
perience—link finding link through 
all the world—will suggest to us. 
The scholiast, the paraphraser, the 
commentator is but as the lion’s 
provider in the forest, spurned 
when he has brought his tribute to 
the king of beasts. When once 
we are made to understand the 
poet or the prophet, and are held 
by him, it is the poet we love, not 
the man who has pointed him out 
to us. When we have been brought 
to the poet, it is his power that we 
feel, and within his grasp that 
we remain. And with the parable, 
mystic brother of the poem, it 
must be the same. K. C. 
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WHEN we offer a photograph of a poet, we need not lay ourselves open 
to suspicion of raillery if it were accompanied by such lines as Ben 
Jonson, perhaps with some spice of humorous underthought, said in his 
own day of a contemporary portrait : 


This figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut. 

That well-known figure is such a staring parody that we feel “the 
graver had a strife with nature” of disastrous ending; for, instead of 
outdoing the life, the life outdid him by slipping away altogether. If 
we could produce an authentic and exact portrait to which Robert 
Browning’s satirical adaptation would not apply— 

The figure that thou here seest . . Tut! 
Was it for gentle Shakespeare put ? 


it would be eagerly bought at the cost of as many diamonds as would 
cover it. 

Apart from any question of the beauty of art, to have before us the 
features of the man—to note the form of his brow, the nobility or 
character of his facial outlines, to dwell on the lines thought has marked 
upon him, the gentle curves and contours that denote a benevolent 
spirit or a mind at ease, and the sundry characteristics of significance, 
cannot but help us to come nearer to him, and with a readier sympathy 
and a heightened appreciation to 

looke 
Not on his picture, but his booke. 


In the case of the portrait before us, possibly few of Mr. Browning’s 
admirers will go out of their way to get it, for others of earlier dates 
have been published, and the photograph dealers say that portraits 
of eminent men have been out of vogue with the public for the last year 
or two, ladies in hammocks and swings and snowstorms being at present 
the fashion. But in ten years or thereabouts the silver prints that 
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represent so much of cherished physiognomy will have faded, and in 
twenty years the subject of the present portrait will be a little older 
than his father was wher he passed out of reach of the sun’s actinic 
touch, and no new portrait of him in‘his strength as’now will be possible. 
In a century, again, Robert, and ‘Elizabeth ‘Barrett Browning will be 
floating as a rare double’star of magical colour among the constellations 
of heroes; then will the virtuoso and the collector search after the 
scarce and worn back numbers of this decrepit periodical, and wring 
from this photograph, then grown precious—for ours do not fade—some 
kind of knowledge of what manner of man was Robert Browning. 

The present Robert Browning is the son, grandson, and great grand- 
son of Robert Browning ; nor there does the series end. He was born 
at Camberwell on the 7th of May, 1812—a date which future biographers 
will do well to take note .of, for it is omitted in most notices, and 
incorrectly given in some others. 

He is an only son, and has but one sister. When he was born, his 
father, who was born 6th July, 1782, was near the end of his thirtieth 
year of age; when his father was born his grandfather was thirty-three, 
and when his son was born he was thirty-seven, the years of the three 
generations in passing on the torch of life being one hundred exactly. 
A strong, steady race this, one would argue. 

The Browning family comes from Dorsetshire. The grandfather of 
the poet was a landed proprietor, the father a clerk in the Bank of 
England, who, like Charles Lamb in the office which he used to enter 
late and therefore leave early, was by no means a clerk and nothing more. 
This Browning was one of a class that is becoming smaller and smaller, 
under the pressure of modern life and its sciences. He was a scholar 
of the old-fashioned classical kind. His knowledge was extensive, and 
of out-of-the-way subjects ; he was not like the new generation—eternally 
posing for the market. His friends knew that he was an authority on the 
Letters of Junius, the best-informed man upon the pictures of Hogarth, and 
upon many another special thing. A reference to him now and then natu- 
rally crept into print ; but he kept his life his own, and steadily embodied 
in himself, in its best sense, the maxim, bene vizxit qui bene latuit. He 
had verse power, though he did not publish. He was fond of the classic 
poets, and used to carry his son in his arms, singing him to sleep with 
Anacreon in the original, to the tune of “ A Cottage in a Wood.” He 
was a man of singular high-mindedness, the action of which quality once 
decided his path in life, and away from a more lucrative career than a 
clerkship in the Bank of England. He died not very long ago 
(14th June, 1866), never having had a day’s illness until the last. His 
wife, the mother of the present Robert Browning, was of Scotch family. 
The boy was precocious in the extreme, and at four years old, when con- 
strained by his mother to take some medicine against the grain, as the 

21—2 
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story runs, he humorously assumed a heroic attitude, and improvised in 
the character of martyr: 

All people, if you wish to see 

A boy take physic, look at me. 
It was little medicine indeed he required, being no weakling ever. In 
his eighth year he was translating from Horace, and quite up to catching 
that poet’s bantering humour. Till his fourteenth year he was educated 
at a school in Dulwich, and made rapid progress in learning. He com- 
pleted his education at home under a private tutor, and afterwards 
attended a few of the first lectures at London University, of which his 
father was one of the original shareholders, and he is now a Life 
Governor. He is also an Honorary Fellow of Balliol, College and a 
Master of Arts, by diploma, of Oxford University. 

In 1832, when he was twenty, he was living at Richmond, Surrey, 
where his first published book was written. It was his father’s pleasure 
to provide the funds for the printing of this and the immediately suc- 
ceeding volumes, though, with humorous reference to the kind of wealth 
with the chink of which the banker was most familiar, he is reported 
to have said they did not bring in many sovereigns or half-sovereigns. 
The story, however, is somewhat doubtful. 

It forms rather an interesting experience to take up the first half- 
forgotten work of an author whose after-deeds are famous, and endeavour 
to regard it with the same unexpectant eyes with which we look on the 
crowd of little books of poems which amiable publishers, on being 
guaranteed the printer’s bill, bring into light or twilight month by 
month. 

“ Pauline, a fragment of a confession,’ was said to contain certain 
faint evidences of sensuous feeling ; it does more, it foreshadows those 
probings of soul-life which have since resulted in so many strange, flashes 
of revelation. Browning from first to last has held that logical reason 
depends largely for its safety upon a larger intuition behind it. In 
Pauline we find him saying : 

Be still to me 
A key to music’s mystery, when mind fails, 
A reason, a solution, and a clue. 

We should have probably noticed in any unknown poem so bright and 
fresh a simile as this: 

With her delicious eyes as clear as Heaven, 


When rain in a quick shower has beat down mist, 
And clouds float white in the sun like broods of swans. 


We may see in this poem many indications of the writer’s bent, 
which has since so much more strongly asserted itself. Tennyson says: 


Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age. 
Browning in his earliest poem, and in every poem since, has said quite 
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the opposite ; he sees no purpose in being hidden from his deep emotion, 
but rather in giving it play as the grand fact of life: 

I cannot chain my soul, it will not rest 

In its clay prison ; this most narrow sphere— 

It has strange powers, and feelings, and desires, 

Which I cannot account for, nor explain, 

But which I stifle not, being bound to trust 

All feelings equally—to hear all sides ; 

Yet I cannot indulge them, and they live, 

Referring to some state or life unknown. 

To “ hear all sides,” a duty to which the youthful mind already inclined 
has been Browning’s marked characteristic ever, culminating in the 
magnificent many-sidedness of “ the Ring and the Book.” 

Looking back upon the earliest poem from the eminence of later know- 
ledge, we see, in fact, no scant traces of the character of the poet who 
is familiar to us; he is there, though not in all his singing-robes of 
glory. 

Browning has been no eclectic; to his early ideal, as manifested in the 
following lines, he has steadily adhered : 

And then thou said’st a perfect bard was one 
Who shadowed out the stages of all life. 

The following law as to naturalness of work, whether a perfect one or 
not, the author has very faithfully obeyed : 

So I will sing on—fast as fancies come, 
Rudely—the verse being as the mood it paints. 

To take any life as a subject for poetry and treat it with rude and 
absolute truth may possibly result in pictures not very attractive; we 
have to trust to the author’s instinct of what is inherently poetic, and to 
his taste unconsciously modifying and mellowing any harsh mood 
there may be to be presented, or so surrounding it either with sweetness 
or with satire that the poem as a whole is not jarring or tedious. 

‘“‘ Paracelsus” is the great work of Browning’s early youth, and the 
first that made the world look on him. “ By the author of Paracelsus” 
was on the title-pages of his newer works for many years. Paracelsus, 
the hero of the book, a quasi-historical character, is an aspirant after 
great purposes, but chooses isolation to fulfil them, sacrifices sympathy, 
aspires to know in an absolute sense, and so falls into lése-hwmanite. 
From his lofty dreams he sinks into foul vapours and pessimistic 
morbidness, with a ghastly humour preying upon himself. 

Finding the world deceivable, he deceives; finding himself open to 
evil, he sins; but neither in his quackery or his degradation does he 
altogether lose his high consciousness. Seeking to open wider range for 
thought, he is sick of the petty ways of fools, who praise him only so 
long as he merely plays off marvels. 
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Though missing human life, he yet would serve the race, the race 
however that begins with himself : 
I will learn 
How to set free the soul alike in all, 
By searching out the laws by which the flesh 
Accloys the spirit. 


But his lust for personal altitude beguiles him; he is disappointed 
that God does not treat him specially, letting him have glory to increase 
His own ; he is subject to depression at the thought which haunts him, 
to have 

to lose myself 
Among the common creatures of the world. 


The absolutely emotional poet, Aprile, his friend, stands as represen- 
tative of the love nature ; and of him Paracelsus asks, 


Are we not halves of one dissevered world ? 
When he hears Aprile chaunting soft melodies, he ponders, 


I would have asked if he 
Knows as he Loves—if I shall Love as well 
As KNOw. 


The book abounds in passages of strange and remote suggestiveness ; 
the following is an example: 
One man shall crawl 
Through life, surrounded with all stirring things, 
Unmoved ; and he goes mad: and from the wreck 
Of what he was, by his wild talk alone, 
You first collect how great a spirit he hid. 


The closing scenes of the broken life are infinitely pathetic : 


Ah, the curse, Aprile, Aprile ! 
We get so near—so very, very near ! 
Tis an old tale: Jove strikes the Titans down 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 
But when another rock would crown the work. 
And Phaeton—doubtless his first radiant plunge 
Astonished mortals ; but the gods were calm, 
And Jove prepared his thunder. 


Even the charlatan is not all charlatan ; in the midst of the sick and 
hollow despair in which the life dies down, we are allowed to see the 
faint coming glow of the new life into which he dimly sees the opening 
avenue. 

Such a book as this, whatever may be its faults, cannot but enlarge 
men’s sympathies and expand their aspirations. Deceiving and self- 
deceiving Paracelsus was none the less one of the fathers of chemistry, 
All sorts of imperfect qualities point to some convergement; as even in 
nature man appears at last, and all inferior grades are illustrated. Then, 
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When all mankind is perfected alike, 
Equal in full-blown power—Then, not till then, 
Begins the general infancy of man. 

. all tended to mankind, 
And man produced, all has its end thus far ; 
But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. 

The real philosophy of the book, it will thus be seen, is both startling and 
sane. Paracelsus is a sort of ruined Prometheus, to whom the race of 
man should be grateful, and from his fire learn to glow and aspire in 
turn : 

Tis time 
New hopes should animate the world—new light 
Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weigh’d down so long, forgotten so long ; so shall 
The heaven reserved for us at last receive 
No creatures whom unwonted splendours blind, 
But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze 
Whose beams not seldom lit their pilgrimage, 
Not seldom glorified their life below. 


During these early years of poetical work, Browning was completing 
his education by travel. In 1834 he spent some time in Russia ; in 1835 
“ Paracelsus” appeared; and in 1837 the poet was before the world 
with work of a special order, an English historical drama. Closet 
dramas are not rare, but dramas of real force are very rare indeed, 
Wonderful to relate in the history of so young a man as Browning was 
at this time, the play of “ Strafford” met with the favour of Macready, to 
whom it was dedicated, and on the Ist of May, 1837, it was put upon 
the boards at Covent Garden. Macready took the part of Strafford on 
this occasion, and at another time that of Pym; Helen Faucit appeared 
as Lady Percy; she also acted in “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” which 
appeared six years later, and failed, as it was supposed, on the grounc 
that it gave too real an insight into the tragedy of life for the public to 
bear. A strange reason, verily! But after all 

We live in sweet suppressions, 
and the tragedies that come to the surface have for the most part a some- 
what conventional external side. 

Such a play as “ Strafford” is probably too terse in thought to show 
well with a public accustomed to plays of more obvious incidents. In 
Browning’s writings the mind of slow apprehension finds it impossible 
to take in the full significance of one thought before another crowds 
upon it. “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” and “ Colombe’s Birthday” we 
confess we should like to see attempted once more under the manage- 
ment of the greatest psychological actor the stage has seen. The imper- 
sonator of Hamlet and Louis XI. need not look on Browning askance. 
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In 1840 appeared “ Sordello,” a poem which has wrought its author 
more harm with the general public than any other of his works. It is 
quite time that “ Sordello,” even if it be unintelligible to the popular 
mind, should be forgotten amidst the splendid bulk of Browning’s 
appreciated work. But the dog of the Philistines must have something 
to pull about, and this has been brought out for him again and again. 

The story of Sordello begins by a view of the hero as one of a number 
of unawakened phantoms set in the abysmal past, whose bonds the 
author’s business was to unlock so as to let him emerge. A very proper 
poetic fancy this, but the style was strange to the public, who could not 
realise the images thus shapen by a new hand. As the story runs, 
Douglas Jerrold received the book when recruiting himself at Brighton 
after an illness. He had been forbidden to read, but surreptitiously got 
hold of the book. A few lines of “Sordello” put him into a state of 
alarm, for sentence after sentence conveyed no consecutive idea to his 
brain. At last came the spasmodic thought that his illness had impaired 
his mental faculties. Perspiration broke out upon his still enfeebled 
frame, and he cried out, “O God, I am an idiot!” When his wife and 
his sister came in, he pushed the volume into their hands, and bid them 
read it, closely scrutinising their faces the while. His wife after a few 
moments said, “I don’t understand what the man means; it is 
gibberish.” “Thank God, I am not an idiot!” now cried the deligkted 
Jerrold. It is well that the story is pure fiction, and one that Jerrold 
carefully contradicted, for what an amusingly absurd story it is: a man 
still weak, and fitted only, soto speak, for chicken broth, expects to relish 
and digest a new and strong food, fit only for a man in rude health and 
fresh from outdoor exercise. When he finds he cannot, he is alarmed. 
His wife, like a child tasting caviare, at once shows dislike of a food she 
has never fairly tried, and the sight of this makes the man think he is 
well. “Sordello,” no doubt, is hard reading, requiring some of that 
application which the multitude of books of the present day, and the 
habit of easy and superficial reading, almost preclude. Buta poem is not 
addressed to a tired journalist, or written to be disposed of in a glib 
review. Meeting a stranger a man talks conventionalities, small talk, 
platitudes ; meeting a friend on convenient occasion, he may be led to 
disbosom himself and enter speculatively on the deepest waters he has. 
A poem of the order of “ Sordello” has to find friends rather than serve 
as light greeting to casual acquaintance ; and if the book’s friends are 
found no less rarely than friends in life find occasions for mutual dis- 
burthenments, the author has no reason for disappointment. 

Having stated one side of the case, it is but fair to give the other. 
There are passages in “ Sordello” so involved and hard to analyse that 
the reader longs to have at least two sets of brains at his command with 
which to do it, two perceptions entering from opposite sides of each 
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difficulty and endeavouring to meet in the middle. We defy the gentle 
reader to penetrate the maze of the following sentence from “ Sordello ” 
at the first reading : 
Let stay those girls (e’en her disguised 
—Jewels in the looks that love no crownet like 
Their native field-buds and the green wheat spike, 
So fair !—who left this end of June’s turmoil, 
Shook off, as might a lily its gold soil, 
Pomp, save a foolish gem or two, and free 
In dream, came join the peasants o’er the sea). 
Look they too happy, too tricked out ? 
It is not in poetry as in life, that 
for mankind springs 
Salvation by each hindrance interposed. 

But probably, if anyone would give a few months of his intellectual 
life to “ Sordello,” the characters would gradually become familiar and 
clear, and the dark lineaments of their souls would be recognisable. 
Mr. Nettleship has published an elaborate study of the poem, and will 
help the reader to discover its many beauties. 

If any disparagement of the first success was due to “ Sordello,” that 
loss was soon retrieved and converted into gain; for in 1841 was 
published the first of a magnificent series of works, perhaps the most 
varied and wonderful bulk of poetic work ever brought forth by so 
young a man in so shorta time. The title of the series was “ Bells and 
Pomegranates ”—a very inadequate title to represent the qualities of 
what the series contained. The first published poem was “ Pippa 
Passes” —one of those dramatic romances over which critics have so 
bitterly fought—a creation in every way dramatic in spirit, without 
conforming to the laws of a formal drama, and with its action, even 
the most intense,-almost altogether transacted in the region of mind 
rather than of matter. To Mr. Browning belongs the credit of invention 
of this essentially modern form of composition. As we follow little 
Pippa’s singing, as she passes before one window and another, and the 
song enters in and touches the minds of those within, falling upon their 
darker mood like a thread of filmy silver, we are introduced to the 
drama, not only of actions, but of the very life of the soul. 

In 1842 appeared “ King Victor and King Charles,” together with a 
first instalment of those “ dramatic lyrics” which established Robert 
Browning’s fame for ever as a marvellous wielder, not only of dramatic 
power, but of faculties purely lyric and poetic. In one small volume 
appeared, amongst others, what seem now such old favourites, “ My Last 
Duchess,” “Count Gismond,” “ Ratisbon,” “ In a Gondola,” ‘* Waring,” 
and that very remarkable tour de force, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
In 1843 and 1844 appeared three considerable dramas, “ The Return of 
the Druses,” “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” and “ Colombe’s Birthday.” 
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In 1845 came out “ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics,” including “ How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” “The Lost Leader,” 
“ Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis,” a fine instance of the author’s faculty of 
humour and humorous description ; “The Flight of the Duchess,” “The 
Boy and the Angel,” and “ Saul,” a wonderful piece of verse. In 1846 were 
published “ Luria,” and “A Soul’s Tragedy,” the latter mostly written 
in prose. These closed the series of actual dramas, a kind of work to 
which Mr. Browning has not returned. The six large thin octavos which 
formed the work entitled “ Bells and Pomegranates” were ostensibly 
designed for a “ pit-audience,” and were published at such prices as one 
shilling or sixpence each. These poems made Browning’s position as a 
great poet impregnable, and doubtless brought him many new friends. 
We should be glad to see him give himself forth to a “ pit-audience” 
once more. 

The articles of Browning’s apprenticeship to verse being now very 
fully carried out, and mastery attained, he drew near the great event of 
his life, and rarest event in the world for a poet of his magnitude, a 
marriage of completion. 

Elizabeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett, now universally acknowledged as 
the greatest English poetess, was at this time on a level fully equal to, 
if not, all things considered, even superior to his own. Of the frailest 
physique, by the indomitable power of the spirit, she had studied as few 
men can, even such as combine a masculine strength of intellect with 
health and bodily vigour. 

Volume after volume of Greek plays is still in existence, showing the 
times when it was read by her, and the traces of the reading in the notes 
thickly scattered over the pages. The Hebrew Scriptures she read, too, 
in the original, and as in her delicate caligraphy notes in Greek characters 
show on the margin of her classics, here in the Hebrew letters her notes 
and comments may be found; 

Born in London in 1809, the daughter of an affluent English country 
gentleman, she began literary composition at ten years old, and at 
fifteen had a reputation amongst a large friendly circle. When she was 
nearly thirty she broke a blood vessel in the lungs, and, exceedingly 
fragile as she was, witnessed at Torquay the drowning of her eldest 
brother through the upset of a boat. The shock was too severe ; her life 
was despaired of, and she became apparently a confirmed invalid. The 
poetic and humanitarian passion was however upon her, and in her room 
in Wimpole-street those studies were carried on, and creative results 
achieved which made her famous. 

In one of her poems, “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ the characters 
are given to reading aloud, and in their choice of books were found 
alternating : 
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Or at times a modern volume, Wordsworth’s solemn-thoughted idyl, 

Howitt’s ballad-verse, or Tennyson’s enchanted reverie,— 

Or, from Browning some ‘“‘ Pomegranate,”’ which, if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured of a veined humanity. 


She had not known Robert Browning personally at this time, and he 
called upon her to express his acknowledgments of the appreciative 
feeling conveyed in her criticism of himself. By the blunder of a new 
servant, it has been said, he was admitted without warning into her sick 
room. On matters so seemingly small earthly fates do sometimes 
depend; but in this instance the story is not quite accurate. 

Her cousin, John Kenyon, a poetical writer himself, was an old school- 
fellow of Robert Browning’s father. The pair had therefore an oppor- 
tunity of being introduced to each other without the necessity of a 
maid-servant’s mistake; and after corresponding together for a short 
time, they met personally. 

We need not wonder that some mystery has been supposed to attend 
this meeting, in the form of a happy mistake or happy inspiration on the 
part of Robert Browning, for Elizabeth Barrett was considered too great 
an invalid to receive company, and saw few beyond her immediate family 
save her friend Miss Mitford. But when the fates are favourable, their 
unseen action does not need mistakes of mortals in order to evolve itself. 

In some published correspondence of hers to an American friend, we 
find a reference to the interchange of letters which had taken place : 

“Mr. Browning, with whom I have had some correspondence lately, is 
full of great intentions, the light of the future is on his forehead—also 
he will turn clear I think, as he turns on, he is a poet for posterity. I 
have a full faith in him as poet and prophet.” 

It is pleasant to think of the meeting of these two, though some of 
the brightest colour of the picture of it has been sublimated, and passed 
from the real world to the ideal. The man was strong with good work 
accomplished and dreams of more; a solid Englishman, albeit a poet ; 
she was a spirit scarce really embodied in clay, living in her interior 
power, shining by her large and lustrous eyes; the flowing tendrils of 
her hair worn carelessly, and half concealing her face. 

On the 12th of September, 1846, the pair were quietly married at the 
parish church of St. Marylebone, in London. Love had brought new life 
to Mrs. Browning, she was enabled to quit her sick-room seclusion and 
to make excursions into the country—a miracle to her friends. 

The first of the exquisite “Sonnets from the Portuguese” which did 
not see light for years after this time, will show how she emerged from the 
old life, and grew into and gladdened the new. The picture, however 
startling, is absolutely true : 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
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Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 

So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 

Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair, 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove,... 

** Guess now who holds thee?’’ ‘‘ Death,” I said. But there, 
The silver answer rang . . . ‘‘ Not Death, but Love.”’ 


Another sonnet most sweetly tells the same story : 


My future will not copy fair my past. 

I wrote that once; and, thinking at my side 
My ministering life-angel justified 

The word by his appealing look upcast 

To the white throne of God, I turned at last, 
And saw instead there, thee ; not unallied 

To angels in thy soul! Then I, long tried 

By natural ills, received the comfort fast, 
While budding at thy sight, my pilgrim staff 
Gave out green leaf with morning dews impearled. 
—I seek no copy now of life’s first half ! 
Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 
And write me new my future’s epitaph, 

New angel mine, unhoped for in the world. 


Almost immediately after their marriage the Brownings took up their 
abode in Italy, living for a short time in Pisa, but eventually chosing 
Florence for their place of settled residence—Florence that during the 
nearly fifteen years that followed became intimately associated in the 
minds of so many Englishmen with so much poetry, and with such a 
noble centre of aspirations. 

Now and again the married pair visited England; and, as Mr. 
Browning wrote to Mr. R. H. Horne, he could not at other times help 
shaking the hands of his friends “ through the long interval of Italian 
air.” . . . . “Here,” he wrote, “we live for nothing, or next to 
nothing, and have great rooms, and tables and chairs thrown in; and, 
although hearing occasionally that Florence is to be sacked on such a 
day, and our Grand Duke deposed on such another, I have learned to 
endure meekly all such expectations, and to hold myself as safe as you 
in your garden, through them all.” 

A few months earlier in date we find a letter from Mrs. Browning to a 
friend of hers, in which she apologises for remissness in her correspondence 
on the ground of the “ ‘extenuating circumstance’ of my being actually 
married.” The following passages give a most charming picture, so real, 
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so simple, and so unaffected: “The event involves other change—as, 
from the long seclusion in one room to liberty and Italy’s sunshine 
when, for a resigned life, I take up a happy one. . .” 

“My husband’s name will prove to you that I have not left my 
vocation to the rhyming art in order to marry. On the contrary, we 
mean both of us to do a great deal of work, besides surprising the world 
by the spectacle of two poets coming together without quarrelling | 
wrangling, and calling names in lyrical measures. He is preparing a 
new edition of his collected poems, in which he pays peculiar attention 
to the objections made against certain obscurities.” 

“We live here in the most secluded manner, eschewing English 
visitors and reading Vasari, and dreaming dreams of seeing Venice 
in the summer. Until the beginning of April we are tied to this perch 
of Pisa, as the climate is recommended for the weakness of my chest; 
and the repose and calmness of the place are by no means unpleasant to 
those who, like ourselves, do not lack for distractions and amusements in 
order to be very happy.” 

In the pleasant Palazzo Guidi, to which they removed, and which was 
for so long their home, we must picture Mrs. Browning writing her best- 
known poems almost imperceptibly at odd moments, and bringing them 
to her husband when complete, or hiding away those which disclosed her 
heart until years afterwards some conversation brought them out. In 
the fly-leaves of her books may be seen a gentle evidence of her affection, 
where, before her own name, she writes in new ink that of her husband. 

On March 9th, 1849, was born to them a son, their only child, named 
after both Robert Barrett Browning. 

This first and only born is referred to in the most tender and spirited 
lines mother ever wrote of son, which form the concluding stanzas of 
“Casa Guidi Windows.” She was far prouder of the boy than of 
“ Aurora Leigh” or of her greatest poetic achievements—about which, 
indeed, her predominant quality was humility. The boy is now a man, 
and has found an artistic field of his own. Destined by his father for a 
diplomatic career, he studied at Oxford, but made no mark as a scholar. 
A chance word said by Millais, who had seen how readily his eye found 
pictures in the woods, and a reference to a rude sketch he was making, 
seemed to awaken his latent instinct, and he has studied painting ever 
since, chiefly at Antwerp, and in so thorough a way that we shall hear of 
him again. Indeed, we have heard of him, for he appeared in the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy last year, and more than won his 
spurs. Robert Browning himself is not (at least in the accepted sense 
of the word) a painter, but he is not without proficiency in the kindred 
art of modelling. 

Of the family life, as it struck the casual visitor to the Palazzo Guidi, 
we have a sympathetic picture from the pen of Mr. Hillard, who visited 
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the Brownings at Florence in 1847, the year after their marriage. In his 
“Six Months in Italy” he says: “ A happier home and a more perfect 
union than theirs it is not easy to imagine ; and this completeness arises 
not only from the rare qualities which each possesses, but from their 
perfect adaptation to each other... As he is full of manly power, so 
she is a type of the most sensitive and delicate womanhood. . . . I have 
never seen a human frame which seemed so nearly a transparent veil for 
a celestial and immortal spirit. She is a soul of fire enclosed in a shell 
of pearl. ... Nor is she more remarkable for genius and learning than 
for sweetness of temper, tenderness of heart, depth of feeling, and purity 
of spirit. It is a privilege to know such beings singly and separately ; 
but to see their powers quickened and their happiness rounded by the 
sacred tie of marriage is a cause for peculiar and lasting gratitude. 
A union so complete as theirs—in which the mind has nothing to crave 
nor the heart to sigh for—is cordial to behold and something to 
remember.” 

The late Bayard Taylor, a poet himself, who died only a few months 
ago, gives a clear picture of the Brownings, whom he visited when they 
were on one of their visits from Italy to England: “ Calling, one after- 
noon in September, at their residence in Devonshire-street, I was fortu- 
nate enough to find both at home, though on the eve of their return to 
Florence. In a smail drawing-room on the first floor I met Browning, 
who received me with great cordiality. In his lively cheerful manner, 
quick voice, and perfect self-possession, he made the impression of an 
American rather than an Englishman. He was then, I should judge, 
about thirty-seven years of age, but his dark hair was already streaked 
with gray about the temples. His complexion was fair, with perhaps the 
faintest olive tinge, eyes large, clear, and gray, nose strong and well cut, 
mouth full and rather broad, and chin pointed, though not prominent. 
His forehead broadened rapidly upwards from the outer angle of the 
eyes, slightly retreating. The strong individuality which marks his 
poetry was expressed, not only in his face and head, but in his whole 
demeanour. He was about the medium height, strong in the shoulders, 
but slender at the waist, and his movements expressed a combination of 
vigour and elasticity.” 

A word sketch of the Italian interior will complete a charming picture 
of a home where poetry and domesticity had made a rare marriage : 

“Those who have known Casa Guidi as it was, could hardly enter the 
loved rooms now and speak above a whisper. They who have been so 
favoured can never forget the square ante-room, with its great picture 
and pianoforte, at which the boy Browning passed many an hour—the 
little dining-room covered with tapestry, and where hung medallions of 
Tennyson, Carlyle, and Robert Browning—the long room filled with 
plaster casts and studies, which was Mr. Browning’s retreat; and 
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dearest of all, the large drawing-room where she always sat. It opens 
upon a balcony filled with plants, and looks out upon the old iron-grey 
church of Santa-Felice. There was something about this room that 
seemed to make it a proper and especial haunt for poets. The dark 
shadows and subdued light gave it a dreamy look, which was 
enhanced by the tapestry-covered walls, and the old pictures of saints 
that looked out sadly from their carved frames of black wood. Large 
bookcases, constructed of specimens of Florentine carving, were brim- 
ming over with wise-looking books. Tables were covered with more 
gaily bound volumes, the gifts of brother authors; Dante’s grave profile, 
a cast of Keats’s face and brow taken after death, a pen-and-ink sketch 
of Tennyson, the genial face of John Kenyon, Mrs. Browning’s good 
friend and relative; little paintings of the boy Browning, all attracted 
the eye in turn, and gave rise to a thousand musings. A quaint mirror, 
easy chairs and sofas, and a hundred nothings that always add an inde- 
scribable charm, were all massed in this room. But the glory of all, and 
that which sanctified all, was seated in a low arm-chair near the door; a 
small table, strewn with writing materials, books, and newspapers, was 
always by her side.” 

In 1850 Browning published the now well-known poem, “ Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day; and then for a period of five years was silent, 
letting the many musics he had made find their way to new ears, and 
grow more familiar to those they had already entered. But silence does 
not mean rest to a writer. 

A further sketch of Mr. Browning’s life, labours, and influence we 
propose to give in a continuation of this paper next month. 








TxHovuaeH we have hitherto abstained 
from giving to the great principle of 
the world any other name than that 
of Tad, which Lad-tst has himself 
given to it, yet, if we weigh the 
passages just collected, we can 
hardly hesitate to admit that our 
language has no suitable word for 
it but God. Lad-tsé is speaking of 
God—and how full and full of life 
is his conception of God. As 
compared with the abstract deism, 
not only of traditional Chinese 
opinion, ‘but even of many of our 
own contemporaries, his is a con- 
ception of God to which, outside 
Hebrew revelation, we do not find 
any equal in depth and truth. 

If we interpret Lad-tst merely 
by putting together and comparing 
what he has said, we can hardly 
agree with those later commentators 
who maintain that Lao-tsé repre- 
sented Tad to himself as devoid of 
reason, intelligence, and judgment. 
It is true he never expressly claims 
those qualities for Tao, but still less 
does he deny their existence, and 
we cannot imagine that a thinker 
like Lad-tst would take that which 
is without reason as the principle 
of reason, that which is without 
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consciousness as the principle 
of consciousness. Almost every- 
thing that he predicates of Tad, in 
relation to creation, necessarily 
presupposes reason and conscious- 
ness ; and when he expressly assigns 
to Tad “his spirit” which he calls 
“the most trustworthy” (chap. 21), 
he cannot have meant a spirit 
without consciousness and reason. 
When, again, he says that he 
knows “the bringing forth of all 
things from Tao,” through Tao, 
it is clear that this knowledge 
must have existed in Tad before 
Lad-tsé could have received it from 
him. Lad-tsé certainly has not 
our conception of the personality 
of God; but we must not forget 
that we have here to deal with a 
metaphysician, and that a right 
apprehension of this conception is 
one of the most difficult tasks of 
philosophy, even at the present 
day. 

Once only do we find Lad-tse 
using the popular Chinese ex- 
pression for the highest omnipo- 
tent being, Ti, or Shang-Ti, 2.e., 


the Lord, the Highest Lord. In 
chapter 4 he says of Tad, “he 
proves himself to be the pre- 
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decessor of the Lord, or his an- 
cestor.” This dark saying becomes 
clear when we remember that from 
the earliest times the Highest 
Lord, Shang-Ti, and Heaven, 
Thien, are synonymous terms, for 
heaven was to the old Chinese, not 
only the starry firmament, but the 
living, intelligent, governing power. 
“ He is the sublime Highest Lord.” 
Thus says the Schi-King (2, 4, 8). 
“Therefore, as heaven and earth 
spring from Tad (chap. i. 25), Tao 
is before the Lord or heaven.” So 
that, if Lad-tsé sometimes speaks 
of heaven as a ruling and deter- 
mining power, he can only do so 
because heaven determines itself 
according to Tad. Thus we read 
(chap. 25), “The rule of man is 
the earth, the rule of earth is 
heaven, the rule of heaven is Tad, 
the rule of Tad is his own self.” 

In the faith of the ancient 
Chinese, the spirits of the dead 
and the spirits of nature play a 
great part; but Lad-tsé only 
mentions them once (chap. 60). 
He does not indeed deny their 
existence, but makes the influence 
of the departed spirits over human 
affairs dependent on the relation 
of the kingdom and its ruler to 
Tad. According to him, their 
influence is sometimes hurtful, 
sometimes beneficial ; they are not 
in themselves either good or bad 
spirits, but they can prove them- 
selves friends or foes, according to 
the conduct of men. For virtue 
as a moral principle influences even 
spirits. 

Lad-tsé’s system of ethics is 
admirable ; it has, however, been 
much misunderstood, both in and 
beyond China, with regard to one 
of its fundamental principles, the 
“Not doing,” and has even been 
accused of the most extreme 
Quietism—with what truth a closer 
consideration of the same will 
show. 

Lad-tsé’s moral teaching grows 
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out of his theology, and he un- 
folds it in the description of his 
moral ideal, “the Holy Man.” 
“The Holy Man” is soonly because 
he participates in and is joined to 
Tad, clings close to him and walks 
inhim. The number of the holy 
men is, it is true, but small ; they 
are rare. “For, if the highly en- 
dowed hear of Tad, they become 
zealous, and walk in him; if the 
less endowed hear of Tad, they now 
keep him, now lose him; if the 
unendowed hear of Tad, they laugh 
at him. If they did not laugh at 
him, he would not be worthy to be 
Tad” (chap. 41). “Where there 
are music and dainties, the stranger 
passing by stands still—if Tad go 
forth from the mouth—how in- 
sipid! he says, he is without 
flavour! To look at him satisfies 
not the sight, to perceive him 
satisfies not the hearing” (chap. 
35). For ordinary men lose them- 
selves in the world of sense (chap. 
12), in merriment, in affluence, 
they fancy themselves enlightened 
and pure, are useful and practical 
(chap. 20) ; they endeavour, by ap- 
propriating what is foreign, by 
acquiring what is customary, to 
become men of consequence. “ But 
the holy man employs his inward 
sense, not his eyes” (chap. 12). 
For “not by going out through the 
door does he know the world ; not 
by looking through the window 
does he see the way of heaven. 
The further a man goes out the 
less he knows” (chap. 47). ‘“ He 
who knows men is wise, he who 
knows himself is enlightened” 
(chap. 33). “He who occupies 
himself with learning grows daily ; 
he who occupies himself with 
Tad diminishes daily” (chap. 48). 
Thus the holy man reaches the 
summit of self-abnegation, when 
he finds in Tad “ his mother,” and 
so recognising his parentage he 
returns to him (chap. 52). “To 
return to his origin means rest 
99 
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rest means to have fulfilled his 
task, to have fulfilled his task 
means to be eternal. To know the 
eternal is to be enlightened; not 
to know the eternal demoralises or 
makes miserable. He who knows 
the eternal is tolerant, being tole- 
rant he is therefore just, being just 
he is therefore a king, being a king 
he is therefore of the heavens, 
being of the heavens he is there- 
fore Tad’s” (chap. 16). This brings 
him to that inward unity and sim- 
plicity in which he resembles the 
innocent child, because his conduct 
and action know nothing c in- 
tentional design (chap. 102 28, 55). 
He never regards his own person as 
the specific object, but in pure un- 
selfishness his arts go out from him 
(chap. 7) exactly as he is swayed 
by Tad, who is his life’s principle. 
He therefore imitates him without 
exactly willing it, because, being 
inspired only by Tad, he can do no 
otherwise. And as Tad is inde- 
fatigable in bringing forth all 
beings, in taking care of, nourish- 
ing, improving, perfecting, protect- 
ing, and blessing them with 
benefits, the holy man must re- 
semble him in this. Therefore he 
is amiable to all, helps all, does 
good to all, and neglects no man, and 
even no lower creature (chap. 27). 
This is so clearly repeated (chap. 
2, 10, 77), that the idea of quietism 
ought never to have arisen. The 
very last words of the book are, 
“The way of the holy man is to 
act, not to strive.” 

Since Lad-tsé praises the doing, 
and at the same time the “ not- 
doing,” he must of course make 
a difference between doing and 
doing. The one is a doing that 
ought to be, the other a doing that 
ought not to be. We have heard 
already how doing and not doing 
are united in Tad. It is the same 
in the world of moral freedom. He 
who truly knows God, and beholds 
and perceives Him in spirit, must be 
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in such a measure overpowered by 
the greatness of His majesty and 
the condescension of His love, that 
he renounces all that belongs to 
himself, yields himself utterly to 
God, and lets himself be governed 
by Him. Now this is coviadale 
the work of God, who also further 
effects whatever of good such a 
man does; and yet, even in this, 
God is without action. He is above 
action, as above being—and yet 
He acts and is. The holy man is 
the same. ‘ He does nothing, and 
yet he is not inactive ” (chap. 48). 

His doing, that ought to be, is 
the pure unselfish effluence of the 
inner goodness, shed in his heart 
by Tao; his doing, that ought not 
to be, is that which is self-conscious 
and self-seeking, which pushes it- 
self into sight, and has itself for 
its aim, so as to make the self the 
basis of a personality, and to win 
merit, honour, and enjoyment for 
self (chap. 22). 

The negation of this doing is 
Lad-tst’s not-doing. It is the sup- 
pressing of all outward: works of 
holiness, and may be thus charac- 
terised: the moral worth of man 
depends on being, not on doing, 
because the being gives value to 
the doing, not the doing to the 
being. The higher moral worth a 
man possesses, the less worth he 
sets on that which he does and has 
done. 

The holy man influences others, 
rousing and improving them, not 
by his doing as such, but by his 
being ; not by his talking as such, 
but by his conduct, which reveals 
what he is. Therefore it is said 
(chap. 2), “The holy man main- 
tains the state of not-doing, whilst 
occupied. Conduct, not speech, is 
his teaching. All beings approach, 
and he withdraws not himself (from 
them). He contains and _ has 
nothing. He acts and cares not 
for it. He accomplishes what is 
meritorious, and dwells not on it.” 
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How he thus teaches and improves 
is explained by the words which 
precede, and which mean that a 
true judgment will then first be 
possible when the predicates have 
become known by their opposites, 
and that men will therefore first 
become conscious of the ugly and 
the bad when their opposites, the 
beautiful as beautiful, the good 
as good, are manifested and re- 
cognised by them. Thus the 
holy man by his mere being and 
conduct makes the morally beau- 
tiful and good known to men, by 
which they then at once recognise 
the ugly as ugly, the bad as “bad. 
If the duty of the holy man to- 
wards the world thus lies above 
doing, yet that duty is reflected 
in his action and outward appear- 
ance. “For (chap. 27) the holy 
man is ever the good saviour 
of men, therefore he rejects no 
man; he is ever the good saviour 
of the creatures, therefore he re- 
jects no creature. This is called 
emphatically, to shine, or to reveal. 
Therefore the good man is the 
teacher of the bad, and the bad 
man the treasure of the good ”— 
i.e., his property which he uses, and 
which helps him to fulfil his voca- 
tion of improving men. “The 
weakest things of the world will 
overcome the strongest. The non- 
existent penetrates the impene- 
trable. By this I understand the 
usefulness of non-action, the in- 
structiveness of non-speaking, the 
advantage of not-doing. Few in the 
world attain to this’ (chap. 43). 
The holy man places his self last, 
he renounces his self ; because he is 
unselfish, he can perfect his own 
self (chap. 7). This perfecting of 
self, founded on pure resignation 
to Tad—which includes in itself the 
living for others—is Lad-tsé’s 
ethical principle, which he calls Té 
—virtue, and which he expressly 
distinguishes from “the lower 
virtue’ virtuousness, which knows 
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and wills itself as such. Hence it 
necessarily arises that Lad-tsé can- 
not approve of any special ethical 
teaching, so far as it sets forth the 
demands which may be made on 
man from without, and must 
declare such to be a falling away 
from Tad. When the great Tad is 
forsaken, he says (chap. 18) men 
speak of philanthropy and justice ; 
of filial duty during the strife of 
relatives ; of loyalty during the de- 
struction of dominion. And (chap. 
38) “If one loses Tad one has 
virtue (namely, that lower virtue 
which is occupied in action) ; if one 
loses virtue one has philanthropy ; 
if one loses philanthropy one has 
justice ; if one loses justice one has 
propriety, which is the outward 
appearance of fidelity and honesty, 
and the beginning of anarchy.” 
As Lao-tsé arranges these attributes 
below each other, so that after the 
loss of the higher the lower always 
remains, it seems as if he regarded 
the lower as comprised in the 
higher, and comprehends them 
all in the “higher virtue,” which 
he contrasts in the beginning of 
the same chapter with the “ lower,” 
when he says the higher virtue is 
itself virtue, and therefore it is 
virtue ; the lower virtue considers 
itself immaculate virtue, therefore 
it is no virtue ; the higher virtue is 
without action, and does not con- 
cern itself with action; the lower 
virtue acts, and concerns itself with 
action. 

One sees, too, how it belongs to 
Lad-tsé’s ethics to reject law as 
such, whilst he shows the higher 
way by which law will not be dis- 
solved, but fulfilled. Huis “holy 
man” is humble (chaps. 39, 42), 
without desires (chap. 64), modest 
(chap. 24), careful, cautious, retir- 
ing, and always calm (chap. 15), 
peaceable and yielding (chap. 79), 
frugal, that he may be charitable 
and benevolent (chaps. 41, 77), 
moderate (chaps. 44, 46), and 
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simple before the world (chap. 45). 
“The good he treats kindly, the 
bad he treats also kindly, for virtue 
is kind. The sincere he treats with 
sincerity, the insincere he treats also 
with sincerity ; for virtue is sincere. 
The holy man dwells in the world 
full of fear lest he defile his heart 
through the world” (chaps. 4, 9). 
“* He does not lay up treasures, the 
more he spends for others the more 
he has, the more he gives to others 
the richer is he himself” (chap. 
81). Indeed, Lad-tsé brings for- 
ward,as we have already mentioned, 
a command which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as among the 
highest Christian virtues, when he 
suys, “Repay injury with kind- 
ness” (chap. 63). But nothing 
can turn him from that which, after 
all, is the essential point of the 
holy man’s conduct. “He is un- 
moved by friendliness, unmoved by 
estrangement, unmoved by gain, 
unmoved by loss, unmoved by 
honour, unmoved by disgrace” 
(chap. 56). 

Lad-tst has the highest confidence 
in the influence exerted by the mere 
appearance of a perfected holy man. 
Thus he says (chap. 22), beginning 
with a quotation from the ancients: 
“The imperfect will become per- 
fect ; the uneven even; the depth 
will be filled; the ruined will be 
made new: with a few it will be 
attained, with many it will fail. 
The holy man embraces the One, 
and therefore becomes a pattern for 
the world. He does not regard 
himself, therefore he shines ; he 
does not approve himself, therefore 
he is resplendent; he does not 
praise himself, therefore he has 
merit; he does not exalt himself, 
therefore he stands high ; he 
never strives, therefore no one in 
the world can strive with him. 
When the ancients say ‘The im- 
perfect shall become perfect,’ are 
those empty words? See a truly 
perfect man—all turn to him.” 
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May one not see something pro- 
phetic, in the highest sense, in this 
expectation of an old so-called 
heathen ? 

We must be allowed here to 
make one short observation. If 
Lad-tsé did not acknowledge the 
generally ruined state of man’s 
moral nature, he is yet far from 
asserting, with King-fi-tst, that 
man is naturally good. Since, 
according to Lad-tsé, man only 
becomes what he should be through 
the knowledge of Tad, and union 
with him, it follows that he is, 
before this, what he should not be. 
Our old philosopher, however, does 
not express himself more definitely 
on this point. Yet, in spite of this, 
we can hardly imagine a higher 
standard of ethics than his. May 
one not say that he rises above the 
Old Testament ethics, in as far as 
these are only legal? Since Lad- 
tse demands, before everything, 
perfect self surrender to God 
(Tad), with entire renunciation of 
everything of self, from which, 
since God alone rules in the heart, 
all virtues naturally arise; and 
since he too knows the same 
virtues which we also prize, as 
flowing from the union of the soul 
with God, we are almost reminded 
of the Gospel ethics. On _ this 
point Laod-tsé may be called a 
prophet among the heathen. But 
he soared so high above his times, 
that his teaching was not under- 
stood, and led to no practical 
results. 

As Lao-tst’s moral teaching is 
based on his theology, so his poli- 
tical creed sprang from his moral 
teaching. In China, from the 
earliest times, the state (the em- 
pire) was recognised as the moral 
manifestation of the common- 
wealth, therefore the government 
was considered as an ethic func- 
tion. Our philosopher knew no 
other form of government than 
the patriarchal, and so far monar- 
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chical. Though the people were 
considered perfectly happy when 
they were ruled according to strict 
laws, justly and yet mildly, when 
rest and peace were secured to 
them, and, where it was necessary, 
even their bodily wants were sup- 
plied, yet it was with Lad-tsé a 
necessary condition that the sub- 
jects should feel themselves free 
and independent. But as this was 
beyond the customary circle of 
ideas, in which political freedom 
has no place, he only knows how 
to give it expression, thus—that 
the whole people, as under the 
great old kings, should say, ““ We 
are as we are by ourselves” (Ngo 
tsé gin), that is, uncoerced, only 
following ourselves, therefore free 
(chap. 17, 64). The security for 
this freedom he finds in that 
generous self limitation of abso- 
lute power, of which the “ holy 
man” alone is capable. Thus his 
system of politics concentrates 
itself in the representation of the 
fundamental principles and mode 
of government of the “ holy man,” 
and all that has already been said 
of him should be applied to the 
true ruler. 

Lad-tsé shows a deep perception 
of the nature of the state, or in a 
higher sense of the empire, which 
even at the present day is but 
little understood, though it cannot 
be enough laid to heart, when he 
says (chap. 29), “We see that he 
who endeavours to take the empire 
and form it does not succeed. The 
empire is a spiritual vessel, it 
cannot be formed. He that makes 
it, spoils it; he that takes it, loses 
it.” That is to say, the form of 
the commonwealth which we call 
state or empire, and which is 
neither invented nor conventional, 
but, as a matter of fact, is in 
existence before it is known—is 
the necessary means for the de- 
velopment of the national spirit 
for a multitude of men. If this 
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national spirit once becomes a 
living organism, it is far more 
comprehensive and significant than 
the individual understanding can 
conceive, and even the most 
powerful individual is unable to 
discover and establish a more 
suitable form. Therefore the most 
eminent statesman or ruler can do 
nothing more really great than to 
recognise the archetype of the 
form historically produced or in- 
tended by the spirit of a nation, 
and assist it towards it most ade- 
quate realisation. 

To refrain from all self-devised 
and arbitrary acts in government 
belongs to that not-making and 
not-doing on which Lad-tsé insists 
even in rulers. Such acts, opposed 
to the spirit of a nation, must of 
necessity miscarry; were they to 
succeed they must destroy the 
true living organism. But, even if 
they get possession of it for a 
time, the national spirit sooner or 
later proves the stronger, and dis- 
cards them. The whole of history 
proves the truth of Lad-tsé’s simple 
and weighty words. 

Rulers must, above all things, be 
far from all desire for power and 
dominion, and consider their high 
rank as great a burden as our hody 
is, which is the cause of all our 
trouble and suffering. “To him 
who esteems the kingdom, as he 
does his body, one may leave it; 
to him who loves it only as he does 
his body, one may trust it” (chap. 
13). He does not exalt himself, 
for “ nobility looks on lowliness as 
its root, the high make the low 
their foundation: Hence princes 
and kings call themselves (accord- 
ing to ancient usage) orphans, 
insignificant, worthless” (chap. 39). 
“ How do mighty streams and seas 
become the kings of all rivers? 
Because they know how to keep 
themselves low. Therefore, if the 
holy man wishes to be above the 
people, he must in language keep 
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himself below them; if he wishes 
to precede the people, he must, in 
person, keep behind them. There- 
fore, the holy man remains above 
them, but the people do not feel 
themselves oppressed ; he remains 
in front, yet the people do not feel 
themselves injured. Therefore the 
whole empire delights in obeying 
him, and is never weary of doing 
so” (chap. 66). Such a ruler is 
not self-willed, “the heart of the 
whole people is his heart.” All 
look and listen to him, “and they 
are all his children” (chap. 49). 
But “he, the pure, the calm, is 
the standard of the whole world.” 
In this manner should a ruler 
really act through the quiet power 
of example. 

If he loves the people, and cares 
for their life, welfare, and main- 
tenance, without striving after 
possessions, honour, and power— 
if he renounces great deeds and all 
meddling rule, he is without doing, 
and yet there is no want of good 
government (chap. 103.) Were 
kings and princes, according to the 
example of Tad, without doing, 
and yet without not doing, every 
one would change and amend with- 
out compulsion and force. But 
should those thus changed, wish to 
put themselves forward, they are 
restrained again, by the simplicity 
of the nameless one (Tad). For 
this produces that absence of all 
desires, which brings peace with it, 
so that the empire keeps itself in 
order (chap. 37). Thus were the 
great kings of old time, whose sub- 
jects were only aware of their exist- 
ence when they, and this was rarely, 
let their wise and valuable words 
be heard. Yet works of merit 
were perfected, undertakings suc- 
ceeded, and all the people said, 
“We are free” (chap. 17). For 
mildness and a yielding temper can 
effect more than hardness and 
force, yea, they overpower these 
latter (chap. 78). The holy man, 
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who holds fast to simplicity, rules 
nobly, and wounds no one (chap. 
28). He avoids all luxury of posts 
of honour, valuable possessions, 
and all that excites desire, and 
thus he brings it about, that the 
people never learn to know it, 
do not desire it, do not quarrel 
about it, nor hit on the desire 
of thieving, or at least, dare 
not yield at all to it (chap.3). He 
knows that the people and the 
government are more injured than 
aided by mere prudence and one- 
sided sagacity. 

To the rulers, who have the great 
Tad, and wish to lean on their own 
judgment, their own intuitions and 
dexterity, Lad-tst says, “ Aban- 
don wisdom, give up cleverness, 
and the well-being of the people 
will increase a hundred-fold. 
Abandon philanthropy, and give 
up justice, and the people will re- 
turn to filial duty, and love of 
their father. Abandon skill, and 
forego gains, and there would be 
no more thieves and robbers.” 
With reference to this it is said : 
“ Be not satisfied with appearance, 
then will you have whereon you 
may lean; show purity, put on 
simplicity, curb selfishness, and 
curtail desire” (chap. 18, 19). 
For “only with honesty can we 
rule a country, with knavery we 
need weapons; we conquer the 
kingdom by non - officiousness.” 
And this is explained thus: “ The 
more prohibitions and restrictions 
there are in a country, the more 
are the people impoverished ; the 
more sharp tools (weapons) the 
people have the more disturbed is 
the land; the more cleverness the 
people show, the more atrocious 
things come out; the more laws 
and ordinances that are published, 
the more thieves and robbers there 
are” (chap. 57). The less rule 
the more the people come to the 
front; under a government that 
takes charge of everything the 
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people at once fall into decay. “ If 
the ruler is dishonest, the honest 
become knaves, and the good hypo- 
crites ;” moral anarchy seizes the 
people, and long continues to 
thrive. ‘“ Therefore the holy man 
is just and never wounds; straight- 
forward, and injures none; honest, 
and not arbitrary ; enlightening, 
and not dazzling.” But that non- 
officiousness, that holding back 
from ruling must not be because 
the ruler, from his own personal in- 
terests, neglects his office. Should 
the “ruler of the ten thousand 
chariots” act thus, he alienates his 
subjects ; and if he is at the same 
time “restless,” and of a violent 
passionate temperament “he loses 
his dominion” (chap. 26). “ When 
the palaces are gorgeous, the 
fields are bare, the barns are 
empty; to wear fine clothes, to 
gird on sharp swords, to store up 
drinks and food, to have a super- 
fluity of wealth, I call magni- 
ficent robbery” (chap. 53). But 
by wise frugality, timely care is 
taken to insure the power of liberal 
almsgiving ; this makes it possible 
to carry out every scheme, and 
secures the continued possession of 
the country (chap. 59). 

As the administration of justice 
in olden times chiefly concerned 
criminal justice, Lad-tsé gives us 
his views on capital punishment. 
It requires courage, he feels, either 
to execute the criminal and to 
spare his life, and both may be 
either good or hurtful. In cases 
where Heaven hates, man knows 
not the cause, therefore it is diffi- 
cult for the holy man, in given 
cases, to decide on one of the two, 
since Heaven, with all longsuffering, 
yet knows how to find the criminal, 
and not let him escape (chap. 73). 
But, as a principle, La6-tsé does 
not attack capital punishment ; 
for “if the people are not afraid of 
the fearful, then comes the most 
fearful” (chap. 72); and “if the 
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people do not fear death how can 
they be frightened with death” 
(chap. 74). When the people 
hunger, because the rulers levy too 
many taxes; when they are op- 
pressed, because the undertakings 
of the rulers make too great a 
demand on their strength; and 
when, led away by the example of 
the authorities, they long for the 
luxuries of life, then they despise 
death (chap. 75). “‘ But when one 
so acts that the people always 
dread death, and we can seize and 
kill him who does what is dreadful, 
who would then dare to trans- 
gress?” The sentence of death, 
however, should be left toa suit- 
able magistrate. ‘There shall 
always be a death-judge, who kills. 
To kill instead of the death-judge 
is like hewing in the place of the 
carpenter. But he who hews in- 
stead of the carpenter seldom keeps 
his hands unwounded” (chap. 74). 

Lad-tsé is a decided opponent to 
all appeals to arms. “ One ought 
not to show men the warlike 
weapons of the country” (chap. 
36), and “ those who are violent and 
obstinate do not die a natural 
death”’ (chap. 42). The use of 
weapons, he thinks, brings its own 
punishment, and is a falling away 
from Tad. “Does the nation 
possess Tad, the work-horses are 
used only for agriculture; if it 
does not possess 'l'ad the war-horses 
live in foreign countries” (chap. 
46). The most beautiful weapons 
are instruments of woe, not of 
wisdom, and he who has Tad never 
uses them. If he cannot help him- 
self, but is forced to use them, he 
conquers, but not joyfully. To do 
so joyfully would be sin and 
murder (chap. 31). A good com- 
mander does not love war, does not 
seek for the combat, and never 
lightly begins it. ‘“ When hostile 
hosts attack each other, the mer- 
ciful conquer” (chap. 69). “ The 
good are victorious, and that is 
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enough. He does not dare to use 
violence. He is victorious and is 
not proud; he is victorious and 
triumphs not; he is victorious and 
exalts not himself” (chap. 30). 
A general who has killed many 
men in a successful battle is to 
lament them with sorrow and pity 
as at a funeral feast (chap. 31). 

All this applies especially to the 
conduct of war against rebels on 
the part of the imperial power. 
During the decline of the imperial 
power it happened constantly that 
the tributary states fought with each 
other, trying to enlarge their own 
boundaries by annexing smaller ter- 
ritories. Lad-tsé expresses himself 
in the strongest manner against the 
lust of conquest. He says: “ There 
is no greater sin than to call greed 
allowable; there is no greater 
misery than not to know content. 
There is no calamity more direful 
than the constant desire of pos- 
sessing more” (chap. 46). He ex- 
pects, on the other hand, that the 
states bordering on each other 
should mutually submit to each 
other. Thus the small country 
would gain the large, and the large 
country the small for itself. The 
large country shall wish for 
nothing better than “to unite and 
care for men,” the small country 
for nothing but “to agree to this, 
and be useful to mankind; but if 
both should ever attain their 
wishes the large country shall 
become subject.” 

One sees, therefore, that in his 
political views also, Lad-tsé only 
utters great general principles ; he 
does not enter on the special. In 
everything it is his design to hold 
fast to his transcendent principle 
of the world, of knowledge, and of 
life ; and to show how, from this 
alone, and from faithful adherence 
to this, all happiness and good can 
come in the world. It is his ideal 
that from the highest in the land, 
i.e., the worship and civilisation of 
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Tad, something should pass to 
everyone, the virtue of which is to 
be proved by each individual show- 
ing all that is serious in his own 
person. This virtue will develope 
itself more and more grandly, as 
each person, by introducing the 
living knowlege of worship of Tad, 
spreads it in ever-widening circles, 
in the household, the village, the 
kingdom, and at last through the 
whole empire (chap. 54). And yet 
Lad-tsé, this man of great thoughts, 
finds true ordinary happiness only 
in the narrowest circle. He draws, 
in chap. 80, the picture of a happy 
little country, how it would perfect 
itself in morality, competency, 
peace and simplicity of manners, by 
the practice of the fundamental 
laws of government; “A small king- 
dom—few people—brings about 
that it has equipment for its alder- 
men and uses it not; brings about 
that the people are not willing to 
die, and yet will not emigrate to a 
distance ; though they have ships 
and carriages, they mount them 
not ; though they have armour and 
weapons, they do not put them on; 
brings about, that the people 
again (as in very old times, in the 
place of writing) knot cords and 
use them—thus is man’s food 
sweet to him, his clothing beauti- 
ful, his home comfortable, his 
habits pleasant. The neighbour- 
ing nation is within sight, the cocks 
and the dogs within hearing, and 
the people reach old age and die, 
without passing over to each 
other.” 

Lad-tsé was well aware that his 
ideas were in strong opposition to 
his times. He complains of their 
darkness, and describes with bitter 
irony the judgment passed on him 
by his light-living contemporaries. 
“ Men are radiant with happiness, 
as one who offers an ox, as one who 
climbs a height in spring; I alone 
lie still, without a sign, as an 
infant who cannot yet laugh; I 
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wander around, as one who has not 
where to go. All men have enough 
and to spare—I alone am as if 
emptied out. Oh! I have a dull 
heart! I am so perplexed. The 
common people are clear-minded— 
I alone am in the dark. The 
common men are very bright—I 
alone am dull, forgotten as the sea, 
driven forth as one who has not 
whereon to take hold. All men 
are useful—I alone am awkward, 
like a peasant. I alone am diffe- 
rent from other people, but I 
honour the nursing mother ” (Tad) 
(chap. 20). In another place he 
says: “All the world calls me 
great, as unyielding,’ as degene- 
rate,as peculiar. “If one is great, 
one appears as unyielding. The 
yielding have long been there in 
their insignificance” (chap. 67). 
He knows that he passes through 
life misunderstood and unknown ; 
but he knows too the cause. ‘My 
words,” he says (chap. 70), “are 
very easily known, very easily 
practised ; yet none in the world 
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can know or practise them. The 
words have an ancestry, the words 
have a ruler; he only will be 
understood, therefore I shall not 
be understood. Those who under- 
stand me are few, and I am valued 
accordingly.” This is true to this 
day, and not only in China. 

To understand Lad-tsé, and in- 
terpret him rightly, one must not 
trust only to his innumerable 
Chinese commentators. They are 
all influenced by the philosophical 
ideas of the times, and fettered by 
the national prejudices, which Laé- 
tsé boldly breaks through on all 
sides, and they can neither descend 
to his depths, nor follow him to his 
heights. It requires years of lov- 
ing study of the wonderful old 
master to extract rightly the single 
maxims, from the whole of his 
system, as it has come down to us. 
The most literal rendering shows 
itself to be the right one, and 
perhaps the philosophical culture 
of our century will be the first to 
do Laé-tsé true justice. 
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STILL!” * 


Tue First TRAVELLER. 
Tue Seconp TRAVELLER. 


ScenE—The Parlour of a Country 
Inn. Doors R., c., and u. (right, 
centre, and left). Window by the 
door C., showing a snowy land- 
scape outside, and the snow falling 
heavily. The Lanpuapy is dis- 
covered, as the curtain rises, 
looking out of the window. 


Land. This is an awful situation 
fora lone landlady! Snowed up 
on a sudden at night in her own 
inn, with all the servants out 
merry-making and not able to get 
back, and not so much as an 
animal left on the premises—of 
the sort one can make a friend of, 
leastways. The last commercial 
who slept here complained of com- 
panions (like his impudence), but 
such is not good company when 
one’s low. He came to me that 
mysterious about it, that I half 
thought he had honourable in- 
tentions. The sky’s getting blacker 
and blacker, and the country whiter 






Tue LANDLADY. 


Scene.—The Parlour of a Country Inn. 
Season.—The Depth of Winter. 


* This piece is intended for private representation. 


and whiter, and there’s not so much 
as a bill running in the house, to 
keep up my spirits. If I could 
only get a chance now, how I would 
put it on! But it aint likely. 
This is an out-of-the-way place at 
the best of times, and in such 
weather as this I might as well be 
on a desert island at once. 


Song—LanDLaDy. 


Hard are my lines and sad my lot, 
As lines and lot may be ; 

The charms of solitude do not 
Delight a land-ladye ! 


Snowed up within my lonely home, 
No business can I do; 

The gallant bagman cannot come 
To liquor, or to woo. 


In fancy’s ear his husky tones 
Pervade the silent bar, 
And hail me, ’mid the punch and 
bones, 
* His own, his guiding star!” 


The little music it requires 


may easily be supplied by a skilful hand, original or “‘ adapted,”’ or dialogue and 


recitative as easily substituted for the music. 


All stage rights are reserved. 
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Hushed is the kettle’s drooping 
spout, 
And rusts the inactive till; 
For, though there’s lots of “cold 
without,” 
It isn’t in the bill. 


Thaw, gentle earth! ye streamlets, 
sing! 
Ye roads and rails, be free! 
And from the other publics bring 
My bagmen back to me! 


Every day like this is another 
chance of settling lost, at my time 
of life. Astonishing how difficult 
it is to bring commercials to the 
point! They don’t know how easy 
they could get my “ good-will ”’— 
let alone the premises. 


Enter 1st TRAVELLER C., very hur- 
riedly and mysteriously. He is very 
pale and closely wapped up, looking 
uneasily'about him. He has a small 
bag in his hand. 


lst Tra. Are you alone? 

Land. (starting ; aside). What a 
dreadful-looking man! — Alone, 
sir? No, sir! I’ve got twenty 
men-servants within call ! 

lst Tra. Ha, ha! then leave 
them there! I am driven forth 
into the night again. (Going.) 

Land. No, no! (Aside) 1 can’t 
afford to lose a chance of the 
queerest customer. And, when I 
come to look at him, he’s very 
small. Lor! who’s afraid? Come 
back, sir! there’s nobody in the 
house but me. (Aside, looking at 
him). He’s afraid! 

lst Tra. Excuse me if I satisfy 
myself upon that head (examining 
the room dramatically). ’Tis well. 
We are not observed, and I may 
dissemble without objection. You 
will give me shelter here for the 
night? The bloodhounds are on 
my track. 

Land. Gracious! 
tainly won’t. 

lst Tra. What have I said ?— 


then I cer- 
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Yet no.—I read pity in her eye. 
Gentlest and fairest of thy sex, 
save me, and give me a bed! 

Land. (aside). Can it be a com- 
mercial with honourable inten- 
tions —Excuse me if under the 
peculiar circumstances I ask ques- 
tions. What are you? 

Ist Tra. Travelling. 

Land. Ah! Commercially ¢ 

lst Tra. No. For pleasure. 

Land. Oh. You look it. Well, 
on a night like this I can’t well 
turn you out. 

lst Tra. Then turn me in and 
tuck me up. You are the angel 
sent— ... 

Land. No, sir. The Angel’s on 
the turnpike road, and makes up 
more beds than I do. 

lst Tra. As playful as she is 
beautiful! How do you call this 
hostelry ? 

Land. Come, come. 
understand French. 

Ist Tra. Nor I. As an eminent 
performer of the British drama, 
*twere betier if I did. Briefly, 
what’s the name of the inn? 

Land. The Dead Man and Still. 

Ist Tra. (starting back). Ah! 
Horror! horror!—let me fly from 
hence! I cannot—the snow lies 
deeper and deeper! My eyes start 
from their sockets—my hair stands 
on end— 

Land. It certainly looks as if it 
wanted brushing. 

Ist Tra. The Dead Man and 
Still! Horrible idea! it was the 
finger of fate that led me hither. 

Land. I understand; you fol- 
lowed the finger-post. I can’t 
make you out; what’s the harm of 
the name ? 

lst Tra. True, what’s in a name? 
A dead man by any other name 
would smell as mortal! 

Land. It was a mistake of the 
sign-painter’s, bless you! He stuck 
up “ Dead” instead of “ Green;” 
and, as the name was a new one, 
I kept to it. 


I don’t 
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lst Tra. A hideous jest, me- 
thinks ; but no matter. 

Land. What do you talk like 
that for? Did you say you were a 
play-actor ? 

Ist Tra. As a humble amateur. 
A chosen few of us meet at times, 
to interpret the masterpieces of the 
immortal—Gallic bards. 

Land. I see. Private theatri- 
cals, 

Ist Tra. Very private. Except 
the chosen few, there is seldom 
anybody there. Professionally I 
am—ha, ha!—a lawyer’s clerk. 
Where the master earns but six- 
and-eightpence at a time, judge 
what the wages of the slave must 
be. 

Land. A lawyer! ah, I don’t like 
them. 

lst Tra. Forgive me—I know so 
little law! But I am wasting 
precious time. If you knew all, 
you would pity me. I am irresis- 
tibly impelled to unfold my tale in 
your gentle bosom. 

Land. Excuse me, sir; you shall 
uncurl your tale another time. I'll 
go and see to your room, and get 
it ready for you, and you can undo 
some of them wrappers and thaw 
yourself by the fire. You look as 
if you wanted it bad. I'll make 
you up as comfortable as need be, 
in the red room. 

lst Tra. The red room? Ha, ha! 
no,no! Any colour but that. 

Land. What’s the matter now ? 
If you are particular to a shade, 
you may have the green if you like. 

Ist Tra. It is immaterial. All 
colours are alike to me. 

Land. Dear me! Colour-blind ? 

lst Tra. Comely but prosaic 
lady, I spoke metaphorically. 
Rather would that room the mul- 
titudinous inn incarnardine, making 
the green—another red! That 
don’t scan as well as the original, 
but it’s more pointed. Go and 
prepare the tomb—I mean the 
room ! 
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Land. (aside). If he goes on in 
that way, I shall make a charge 
for language in the bill. 


[Eait, w.| 
Song.—lst TRAVELLER. 


lst Tra. (looking about him, then 
breaking out with intense terror). 


I’ve killed a man! I’ve killed a 
man! 
And I don’t know where to hide 
me ; 
Go where I may, do what I can, 
My victim is still beside me! 
His eyes are hollow—at least the 


place 
Where his eyes should rightly 
glisten ; 
And his skeleton mouth from his 
ghostly face, 


Whispers—and I must listen ! 
He whispers all kinds of horrible 
things, 
Till my blood runs cold and 
curdles ! 
In my dreams he gets on my back, 
and springs 
Over flights of phantom hurdles! 
All day he stands between me and 
the light, 
His shadow begins from a mile 
hence ; 
And, what’s very much worse, all 
the awful night 
He stands between me and the 
silence. 
Where shall I go? 
do? 
To flee from the thing beside me ? 
Oh that the floor would let me 
through ; 
That the earth would yawn, and 
hide me! 


What shall I 


Re-enter Lanpiapy (L). Duet. 


Ist Tra. Who’s there ? 

Land. Good gracious ! 

Ist Tra. Is that you? 

I took you for a spirit. 

Land. Pooh ! 
I’m most substantial—but it’s true 
I keep the spirits handy : 


hen 


Ll a 


ide 
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Your bed is made, your fire is lit, 
But, ere you go, I think that it 
Would be as well that you should 
sit 
You down and take some brandy. 
lst Tra. Well, as you mention 
it, I think 
That just a little drop to drink 
Might get for me of sleep a wink ; 
But I can scarcely stand ! 
Land. Eh? 
To bed—to bed—’twill do you 
good. 
lst Tra. (starting aside). Ha, ha! 
is that a drop of blood ? 
Land. (aside) He walks as 
crooked as one would, 
An if one’s legs were bandy. 
Now take your candle, Sir, and go 
to bed— 
lst Tra. To bed—to bed ! 
Land. I’ve put you in the yellow, 
not the red. 
lst Tra. Not red, not red! 
[Exeunt u., the music playing softly 
as they go out.| 
[The music continues to play softly 
for a time, then gradually changes 
to a louder and lively key.—Enter 
the 2ND TRAVELLER ©. (@ spruce, 
wide-awake-looking fellow), carry- 
ing a bag, which he puts down. 
He examines the room curiously, 
then suddenly comes forward, and 
begins. | 
Song—2np TRAVELLER. 
I’ve killed a man! I’ve killed a 
man ! 
It’s a wonderful feather, deny it 
who can, 
In the cap of a peaceful Christian 
To have fought a duel and killed 
his man! 
Now, the oddest part of the history 
Is the perfectly marvellous novelty 
Of the facts that led to this jolly 
spree— 
T loved a woman, and she loved me! 
She couldn’t resist the witcheries 
Of a most attractive pair of eyes, 
And a tongue that had learned its 
trade at Guy’s, 
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So she jilted a local, who sought 
the prize. 

The fellow he was a lawyer’s clerk, 

But a very inflammable sort of 
spark, 

For he called me out: Says I, 
“ Here’s a lark!” 

So we took our pistols, and fought 
in the dark ! 

Our paces we stepped as on quarter- 
deck, and 

We fired when the “One—two— 
three” was reckoned, 

And I hit my man! though I'll 
risk my neck on’t, 

If I aimed at all, it was at my 
second ! 

But my friends they told me the 
clerk was dead, 

And a heavier man by an ounce of 
lead, 

And I'd best be off—so I turned 
and fled 

Before the bobbies were out of bed. 

Like a lion I fought, like a hare I 
ran, 

And I end my song as I began: 

It’s a wonderful thing, deny it who 
can, 

To have fought a duel, and killed 
your man! 

Iam not sure that I wasn’t a fool 
to run away, but the other fellows 
would have it; and I certainly do 
object to Bobbies, on principle. 
But, after all, what harm can they 
do tome?’ J didn’t send the chal- 
lenge ; and, when a lawyer serves a 
summons on you to fight, it would 
be contempt of court not to go out 
with him! And now I wonder 
where the deuce I am! [Enter 
Lanpiapy (1)| Is there a bell 
about 

Land. I begin not to like it, 
half. The gentleman in the yel- 
low room can’t be right in his 
head, for the things he says is 
awful, and not even English. And 
though my nerves are as strong as 
most, still (Seeing 2np TRAVELLER) 
Ah! 

2nd Tra. Don’t be afraid. I 
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was looking for a belle, when you 
came in. 

Land. (aside). Lor! that isn’t 
English, neither ; but I understand 
it for all that. What do you 
please to want, sir? 

2nd Tra. Hush! (mysteriously) I 
want (chuckling) protection ! 

Land. (aside.) Bother! now he’s 
at it. Protection, sir? Very 
sorry, but I don’t deal in it. I 
believe in free trade. 

2nd Tra. That’s neat—very neat! 
Iam not wrong in supposing this 
to be an inn? 

Land. No, you aint. 

2nd Tra. And you naturally deal 
in what’s neat! Eh? neat—do 
you take me? 

Land. I don’t mind taking you, 
if you pay; but I won’t take your 
chaff. I can’t abide chaff from 
strangers, and so I tell you. 

2nd Tra. Youre wrong. The 
proverb implies that one may 
always hope to catch young birds 
with chaff. 

Land. (aside.) Well, he does say 
nice things, any way. You see, 
sir, being as I said a stranger— 

2nd Tra. But suppose I was no 
stranger? Suppose that I had 
heard—frequently heard—of you 
and your inn? 

Land. Lor, sir! Excuse me, 
are you a traveller? 

2nd Tra. My dear creature, 
fact is obvious. 

Land. I mean in the commercial 
line? 

2nd Tra. What, a 
Hang it, I say— 

Land. Oh! if you turn up your 


but 


the 


bagman ! 


nose at an honourable state of 
life— 
Qnd Tra. (aside). I’ve touched 


a tender point! If I do turn up 


my nose, it isn’t my fauit, it’s 
nature’s. I respect all callings 
that pay. Mine doesn’t, as yet. 


But it will! ha, ha! it will now! 
Land. Whether your calling pays 
or not, I hope you do. We don’t 
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like empty pockets at the “ Dead 
Man and Still.” 

2nd Tra. The what? You don’t 
mean it? Is that the name of your 
inn? (Chuckling) How funny! 

Land. (aside). If this sort of 
thing goes on much longer, I shall 
put this one in the same room with 
the other! What’s the matter? 
(2nd Tra. is still laughing.) 

2nd Tra. I should like to tell her. 
I should like to tell her! Look 
here, such a lark! ButI mustn't, 
not yet. Could you oblige me, in 
point of fact, with a bedroom ? 

Land. Perhaps I could, 
house aint overfull just now. 

2nd Tra Which reminds me, nor 
am I. A leetle supper, you know! 
just a nice brew of punch and afew 
bones, with bed and a warming- 
pan to follow. You understand ? 

Land. (aside). I like this one 
better than the other; gives his 
orders free and pleasant. Well, 
sir, I must say that if you ain’t 
a commercial, you deserve to be. 

2nd Tra. Delightful compli- 
ment ! 

Land. Til put you in the blue 
room. 

2nd Tra. A most 
colour, in your house. 

Land. Lor! Well 
green. 

2nd Tra. Just as inappropriate to 


The 


inappropriate 


then, the 


me. Any room you like, my dear, 
provided you don’t forget the 
bones. 


Land, All right. You might like 
to wash your hands first. 
2nd Tra. Thank you, no, I think 
not; I believe I washed them this 
morning (Aside, chuckling) ‘The 
Dead Man and Still!” 
| Exewnt Rr. 
Re-enter Ist TRAVELLER (1). 
lst Tra. Not a wink! 
prospect of awink! My miserabl 
victim murders sleep, even as 
I murdered him! I remember 
acting in a drama, in which 


and no 
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this sort of thing went on till 
the guilty man died on the stage 
in a fit. I thought at the time 
that it was only a _ French 
custom badly translated, but now 
I know better. It’s perfectly 
awful to be haunted like this ; and, 
worst of all, to be haunted by a 
man whose face you don’t know! 
I’ve got to imagine a ghost for 
myself, about as ghastly, and pro- 
bably about as like the original, as 
a figure at Madame Tussaud’s! 
I’m frightfully hungry ; but daren’t 
ask for any supper because of the 
nightmares. Methought even now 
that I heard a phantom voice in 
this very room, making some 
horrible allusion to “ bones.” 
Re-enter 2ND TRAVELLER (R.) 
2nd Tra. (Aside.) I forgot my 
bag. Hallo! 
lst Tra. Ha ha! a spectre! 
2nd Tra. What an extraordinary 
person! Who the devil are you? 
lst Tra. (aside). That is not the 
remark of a spectre! it must be 
an inspector! Great Heaven! ’tis 
a myrmidon of the law! 
2nd Tra. (aside). Damme! it’s 
a bobby! 
Duet—\1st and 2np TRAVELLERS. 
lst Tra. I tremble! I tremble! 
with fear my heart is beating! 
And loud, to me, my conscience is 
repeating, 
Tremble, yes, tremble ! 
2nd Tra. A bobby! a bobby! a 
highly awkward meeting ! 
For I don’t see the least chance of 
retreating ! 
Bobby! a bobby ! 


[They look at each other from the 
extreme corners of the stage. | 
2nd Tra. How do you do? 
lst Tra. I thank you, well. How 
goes it ? 
Tell me what brought you here. 
2nd Tra. (aside). Notif ] knows 
it. 
You are, I think, connected with 
the law ? 
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lst Tra. (aside). He knows me! 
Ha! Too late! Why won't 
it thaw! 
Who told you? You are legal, too, 
of course ? 
2nd Tra. No; I have no con- 
nexion with the force, 
Although my friends consider me 
Al. (aside) 
He wants to draw me, 
but I won’t be done. 
lst Tra. (aside). He would 
betray me! I am lost! 
Undone! 
lst Tra. I tremble! I 
tremble! with fear my 
heart is beating, 
> | And loud to me my conscience 
is repeating, 
Tremble ! yes, tremble ! 
2nd Tra. A bobby! a 
bobby! a highly awk- 
ward meeting, 
For I don’t see the least chance 
of retreating! 
Bobby ! a bobby ! 


(2nd Tra. sings his last word again 
very flat after lst Tra. has 
Jinished.) 


lst Tra. (aside). 


Is that the voice of conscience ? 
If it is, no wonder it is so fright- 
fully out of tune! Concealment 
were useless, Colonel Henderson ! 
Tam your prisoner! Lead on. 

2nd Tra. Where to? 

lst Tra. The deepest dungeon 
beneath the castle moat—I mean 
the station house. 

2nd Tra. Look here, no larks! 
You and I are snowed up together, 
and may as well make the best of 
it. I might have had a more 
cheerful - looking companion; but 
such is life. What’s your game? 

lst Tra. Do you mean what do I 
shoot? Ha! ha! 

2nd Tra. (Drawing back). 
larks ! 

lst Tra. No larks, no—I don’t 
shoot birds. 

2nd Tra. What are you driving at? 





No 





lst Tra. Nothing; I will never 
drive at anything again; my aim 
is too good. 

2nd Tra. (aside). Cracked, for a 
hundred! an escaped lunatic! 
Here’s a professional opening ; I'll 
prescribe for him. Allow me— 
your pulse is in an awful condition. 

lst Tra. So would yours be if— 
Ha! there it is again ! 

2nd Tra. What? 

lst Tra. I don’t know; I wish I 
did. 


2nd Tra. Your liver is out of 
order. As a medical student, 
permit me— 

lst Tra. A medical student! 
horrible! there can’t be two of 
them! 


2nd Tra. Can’t therer I wish 
there couldn’t ; there’s a deal too 
many of them. 

lst Tra. Indeed! do you think 
then that it would be so great a 
crime to put one out of the world ? 

2nd Tra. Much greater to bring 
another into it. 

lst Tra. Thank you. You don’t 
know how much good you do me. 
Doctor— 

2nd Tra. Thank you! that’s the 
first time I’ve ever been called 
SO. 

lst Tra. (aside). I long to con- 
fide in somebody! If thou coulds’t 
minister to a mind diseased— 

2nd Tra. (aside). Exactly! 
cracked ; how acute I am. First 
a duel, then a patient ; I’m getting 
on. 

lst Tra. I can bear it no longer. 
Come what may, I must cleanse 
my bosom of the perilous stuff. 

2nd Tra. What stuff have you 
been taking ? 


lst Tra. Hush! Listen! I— 
I’ve shot a man! 
2nd Tra. Eh? No larks! 


lst Tra. I said it wasn’t larks. 
It was a man! and—Doctor—he 
haunts me! 


2nd Tra. Not Blue pill. 


lst Tra. Hush. Listen! 
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Scena—I|st TRAVELLER. 
She was the beauty of my native 


place ; 

Need I observe, a she was in the 
case. 

I loved her—so did he, my ghostly 
visitor ; 

I was the hapless clerk to a 
solicitor, 

A very useless clerk—but on the 
stage 

I was the Garrick of the present 
age. 


For years of my true love I gave 
her steady sign, 

But he, a student of the art of 
medicine, 

Came from a neighbouring town, 
somewhere about, 

And basely, but completely, cut me 
out ! 

I never saw the fellow in my life; 

But she consented to become his 
wife. 

“ Revenge,” my friends observed, 
“must be your cry, 

One of you two upon the spot 
must die! 

They always do it on the stage, 
you know, 

Therefore in real life it must be 
so.” 

I didn’t like it, but they made me 
do it, 

Most kindly promising to see me 
through it. 

I called him out, and own it to my 
shame, 

Was rather disappointed when he 
came. 

We met in the twilight grey 

One day ; 

The snow was on the ground 

All round ; 

And the frost on wood and wold 

Damned cold! 

We stood up in our place 

Face to face, 

But each other couldn’t see 

IT and he, 

Because it isn’t light 

At night : 

He fired—I fired—and—well, 
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He fell! 
I don’t know how he did it, for I 
swear 
That I discharged my pistol in the 
air, 
And only can suppose he’d climbed 
up there 
To get out of my way. 
Despair! 
A murderer! Yes—like a man pos- 
sessed, 
I rushed from the place, and found 
myself just 
In time for the mail (by the aid of 
a bus), 
Which at six a.m. leaves the ter- 
minus, 
With nought but a bag with a 
change of chemise, 
That my friends had packed for 
emergencies, 
And I’ve kept on going, from then 
till now, 
I don’t know where and I don’t 
know how, 
And ’busses broke down, and trains 
wouldn’t go, 
And I stumbled on here through 
the frost and snow, 
But wherever I go, and whatever I 
do, 
The ghost of a sawbones is looking 
me through, 
And whatever I’ve done, and where- 
ever I am, 
I haven’t a notion, and don’t care 
a ! [ Chord}. 
2nd Tra. (who has listened with 
increasing astonishment.) Well! of 
all the queer things I ever heard, 
this is about the queerest. 
lst Tra. If you had killed a man, 
you might say so. 
2nd Tra. Look here—I have! 
Ist Tra. What? How? 
2nd Tra. In a duel. 
lst Tra. No! What was he ? 
2nd Tra. A lawyer’s clerk! 
lst Tra. Impossible ! 
2nd Tra. Fact! 
Ist Tra. Shake hands. Brother 
in crime, tell me your story. 
2nd Tra. I will; and cure you by 


Despair ! 
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homeopathy, for my story’s exactly 
like yours, except that in my case 
the medical student shot the 
lawyer! I cut him out, and he 
called me out! We met in the 
dark, and I shot him. 

lst Tra. Dead? 

2nd Tra. Very. 

lst Tra. Beshrew me, this is a 
strange coincidence! 

2nd Tra. Hang it, it is deuced 
odd ! 

Ist Tra. Did you—do it delibe- 
rately ? 

2nd Tra. Not at all. I aimed at 
the only thing I could see, which I 
firmly believe to have been one of 
my own seconds, and I suppose 
that’s why I hit the fellow. Isn’t 
it a lark? 

[st Tra. 
ruined man. 

2nd Tra. T'mamademan. My 
name will be a household word! 
My profession will become a 
practice ; and in consequence of 
having been called out, I shall be 
perpetually called in! 

Ist Tra. And you are not afraid 
of your victim’s haunting you? 

2nd Tra. Not at all; how can 
he? I didn’t know him by sight 
when he was alive—consequently 
can’t now he’s dead. 

lst Tra. That is immaterial. 

2nd Tra. Yes; most ghosts are. 

lst Tra. Oh, day and night, but 
this is very odd! Like me, you 
have fled hither for refuge ? 

2nd Tra. I was advised to run 
away till the little affair blew over. 
I shall go back to find myself 
famous, and have an article all to 
myself in the Daily Telegraph. 

lst Tra. Or the Newgate Calendar. 
You seem to take a peculiar view of 
murder. 

2nd Tra. Pooh! 
no murder. 

lst Tra. Pardon me. [f you will 
favour me with your attention, I 
will expound to you the system of 
the British criminal law. 


A lark! You 


are a 


A fair fight’s 
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2nd Tra. Thank you, but really— 

lst Tra. Don’t be alarmed. I 
can only expound as much as I 
know, and that won’t take long. 
To take away the life of a fellow- 
creature by violence is murder. 

2nd Tra. You don’t call a lawyer 
a fellow-creature ? 

lst Tra. Brother in crime, don’t 
be personal. Not only are you 
directly guilty of one murder, but, 
since listening to my hideous tale, 
you are accessory after the fact to 
a second. 

2nd Tra. Don’t. (Aside) I begin 
to feel rather uncomfortable. 

lst Tra. Unfortunate man, let 
me bring you to a sense of your 
awful position. There isn’t an 
intelligent jury m all England— 

2nd Tra. So I have heard. 

lst Tra. Brother in crime, don’t 
be frivolous. I repeat that there 
is not an intelligent jury in all 
England that wouldn’t hang either 
or both of us on the evidence of 
the other. 

2nd Tra. (aside). Vm getting 
devilish uncomfortable. Look here, 
no larks! What’s your name? 

lst Tra. Ha, ha! My name is 
Norval on the Grampian Hills— 

2nd Tra. I don’t want to know 
what it is on the Grampound Hills 
—what is it here ? 

Ist Tra. Ha, ha! I 
name. 

2nd Tra. Then I should advise 
you to get one; you may find it 
useful. 

lst Tra. Tell me yours first. 

2nd Tra. Not if I know it. 

lst Tra. Which I presume you 
do. (Aside.) I must learn who he 
is. Ha! his valise! 

2nd Tra. (aside). I must find him 
out. His carpet-bag ! 


have no 


(Each goes quietly to the other’s 
bag, takes it up, and reads the 
name on it. 


lst Tra. Smiler ! 
slew! 


man I 


(R) 


the 
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2nd Tra. Growler! the beggar I 
potted ! (1) 

lst Tra. Angels and ministers of 
grace! ’tis an apparition ! 

2nd Tra. By the living Jingo! 

it’s a ghost! 

[They stand apart for a moment; 
then, by a common impulse, 
rush towards each other, and 
meet, both kneeling, face to face 
in the centre of the stage. 


Duet—lst and 2nd TrRavELLERs. 


[st Tra. Spirit of Smiler, lend 
thine ear. 

Spirit of murdered 
Growler, hear. 

Spare me! and by my 
turning brain, 

I'll never fire at thee 
again ! 

You can’t come back 
to life, you know ; 
So what’s the good of 

bothering so? 
A lawyer, pity my re- 
morse, 
And leave the law to 
take its course. 
2nd Tra. A haunted doctor is no 
joke, 
For doctors 
many folk ! 
lst Tra. Methought I 
into the air. 
2nd Tra. I meant to hit 
second—there ! 
Sweet spirit, hear my 
prayer ! 


2nd Tra. 


lst Tra. 


2nd Tra. 


Ist Tra. 


kill so 


fired 


my 


Together. 


Both. 


| They start up wildly. 
lst Tra. Help ! help ! 
too horrible ! 
Help! help! Murder, I say! 
2nd Tra. Help! help! boots, 
waiter, chambermaid ! 


Help! help! Take him away ! 
Enter Lanpuapy. Trio. 


Land. What’s all the row, 
and the fuss, and the rioting ? 

I say—what’s it about ? 

lst and 2nd Tra. (Hiding their 
heads at opposite corners of the 


This is 
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stage). Help! help! don’t let 
him get at me! 

Help! help! turn the ghost out ! 
Land. Oh dear, both of them 

lunatics ! 

Oh dear, what shall I do? 

Snowed up! Nobody here with 
me— 

Strait — strait — waistcoats for 

two! 
All Three. Help! help! help! 
| Landlady rushes out, w. | 

(The two travellers, after a ihile, 
look up, and face each other.) 

2nd Tra. I say, no larks. 
did you kneel for? 

lst Tra. For pardon. 

2nd Tra. For what ? 

lst Tra. For having shot you. 

2nd Tra. For having been shot 
by me, you mean 

1st Tra. Nonsense. Why should 
I beg your pardon for that? 

2nd Tra. I begin to think there’s 
some mistake. Are you dead? 

Ist Tra. No; are you? 

2nd Tra. No; never was. 

lst Tra. Ah! Did you see your 
victim ? 

2nd Tra. No. It was too dark. 
I took my second’s word for his 
being dead. Did you look at your 
man ? 

lst Tra. No. I daredn’t. I 
took my second’s word. Come 
here. (They approach—then solemnly 
~ each other.) 

Both. Don’t. All right. 

2nd Tra. Growler, I fancy we’ve 
been made asses of. 

lst Tra. Smiler, I 
we have been deceived. 

Re-enter LANDLADY (Cc). 

Land. (Aside.) Now  they’re 
shaking hands, and looks as mild 
as my best bitter. Gentlemen ! 

2nd Tra. Ma’am? 

lst Tra. Beautiful being ? 

Land. The snow is melting and 
the roads is getting clear. As I 
was going out I met a letter, 
which said he knew you was both 


What 


opine that 
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here, and asked me to give it you. 

(They take the letter.) 
2nd Tra. Messrs. 

Growler ! 
lst Tra. 

Growler! 
2nd Tra. In the hand of— 

lst Tra. Molly Simpkins! That’s 
your— 

2nd Tra. Yes, that’s my—our 
(they read together, occasionally re- 
peating the words to each other as 
they go on). “ Gentlemen,—I hope 
you will forgive a little trick. You 
both bothered me, and I didn’t 
want either of you, having be- 
stowed my heart where I shall 
shortly bestow my hand, on the 
eminent Mr. Smith, the large 
haberdasher.” 

(2nd Tra. He 
Go on.) 

“ He suggested to me a plan of 
getting rid of both of you—you 
know how humorous he is.” 

(2nd Tra. Vl call that large and 
humorous haberdasher out! 

Ist Tra. We'll both call him out 
arm-in-arm, and if we aim at each 
other, we shall both hit him. Go on.) 

“ He got up a mock duel between 
you, and loaded the pistols with 
salt.” 

(1st Tra. 
there, 
other). 

“Your seconds were all in the 
secret, and ’’ —— 

lst Tra. &c., &e., &e.! 
superfluous to proceed. 

2nd Tra. Quite. Here’s a P.S. 
“YT marry Mr. Smith next week, 
and he says if you like you may 
toss up for the post of best man.’ 
D—n Smith. 

Land. Ha, ha! Excuse me, gen- 
tlemen, but I couldn’t help listen- 
ing, and I can’t help laughing. 

2nd Tra. Don’t mention it. 

lst Tra. And don’t do it. But 
no matter (taking 2nd T'ra.’s arm). 
The best thing that we can do is 
to dissemble. 


Smiler and 


Messrs. Smiler and 


be haberdashed ! 


Ah, well, we had him 
because we didn’t hit each 


It were 


23—2 
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2nd Tra. We will! in a finale ! 
Land (aside). And it’s odd, 
where two gentlemen is just dis- 
appointed, if one don’t bring one 
of them to a point before they go! 
Here’s your flat candles. 
lst Tra. Appropriate shape. 
Finale. 
lst Tra. I haven’t killed a man, 
it’s true ; 
And really, between me and you, 
I’m much too tender-hearted to 
Knock e’en a little mouse down ! 
2nd Tra. Though quite unable, to 
my shame, 
To brmg my man down, all the 
same, 
I hope that our united aim 
May bring this little house down ! 


— 


“HIS END WAS PEACE.” 


[“ The chaplain . . 


anything against on this earth... 


Edition. | 


“ His End was Peace.” 


I wish them well. 
kingdom of Heaven, to die as I die, one and all. . 
me. I should have liked to have had a drink.’”’ 
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Land. If any of my patrons kind 
“ Good entertainment” here should 
find, 
Why, let 
mind, 
And frequent here his stay be! 
All. Oh, recollect the proverb, 
pray, 
Sint an OO \ fought 
they away, 


4 Us 1 aa as 
Do let nome f fight another day, 


him keep my inn in 


and ran 


And run as long as may be! 


(lst Tra. at door wt, 2nd Tra. at 
door rR, with candles lit; Land- 
lady c.) 


Good-night ! good-night ! 


CuRTAIN. 


(Convicr log.) 


. continued to pray and exhort Peace to penitence until about two 
(a.m.), when the convict began to show signs of sleepiness. . 
die as I die, if he did not die in the fear of the Lord. . 


. . ‘Lask what man could 
. . L have no enemies that I feel 
I wish them to come to the 
. . Almighty God have mercy upon 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 25, Second 


The burglar’s art I thought I’d been the first at, 
But here’s a knowing cove, I might have curst at 

As nothing but a fool, has beat me hollow, 

And shown a trick ’m just the man to follow. 

I twigged last night!—he’d droned and been a dinning 
Upon my ears the consequence of sinning : 

I got right sleepy, for I saw no plunder 

Come out that way, but shortly to my wonder 

He made a fresh take off with tales entrancing 

Of a rich place that all with gems was glancing ; 
"Tis hard to get at, but a little dodging, 

Some passwords for the sentry in his lodging, 

And I'm all there, before the gate of riches. 

Now comes the use of parson’s hints and twitches ;— 
I cheat the hangman by my new religion, 

And off I fly as quick as any pigeon. 

I must forgive you all, ye folk I pistolled, 

My enemies I love, for if my wrist hold, 

I’m safe for better swag than common houses’ ; 

The very thought my worn-out blood arouses ; 


So die as I die! 


. . . Hark, the clock says seven ; 


Soon with my tools I’m at the door of heaven ; 
—But, stay, I think the job I’d manage quicker, 
For a stiff glass of any strongish liquor. 
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Every generation has its mis- 
understood, its persecuted, its 
neglected, or its tabooed pro- 
phets; and to each succeeding 
generation it is given to rescue 
these from oblivion, to do them 
justice, to see their meaning, and, 
as a rule, to make it manifest 
that they were only forerunners 
in the wilderness, preparing the 
way — brave, strong explorers, 
whose fault was mainly or only 
this, that they lived, in one sense, 
before their time. It is a sorrowful, 
pathetic story—that of the history 
of advance and reform. On the 
one side it is a story of victories 
won and progress achieved; on 
the other, it is “written within 
and without” with “lamentations, 
and mourning, and woe”—a sad 
record of prophets stoned, and 
forerunners scorned, and deliverers 
who were “despised and rejected 
of men”—men of sorrows, and 
“acquainted with grief.” Happy 
they whose memories are rescued 
from the oblivion or the discredit 
that hide so many brave and noble 
spirits from our eyes! Happier 
the generation to which is given 
the grace of insight that enables 
it to build memorials where the 
men of an earlier day stoned the 
prophets ! 

Ernest Jones, in his day, was 
regarded as a firebrand, a dema- 
gogue, and a subverter of society ; 
and tens of thousands who thought 
of him only as a howling iconoclast 
did not know that he was a scholar 
and a gentleman, that he deli- 
berately chose to cast in his lot 
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with the people’s cause, out of the 
pure unselfishness of his nature, 
and with a burning desire to see 
justice done to classes that were 
then legislated for mainly to be 
guarded against and kept down; 
and that he sacrificed friends, 
health, wealth, position, liberty, 
and almost all that men count 
worth having, so that he might be 
true to his convictions and to 
those whose elevation and en- 
franchisement were the dream of 
his life. In his earlier days he 
made mistakes, but they were the 
mistakes of a noble and generous 
nature, and of noble and generous 
impulses ; and, in his later days, 
even his detractors saw how this 
man was ripening—how the old 
burning fanaticism was becoming 
bright beaming enthusiasm; how 
the wild tumults were being trans- 
formed into ordered and _har- 
monious aims; and how, in the 
deliberations and enterprises of the 
future, he might be, not “ the 
voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” but the helpful voice of a 
trusted leader of men. He lived 
just long enough to know this, 
and to receive, in the remarkable 
vote of the people of Manchester, 
an atonement for the toils and 
perils of earlier days ; and the time 
has now fully come for doing 
justice to one of the most earnest- 
hearted and devoted of that little 
band of men who, thirty years ago, 
formed the forlorn hope of freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, 
free trade, and reform. 

If we look for the inspiration of 
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his life, we find it in an idea, not a 
passion nor a whim ; that idea was 
the supremacy of the people. He 
did not believe that men were 
made for kings and queens, but 


that kings and queens were made 


by men and for men; and if he 
thought they stood in the way of 
progress and the people’s rights, 
he hesitated not to say that they 
must give way, and, if necessary, 
disappear. It may have been an 
error and an offence: at one time 
it may have even led him into 
dangerous courses; but it must 
be remembered that he was a 
Republican from conviction, that 
he deliberately believed royalty 
had been anything but a blessing 
to Europe, and that he was 
absolutely fascinated by the 
splendid dream of a Government 
of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

It should be remembered, too, 
that even in his stormiest days he 
kept the moral and social improve- 
ment, as well as the political ele- 
vation of the people, steadily in 
view. As a Chartist, he never 
rushed blindly on, oblivious of the 
fact that men can never be really 
elevated politically unless they are 
elevated socially and morally. His 
writings abound with touching and 
instructive appeals to working men 
on this very subject. He counselled 
them to help themselves, to educate 
themselves, to raise themselves. 
He rebuked their intemperance ; he 
lifted up his voice as one of the 
earliest advocates of popular edu- 
cation; he said almost as much 
about personal advancement as 
about political enfranchisement ; 
he sounded in the people’s ears 
that great cry which all leaders of 
the people ought to learn as the 
sum and substance of their teach- 
ings and counsels:—Make your- 
selves free from ignorance and vice, 
if ye would be truly free. In this 
way he called men to intelligence, 
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sobriety, and industry; and he 
showed them the way to true 
liberty by showing them the way 
to be true men. With all his 
might he strove to purify the cause 
he loved. Into his “ Notes for the 
People,” nearly thirty years ago, 
he admitted these words: “ Why 
does not the Chartist organisation 
progress? Why does not success 
attend our efforts ? Why? because 
its tone is too low, its standard 
fixed in the dust! Good govern- 
ment cannot be established without 
a corresponding progress of morals 
amongst the people. Reformers 
cannot be consistent in reform 
except they reform themselves. 
They cannot lead the people except 
they are themselves in advance. 

. We must seek, then, for a 
full development of the individual 
in both leaders and followers. 
What we have to do is to cultivate 
ourselves, acquire knowledge on all 
subjects, establish schools and 
classes, and thus form the rear- 
guard of the intelligence and pro- 
gress of the people.” 

In taking this stand, it is note- 
worthy that he was as little like 
a flatterer of the people, a syco- 
phantic demagogue, as any leader 
the people ever had. He was too 
good a man to pander to the vices 
of the people ; too honest to beguile 
them ; and too brave to fear them. 
In the very height of his popu- 
larity as a leader he could say, and 
he did say, in his “ Notes for the 
People”: “These ‘Notes’ were 
started with a determination not 
to pander to the sensuality of the 
public by meretricious writing ; not 
to degrade the literature of demo- 
eracy to the level of the street- 
walker.” “Then they won’t sell,” 
it was said. “Let them perish, 
then,” he replied. ‘ Democracy is 
so holy, that it must not be coupled 
with anything impure;” and to 
this he added, “I had that con- 
fidence in the virtue and high- 
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mindedness of the people, that I 
believed they would love virtue 
and truth for truth and virtue’s 
sake.” 

In the same year he dedicated a 
work to Julian Harney, solely 
because he seemed to him to be a 
faithful, independent, and pure- 
minded teacher of the people. 
“Proceed, then, on the path you 
have chosen,” he said; “ You have 
not let yourself be drawn aside 
from what conviction told you was 
your duty ; you have not feared to 
speak as boldly to the people as to 
the people’s foes; you have not 
made them the god of your idolatry ; 
but, irrespective of popularity, have 
ventured to perform the part of 
their true friend, have had the 
courage to tell them of their faults. 
The prejudices of the poor are as 
great as the prejudices of the rich, 
and all honour to the man who 
dares defy them! It requires but 


little honesty to resist the golden 
bribe of fhe monopolist ; the far 


greater honesty is shown in resist- 
ing the bribe of the shout and the 
cheer, and calling down the thunder 
of popular indignation, too often 
awarded to that which should have 
won the approbation of an audi- 
ence. Peoples have their flatterers 
as well as kings.” These are not 
the words of a mere noisy dema- 
gogue, but of a teacher and leader 
of the people of the very highest 
kind—of one who felt that the true 
political leader was what he said 
the honest journalist ought to be— 
“the keeper of the people’s con- 
science”; “and woe to him,” he 
said, “who desecrates the sacred 
trust!” 

In carrying out the one great 
object of his life, on the political 
side of it, he worked mainly at one 
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idea—that manhood,and not money, 
was supreme. He never lost sight 
of this. He could see, as well as 
anyone, the imperfections of men, 
and could as keenly feel their 
ignorance and degradation ; but he 
had an overwhelming reverence for 
the human nature which he ever 
regarded as open to indefinite im- 
provement. He held that citizen- 
ship should be based on manhood, 
and that the way to uplift a man 
is to trust him—that it is not good 
to keep him down where the light 
can never reach him, and where the 
responsibilities of public life can 
never touch him; but that, as fast 
as possible, he should be brought 
into the open day, and be accus- 
tomed to discharge the duties that 
fall to him, not as a rich man or a 
poor man, but as a man amongst 
men, to all of whom life and liberty, 
and peace and good government, 
are equally important. Howled at 
and hated in its day, this great but 
simple idea is now becoming almost 
a truism. But what a splendid 
truth is init! For what is a nobler 
study than the study of good 
government? and what is of higher 
importance than the doing of equal 
justice to all? and what is worthier 
to be called even the religion of 
politics than that which associates 
the franchises of a people with the 
recognition of the supremacy of the 
human being over all the accidents 
of wealth and station, and which 
connects the rights of citizenship 
with the duties of our common 
humanity ?* 

Thus far as to this man’s work, 
and the spirit of it. And now for 
some leading characteristics of the 
map himself, chief among which no 
one who really knew him and his 
teachings would fail to reckon his 





* This is indeed a beautiful idea, and enough to arouse an affection and a poetry 


that will lead some way at least towards its realisation. 


But when we face the fact of 


the existence of man the savage, in civilisation as well as out of it, the matter becomes 
somewhat complicated on the practical side.—Eb. 
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beautiful and tender humanity. His 
very exaggerations, like Ruskin’s, 
were only the result of his burning 
desire to see men, women, and 
children happy and uncontami- 
nated. He almost hated the roar 
of our machinery and the gloom of 
our towns, because his human sym- 
pathies led him to see the dark and 
sorrowful sides of operative and 
town life. Of the factory he said: 
“°Tis this has stilled the laughter of the 
child, 
And made man’s mirth less holy but more 
wild: 
Bade heaven’s pure light from woman’s 
eye depart, 
And trodden love from out her gentle heart. 
Tis this that wards the sunshine from 
the sod, 
And intercepts the very smile of God.”’ 


“Take us back,” he cries to the 
Great Father: 
“Take us back to lea and wild wood, 
Back to nature and to Thee ; 
To the child restore his childhood, 
To the man his dignity.” 


What if we confess that this is 
somewhat exaggerated, and alto- 
gether Utopianr We must at least 
admit that in his day, at all events, 
there was a bitter element of truth 
in it, and that his dream was, in 
any case, the dream of a humane 
mind and a generous heart. 

One may see in him also that 
admirable grace of constancy. He 
never shrank, never prevaricated, 
never made terms with what he 
believed to be wrong. Whatever 
he was, he was never a trimmer: 
whatever he did, he never acted as 
a time-server. “QO friend,” cried 
Emerson, ‘never strike sail to a 
fear. Come into port greatly, or 
sail with God the seas.” Ernest 
Jones understood that, and, in his 
own fervid way, put the same 
thought when he said of the true 
man’s “ pilot,” 

*I sought him afar, but I sought him in 
vain, 

While I fathomed east, south, north, 

and west ; 
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For he guides, from the throne of a right- 
thinking brain, 
The rudder that beats in the breast.” 


That was the secret of his con- 
stancy. He was led, not by the 
mandate of authority, nor by the 
ery of the mob, nor by the whisper 
of self-interest, but by the pilot in 
his own breast—a pure passion or 
a good conscience. 

What a splendid cowrage was his, 
too !—well tested in the evil days 
when he lost the liberty he loved 
so well; atd when in prison he 
paid the price of free speech. A 
mere spouter would have fumed 
and raved, a charlatan would have 
prayed for safety, an incendiary 
would have planned revenge. What 
did he do? Gathering the feathers 
of the little birds, that fell from 
them as they passed over his prison 
yard, and writing with them, by 
stealth and with such ink as his 
own veins supplied, he wrote some 
of the sweetest lyric songs in the 
language; notable not*only for 
their sweetness and power but as 
showing the mettle of the man. 
What glorious prison thoughts are 
these : 

“* Troublesome fancies beset me 

Sometimes, as I sit in my cell, 

That comrades and friends may forget me, 

And foes may remember too well ; 


That plans which I thought well digested, 
May prove to be bubbles of air, 

And hopes, when they come to be tested, 
May turn to the seed of despair. 


But, though I may doubt all beside me, 
And anchor and cable may part, 
Whatever, whatever betide me, 
Forbid me to doubt my owr heart ! 


For sickness may wreck a brave spirit, 
And time wear the brain to a shade, 
And dastardly age disinherit 
Creations that manhood has made. 


But, God! let me ne’er cease to cherish 
The truths I so fondly have held! 
Far sooner at once let me perish, 
Ere firmness and courage be quelled. 


Though my head in the dust may be lying, 
And bad men exult o’er my fall, 

I shall smile at them—smile at them, dying; 
For the right is the right after all!” 


1879. ] Ernest Jones : 
Another poem was composed, he 
tells us, “during illness, on the 
sixth day of my incarceration, in a 
solitary cell,on bread and water, and 
without books ; August, 1849.” 


“They told me ’twas a fearful thing 
To pine in prison lone ; 

The brain became a shrivelled scroll, 
The heart a living stone. 

Nor solitude, nor silent cell 
The teeming mind can tame ; 

No tribute needs the granite well, 
No food the planet-flame. 

Denied the fruit of others’ thought, 
To write my own denied, 

Sweet sisters, Hope and Memory, brought 
Bright volumes to my side. 

And oft we trace, with airy pen, 
Full many a word of worth ; 

For time will pass, and Freedom then 
Shall flash them on the earth. 

They told me that my veins would flag, 
My ardour would decay, 

And heavily their fetters drag 
My blood’s young strength away.” 


Then, after quaintly comparing 
the blood in his veins to living 
streams,-he flames out with these 
impassioned lines : 

** Like conquerors bounding to the goal, 

Where cold white marble gleams, 


Magnificent red rivers roll ! 
Roll! all ye thousand streams. 


Often, to passion’s stormy gale, 
When sleep I seek in vain, 

Then fleets of fancy up them sail, 
And anchor in my brain. 


But never a wish for base retreat, 
Or thought of recreant part, 

While yet a single pulse shall beat 
Proud marches in my heart. 


They’ll find me still unchanged and strong, 
When breaks their puny thrall ; 

With hate for not one living soul, 
But pity for them all.” 


These illustrations of character 
have incidentally shown that Ernest 
Jones was essentially a poet. The 
dark and stormy cloud under which 
it was his fate to live hid this fact 
from the great majority of his con- 
temporaries; but it was a fact. 
His song was sweet and clear, and, 
like the song of the lark, was as 
aspiring as it was sweet, and as 
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free as it was clear; for, in his 
most poetic mood, and in writing 
of things far away from the throb 
and stir of human life, he cannot 
forget the people. Here is a May 
song, as tender and pure as any- 
thing could be, but full of earnest 
yearning for the happiness of his 
brother men : 


** Spring is come, and shades depart, 
Lighter beats each human heart ; 
Ghost-like snow is fleeting slow, 

And the green spring-grasses grow. 
Streams, that long have crept like slaves, 
Dash along their gallant waves : 

Man, that wanderest by the brink, 

Pause upon thy way, and think ! 


Every bud is filled to bursting 
With its future fruit and flower. 
Hearts of men! are ye not thirsting 
For the fruits of freedom’s hour ? 
See, the fields are turning fairer, 
And the skies are more divine ; 
O what glorious growths shall ripen ! 
O what glorious light will shine! 


And shall man, in slavish darkness, 
Moulder downwards towards the sod ? 
God made earth an earth for freemen ; 
Thou! be worthy of thy God. 
All that beauty of creation, 
Of the hills, and winds, and waves, 
All its endless animation 
Was not, was not made for slaves.” 


This man was “ too advanced,” 
they say. But surely it is a fault 
easy to be forgiven. We have 
plenty who are only too ready to 
hold us back or drag us down ; but 
we have not many who lead the 
way, who are before their time, 
who can leave and dare to leave 
the common rut, who see visions 
and dream dreams, and who tell 
such things to the people as seem 
like idle tales— impossible to be 
realised. But when such men do 
come, they are the prophets of their 
time, and the forerunners of great 
redemptions. 

Or he was “rash,” they say. 
But it is necessary, in the world’s 
history, to ask what we are to 
measure ‘“rashness” against, in 
order to calculate its quality or 
extent. If we are to measure it 
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against the cold-blooded selfishness 
that hates enthusiasm because it 
does not pay, or the timid calcula- 
tion that dreads daring because it 
is not safe, then is rashness often 
the very salt of the earth ; and the 
men who count not their own life 
dear unto them become the shining 
lights of history. Such men may 
seem to be dubious statesmen, but 
they are glorious patriots: they 
may be poor politicians, but they 
are splendid men. And, in truth, 
the greatest thinkers, the bravest 
leaders, the noblest workers, the 
most adventurous discoverers, have 
been deemed “rash.” Columbus 
was “rash” when he sailed through 
unknown seas to an undiscovered 
shore; but, to the Old World he 
gave the rich and spacious New. 
And Luther was “rash” when he 
nailed his theses to the door of the 
castle church at Wittenberg; but 
the sound of his hammer rang 
through Europe, and he gave the 
Reformation to the world. And 
John Knox was “rash” when he 
made the ears of princes tingle 
with his fiery words ; but he took 
captive the heart of Scotland, and 
helped to deliver a sturdy people 
from the domination of foreign 
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prelates and an alien king. 
And Cromwell was “rash” when 
he dared to beard a king, and 
roused the best blood of England 
to make a stand for the people’s 
rights; but he saved the old land 
from a stifling tyranny, and settled 
for ever the question of “right 
divine.” And Richard Cobden 
and John Bright were “rash” 
when they entered into conflict 
with the ruling classes, and under- 
took to reverse the policy of gene- 
rations ; but they wrought a blood- 
less revolution in the land, and 
they gave the people bread. 
Reverently and gratefully, then, 
we look back upon this man. His 
name will not stand among the 
names of the history-making men 
of this and other days, but he was 
one of “a great cloud of wit- 
nesses ;” he stood in evil days, for 
the good old cause of popular 
freedom and equal rights ; and 
only saw it triumph from afar. 
Such men made the hard rough 
path of progress plainer and 
smoother for our daintier tread ; 
and now they call to us to set our 
face like flint to do what yet re- 
mains to make that good path the 
common highway of the world. 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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Tue Hilary, or Lent, Term is generally supposed to be par excellence 
the reading term. There is but little to distract a man from his books ; 
the weather is usually so unpropitious that one is compelled to stay 
indoors the greater portion of the day, and there are no examinations 
(save Smalls) to oblige the Tutor to neglect his College work, or reduce 
the number of attendants at his Lectures to an infinitesimal quantity 
At the end of this term there are the Torpids and the University Sports, 
but few, except thorough boating men, take much interest in the former, 
and the latter occupy only two days. As regards the University Crew, 
they are busy practising, and only await the advent of Ash Wednesd: ay 
to go into traiing; but as unusually severe floods have driven them 
from the lower to the upper river, we are most of us content to find 
out what they are doing from the daily accounts in the newspapers, 
rather than from personal observation. This has been a great term for 
public lectures. The professor of music delivered a discourse on 
Belgian and Spanish Organ Music, with illustrations, which was 
extremely popular, especially amongst ladies, though even on this 
occasion the theatre was not nearly so crowded as it was when Mr. 
Tliffe’s exercise for the Mus. Doc. degree was performed. The exercise 
consisted of an oratorio entitled “the Vision of St. John the Divine,” 
and as it was capitally rendered, and the composer was well known 
as the organist of one of the city churches, the Sheldonian was crowded 
to excess. The Professor of Poetry has talked to us of Burns and 
Shelley, and last but not least Mr. Bath has introduced to us the 
“ Collectaneum ;”’ what this is had better be described in the lecturer’s 
own words, “it is a contrivance whereby mechanical manipulation 
supersedes mental operation, thereby rendering superable feats which 
would otherwise be imsuperable.” From the reports of friends who 
attended this marvellous lecture, I can only gather that most of them 
returned as wise as they went, and that it savoured more of the Academy 
of Lagado than of the University of Oxford. 

Under the auspices of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
Mr. James Parker, son of the well known explorer of Rome, is to give 
a course of lectures on the rudiments of Gothic architecture. It would 
indeed be well if every man who intends to be ordained would acquire 
even an elementary knowledge of the various architectural styles, and 
so be able to direct as well as stimulate that passion for restoration 
which, with the best intentions, has done such grievous injury to many 
of our parish churches. There is but little talk of the commis- 
sion. The schemes proposed by the colleges for their own reforms 
have all been sent in, and the only thing to do is to wait patiently. 
The chief discussion turns as usual on the question of the Endow- 
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ment of Research, for which every one seems determined that 
something must be done, and every one differs as to what that 
something should be. There is, for example, a large amount 
of literary work which can never be pecuniarily remunerative, 
but which an University better endowed might well take in hand, 
Not that the Clarendon Press contents itself simply with publishing 
school books ; it not unfrequently brings out a work which, but for some 
generous assistance of this kind, would, in all probability, never have 
seen the light. We may mention, as an instance of this, Dr. Vigfusson’s 
edition of the “ Sturlunga Saga,’ which cannot fail to prove extremely 
valuable to every student of northern literature, as it contains not 
merely the text of the “ Sturlunga” and “Islendinga Sagas,” but an 
introduction of considerable length, which forms a complete history of 
Icelandic literature. There is also a rumour that the first part of the 
great English dictionary, at which, under the direction of Archbishop 
Trench and other well-known linguistic authorities, scholars have been 
working for some twenty years, is at length to appear. 

The principle of endowing research has never been more thoroughly 
vindicated than in the appointment of Professor Stubbs to a canonry 
at St. Paul’s. His vast learning and painstaking accuracy, the results 
of which are to be seen in his prefaces to many volumes in the Rolls 
Series, and more especially in his “ Constitutional History,” make him a 
true type of what the Oxford professor should be, and it is a matter of 
great rejoicing that his connection with the University will not be severed 
by his new dignity; and it would indeed have been difficult to have found 
at all an adequate successor. 

Two well-known Oxford men, though of different generations, have 
passed away this term—Charles Neate and Dr. Appleton. Mr. Neate’s 
slight figure, bent with age, yet still active, was well-known here, and, 
both with the town and the University, his opinion always carned 
weight ; the former respected his political consistency and outspokenness, 
the latter his wide le arning and elegant scholarship. As editor of the 
Academy Dr. Appleton belonged rather to general literature than to the 
University, but he was a distinct product of Oxford of that “ idle” fellow- 
ship system which many earnest reformers are threatening to abolish. 
While I write, the sad news reaches me of Professor Brewer's compara- 
tively early death; and, as his education was an Oxford one, he may 
surely find a place in this letter, though the University could never find 
a post for the great student; and so it was that those powers, both of 
acquiring and imparting knowledge, which would have been so highly 
esteemed in Oxford, were employed for the service of her younger rival, 
the London University. 

The University pulpit has this term been occupied by the Bishop 
of Manchester and Professor Jowett, amongst lesser lights. The Master 
of Balliol attracted a very large congregation last Sunday morning, who 
found in his discourse a thorough-going exposition of Broad Church 
views. The perfection of God and the life of the Saviour were to be our 
incentives to holiness ; while, in place of theological dogmas, we were to 
accept and reverence every “fact” made known to us by science or 
criticism. On the same evening the Bishop of Ely preached at St. 
Barnabas a sermon, which proved, curiously enough, to be in great 

. measure a refutation of many of the opinions held by the extreme Broad 


Church school. 
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The new Schools are progressing apace, and great is the delight of 
examiners, examinees, University officials, and readers in the Bodleian at 
the prospect which this change opens. There will then be no need of 

arranging the dates of the different examinations simply and solely with 
regard to the number of candidates ; the Bodleian Library will then have 
ample room for the books which are daily pouring in in alarming 
numbers, and the Ashmolean will no longer be compelled to bury many 
of its treasures in cellars where none but the most adventurous ever 
penetrate. But the greatest change which the building of new schools is 
likely to bring about, is in the examinations themselves. Hitherto, as is 
well known, the Honour as well as the Pass Examinations have been 
held twice a year, but the paucity of men who “ go in for the Schools” 
at Christmas has for a long time distressed the minds of the authorities, 
and the climax was reached last term, when for “ Literze Humaniores’ 
there were five examiners and only sixteen candidates. It is evident that 
something must be done, and, accordingly, the Hebdomadal Council 
propose that henceforth (or rather when the new Schools are completed) 
examinations in the Honour Greats Schools shall be held only once a 
year, that men shall be allowed to compete for honours up to the end of 
their fifth year, and if they obtain a class in any one school, they may go 
in for another up to the end of their sixth year. There is a great 
diversity of opinion as to the merits of this scheme, many people thinking 
that anything which tends to lengthen the time of residence in Oxford is 
contrary to the spirit of the age, and that in this particular case the 
result will probably be that more men will content themselves with a 
Pass Degree. All that has been done at present is that Congregation 
has accepted the preamble of the Bill, and thereby affirmed the necessity 
of some change ; but both in Congregation and Convocation great fights 
will most certainly take place over the details, and, by the time the 
measure becomes law, it will, in all probability, be greatly modified. 


Sr. Jonn’s CoLttece, CAMBRIDGE, 
Feb. 22, 1879. 


CAMBRIDGE, with the rest of England, is doing its best to emerge again 
from underneath the mud in which it has all this month been weltering. 
A fortnight ago the streets and roads by night lay liquid in a quilted 
flood of moonlight, and the Cam, whose current in normal times seems 
equally disposed to flow either way, for half a week ran like the Rhone, 
till one might have fancied, standing after dark upon the Bridge of 
Sighs, that it was the sea we heard flapping against some tidal pier- 
head. Now that the roads are convalescent, bidding goodbye to their 
visitation of Irish swamp, there once more dawns a gleam of hope upon 
hundreds of faces that have long forgotten to smile, the faces of that 
devoted band, the C.U. Bicycle Club. Soon again will the lover of 

“ constitutional,” as he plies his daily avocation round the Trumpington 
Grind, feel his mood change suddenly from that of ‘ Il Penseroso”’ to 
something more than “L’Allegro,” when, with a noisome shiver, the 
imperious wheel just shaves his elbow, and rustles rapidly off with the 
triumph of a woman after her last word. As the fanatics of this cultus 
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flash past us on our walks—now a solitary scudding individual, now an 
inseparable pair, now a desperate horde of three or four, now in a 
meteoric shower, but all alike with set teeth and Promethean eyes 
bowed to the handle in their agony—we remember with awe those words 
of Mr. Carlyle : “ How stormfully do they plunge across the Inane! 
But whence? and whither fr” 

It may be worth recording, in an age which welcomes every new rela- 
tionship of facts, how much music and bicycles go hand in hand up here. 
It is an even chance that every other man one meets on the unequal 
wheel will turn out to be an affectionate follower of the Divine art ; and, 
since it is inevitable that music, besides elevating her children, must 
introduce them to the German language, we obtain a triple nexus, of 
spider-wheels, dusky “ passages,’ and weird foreign pass-words, whose 
concomitance might not at first be understood by the casual outsider. 
On reflection, however, it may perhaps be pardoned in men who for 
whirling hours have to undergo excessive outdoor toil with their 
brains inverted, that, when they meet after Hall around the social 
fire, they should strike the observer by an apparent unacquaintance with 
simple feelings or simple words in which to express them, and that 
they should struggle to wrap such overwrought states of mind as still 
survive in adjectives belonging to another Fatherland. In fact, the 
afterglow of blood and iron has touched even this humdrum Univer- 
sity, till Prince Bismarck himself might spare a chuckle to see how 
German shibboleths do flourish where once a young man of twenty- 
three wrote a certain “Ode to the Nativity.” 

To people who are fond of perfect simplicity, an unexpected treat was 
given at the Popular Concert on the 5th of this month, when a fresh and 
beautiful song from Mr C. V. Stanford’s new opera was sung by the lady 
who has recently become his wife. With a University audience on such 
an occasion it would, of course, be rash to try and decide how much of 
the thorough welcome expressed was due to the music alone ; but, as a 
single violet tells of spring, so people who believe in the Cambridge key- 
note of life are glad to recognise in a mere bit of melody that charac- 
teristic which is the first thing needful—naturalness. While other 
Universities rush to explore all the heights and depths of passionate 
intensity, glorying in the bruises they receive, it remains the more 
necessary that one family of thought should go on content with the 
tradition steadily to determine what there is in the world fundamentally 
trustworthy, quietly assured that such work will bring most satisfaction 
im the end. Disciplined emotion, although it may take no part in 
feverishly inflating our appreciation of life, and though it may often 
appear to be fruitlessly hybernating, will none the less well upwards 
when it is wanted, and prove its worth as our one reserve in crises. 

The Union opened its proceedings this term with a motion that the 
English Church had better be disestablished. There was the usual rallying 
round bits of historical bunting, and the speeches were legion on either 
side, but the discussion, after one adjournment, finally ran itself down 
into the verdict of an easy majority that the Gladstonian axe should not 
just yet be summoned from its case. More interesting than the vote 
itself was the tribute paid by one of the concluding speakers to the 
absence of bitterness and human gall which had so distinguished the 
course of this debate; when common reason and intelligence can breathe 
in the atmosphere of a Union Disestablishment debate, it seems as if 
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ecclesiastical waxlights were expiring, and the dawn beginning to look 
in with its fresh air. 

During this debate the mention of the name Lightfoot was a spark 
which discharged a long thunder of applause, such as undergraduates 
only can give, and which they never fail to bestow on a “ good” man, 
whatever department of life he may adorn. If our late Margaret 
Professor is as much welcomed in the north as he is missed in Cam- 
bridge, he should be a happy man, and his diocese one of the most for- 
tunate in England. 

Apropos of the Church, the forthcoming Clergy Co-operative Stores 
demand a word. The intense animus and sense of scandal which this 
scheme has aroused in the army of tradesmen may be taken in part as a 
reflection on the past teaching of the Church. If the lower middle class 
had always been made to see that no saving belief could ever be reared 
on a foundation of meg unness, and that one day’s formality could not 
neutralise six days’ dishonesty, they would now be less astounded at the 
change which, like a shadow, is so rapidly stalking over the domain of 
retail trade. In matters of the market-place like this, a kind-hearted 
clergyman must be rather miserable, since, unless he is also a political 
economist, the case lies without his own profession, and cannot be touched 
by the wand of good feeling. But all this storm makes only another 
proof, if proofs were needed, of how a profession must really thrive by 
the exercise of common sense, and that unless its roots have spread to 
a wide hold on men’s intelligence, any stress of weather must disturb its 
stability. 

But it is the indomitable Demonstrator of Physics and Fellow of 
John’s upon whom the myrmidons concentrate their futile fury. Each 
morn and dewy eve do they shape a waxen image of their restless 
Hercules, and daily do they employ their leisure hours in transfixing the 
effigy with surplus skewers. The gentleman in question, however, 
having anything but a waxen heart, goes on his way, content to leave the 
appe al to ‘history ; nor is it probable that anyone of the four hundred 
undergraduates will complain because his college has at length allowed 
him to enjoy a dinner of five courses for the same money which used to 
procure him three. 

About eighty men are now in the last throes of the Classical Tripos, 
some of them looking very exhausted, as they well may after a continued 
strain of nine days. One or two of the ladies at Newnham Hall are also 
simultaneously working out their degree by undergoing the same ordeal, 
and they no doubt in this case, as in every other, are exhibiting the calmer 
endurance of their sex. Again are fresh buildings on the point of being 
commenced for the accommodation of these fair students, who, in fast- 
increasing numbers, flock to Cambridge to receive the gospel of Higher 
Education. The present buildings are more than full, but the ery is still 
“They come!” and we must hope that their sojourn in the fens may 
result in suggesting some wiser mode of ordering society than that of 
making a desert and calling it peace. 

The yearly Hunterian oration at the College of Surgeons was this 
month delivered by our Professor of Anatomy, who, himself an eminently 
practical man, took care to lay stress on the invaluable guidance rendered 
to surgery by systematic thought. Thanks to Professor Humphry, the 
school of medicine here has broken out into vigorous life, and there are 
at the present moment more than seventy men dissecting. Had such a 
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medical school flourished in Cambridge during the last three centuries, it 
is hard to imagine how great a difference there would have been in the 
profession to-day, and harder still to conceive the immensely happier 
state of society we should now be enjoying. 

The Boat must not be left out of this letter, though there is not 
much to say about it. The men are of prodigious weight, and not very 
well balanced ; but time and tide will reduce some of these drawbacks. 
The greatest blow which has yet fallen upon them was dealt by the 
Graphic newspaper of a week or two ago, in the shape of a front-page 
illustration, presumably designed to do the crew honour. The details, 
however, created by the artist who gave birth to this picture were as 
fearful as they were wonderful; and it seems impossible nowadays for 
popular papers either to speak of things as they find them, or even to 
draw them with common correctness. 

In contrast with this Cockney infirmity, we cannot forget to note, in 
conclusion, the able speech made by H.R.H. Prince Leopold last wee k in 
reference to the work of University extension. If he thus persists in 
never addressing the public except to say words which leave a mark by 
their earnest intelligence, it is to be feared that before long Royalty 
itself will have become Radical. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, DuBLIN. 


Feb. 22, 1879. 
I senp you Professor Webb’s speeches, delivered at the Commencements 


held on 21st January, introducing Professor Roscoe, Lord Rosse, and 
Lord Dufferin, for the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causd :— 


Proressor Roscoe. 

Prehonorabilis Pro-Vice-Cancellarie, totaque Universitas, Vosque 
precipue O Juvenes obstrepentes, favete linguis! Academia, pro more 
suo, tres viros honoribus cumulatos, graduatis suis, honoris causa, 
adnumerare vult, Presento vobis igitur, primo, Professorem insignem, 
Henricum Roscoe, philosophum in chemia totum et in eA Scientid sum- 
mam famam consequutum. Hic Solis lumen in elementa genitalia 
resolvens Solis materiz ipsius scientize lumen affudit. Hic simulacra 


Democriti vana abjiciens simulacra rerum vera arripuit. Hic quod ait 
Lucretius revera comprobavit. 


Sunt igitur jam formarum vestigia certa 
Que vulgo volitant subtili pradita filo 


Lorp Rosse. 


Presento vobis virum dilectum, nostratem nostrum—Laurentium 
comitem de Rosse. Scite dictum est olim Gallos terram, Anglos Oceanum, 
Germanos aera sibi quasi provincias suas arrogasse. Vir egregius quem 
nunc vobis presento aera supervectus celorum regnum jure quasi paterno 
occupavit. Quibus non notus oculus ille Cyclope us, Telescopos, cui 
nomen Latinum ademptum? Hujus auxilio fretus, adhue juvenis cceli 
ipsius avia_ lustravit. Inter nebula, minime nebulosus, Orionem, 
venatorem coelestem venatus est. Luna, virgo lucida sed frigida hoc 
urgente calefacta se scientie submisit. Lune felix amator Endymion! 
felicior adest. 
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Lorp DvuFFERIN. 


Presento vobis Fridericum Temple, Comitem de Dufferin, virum 
genere, loco, insignem, literis, eloquentia, rerum administrandarum 
peritia plane singularem. TIllum atavis plusquam regibus editum—nam 
Sheridani pronepoti originem plusquam regiam assigno—populus decoris 
futuri presagus adhue pretextatum salutavit. Hie adhue juvenis 
luxuriam patriciam aspernatus, ingenio versatilis, alter Deedalus, “ insue- 
tum per iter gelidas enavit ad Arctos’’ et, enarrationis calliditate regioni 
glaciali mentis suze calorem inspiravit. Mox illum legatum, arbitrum, 
conciliatorem nutans Libanus agnovit, Libanus, qui tot tantosque 
triumphatores despexerat. Glorie accessit cumulus, Canada tam 
preclare, tam splendide administrata. Lites composite, gentes conciliate, 
civitates inter se dissidentes in unum conflate. Dominium denique 
fundatum—hee illi gesta, he laudes, hee civica corona. Illius non erat 
colonias consanguineas fideles, nostri amantissimas projicere. Non illius 
erat Imperium Britannicum, virtute Romana stabilitum comminuere et 
nihili habere. Illius erat animus omnium consensu imperii capax, et 
quum imperasset capacior agnitus. Quid debeas, O Anglia, Hiberniz 
hee ipsa nomina testantur-—Weillesley, Wellington, Monck, Lawrence, 
Mayo, Dufferin. Tali virorum propagine imperia fundantur et 
servantur. 

‘** Sic fortis Etruria crevit.”’ 


Sic crevit denique— nomen resonans — Britannia. In wternum 
resonet. 

The new Kottabos is out. In my opinion it is the best number we 
have had for a very long time. It is not, as so many have been, over- 
laden with English ve ree, and the classical pieces are all good. The best, 
I think, is Mr. Quill’s ode to the memory of the late Justice Keogh. 
There are also some very good translations by Mr. Bulmer, a new contri- 
butor. Of the English pieces, I like best Dr. Todhunter’s translations 
from Livio Celano. 

Have you seen Professor Mahaffy’s Homeric articles in Macmillan’s 
Magazine? They are full of learning and of suggestive thought, but 
sadly clumsy in style. His argument in refutation of Mr. Paley’s 
paradoxes is thoroughly convincing, once it is mastered. 

I am sorry to have another death to record. Charles James Wilkins 
died of small-pox during the Christmas vacation. He was first 
Mathematical Scholar of 1877, and stood high for first Senior 
Moderatorship at the next Degree Examination. He would probably 
have won the University Studentship in Mathematics. His eldest 
brother, William Wilkins, was elected University Student in Mathe- 
matics last year; and another brother, George, will probably hold the 
Studentship of his year in Classics. Had Charles lived, it was probable 
that all three brothers would have been University Students at the same 
time—a thing never known before. 

We have had a sort of panic on a small se vale, created by the rumour 
that Lord Beaconsfield intended to try his hand at “satisfying the 
Catholic demand for a separate university.” Eve rybody in Dublin 
Unive rsity, and every well-informed person out of it, believes that the 
alleged ‘‘ Catholic de ‘mand ” is wholly fictitious ; but people in England 
are amazingly ill-informed on Irish affairs. They see “four million of 
Catholics” in a census: they are told that “the Catholics of Ireland 

24. 
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demand a denominational University,” and it never occurs to them; or 
rather it is carefully concealed from them, that the four millions care 
nothing at all about the whole affair, there being only about four 
thousand of them who by any possibility could keep a son at a University. 
But a certain number of members of Parliament are returned mainly by 
priestly influence : they speak as they are told to speak by the priests to 
whom they owe their seats, and the University cry is one of their catch- 
words. Then the Dublin Press is utterly given over to faction. The 
Freeman’s Journal is Ultramontane to the backbone, so of course 
it goes for the priestly nostrum. The Mail is Orange Tory, and 
the Orange Tories make common cause with the Ultramontanes, 
in the hope that their own intolerance will gain by a kind of rebound. 
If Catholics can only be drawn away from Trinity and_ the 
Queen’s University, they think that all the endowments will be 
left for Protestants. They forget that the next Ultramontane demand 
may be to endow the Roman Catholic institutions in the proportion of 
four to one, there being, as is now said, four millions of Catholics to one 
million of Protestants. Thus the Orange Tory cuts the ground from 
under his own feet. Then the Daily Express is a Government organ, or 
has been till lately ; and the Irish Times would fain be if it could. So 
they are striving to write up the rumoured Government policy, and I 
have very little doubt that their proprietors would give a handsome 
vec to anyone who could tell them what the Government policy really 
is. The only independent daily paper in Dublin, Saunders’ Daily News, 
has committed ae no one can tell how or why, to the Ultramontane 
policy. This is all the more curious, as the connection of Saunders with 
Dublin University is no secret. But there is a small party in Dublin 
University whic h is impatient (unwisely ) for finality, and thinks finality 
can only be attained by full concession of the ‘alleged Catholic claims, or, 
as they say, by giving ‘the Ultramontanes rope enough. Thus the press 
is an utterly untrustworthy index of real public feeling in this matter. 
There is no organ of educated Catholic opinion distinct from Ultramon- 
tane. But it is a fact that educated Catholics are very much afraid of 
the Ultramontane schemes, and would gladly see the Ultramontane party 
put to silence. In the meantime, as I have already hinted, nobody 
precisely knows what the Government means to do. The most dis- 
quieting rumours are put in cireulation one day, apparently for the 
purpose of contradicting them the next. While we write, we learn that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has categorically contradicted the news- 
paper rumours. So much the better, for the present. Every postpone- 
ment is a gain, as it shows that the alleged Catholic demands are wholly 
fictitious. But official denials must not be taken for more than they are 
worth. The thing which seems most certain is, that what happens will 
be what no one e xpects. 

[ daresay you remember the incident of Mr Swift Johnston’s mathe- 
matical scholarship last year, the rumour about his being an American 
citizen, and the doubt thereby thrown on his eligibility. You perhaps 
can recollect also that his relations contradicted these rumours, and 
affirmed that he was not disqualified. The whole question is now before 
the Visitors. I hope soon to be able to put you in possession of their 
judgment. 

The Junior Fellows had an interview with Mr. Secretary Lowther a 
short time ago. I do not know what took place, but the impression 
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seems to be that two new senior fellowships will be created. It is a pity 
they cannot create some new junior fellowships as well, for the classes 
are very full, and both examiners and lecturers very hard to procure. 


EDINBURGH UNIV ERSITY, 
21st Feb. 


Tue chief event of the past month has been the visit of the Marquis of 
Hartington, and his rectorial address. Some fears were expressed 
about the reception he would get. Lord Derby had a patient hearing ; 
but since then political feeling | has grown more bitter, as well within the 
walls of the University as outside of them. Besides this, the Lord 
Rector’s address gives the best occasion in the college course for fun and 
frolic. Only then—and this happens but once in three years—can all 
the students of all the faculties be said to meet together, and feel their 
united strength. At such times, a spirit of ‘“schwirmerei” is sure to 
be engendered. Happily its dealings were kept in good check, and with 
the exception of an occasional interruption, or turn of a rattle, a 
squeak of a trumpet, or a shower of peas (“ with honour,” as the joke 
is), everything passed off quietly. 

The address itself calls for little remark. It was distinguished by 
the plain good sense, the barrenness of ideas, and the freedom alike 
from affectation and eloquence which are characteristic of the marquis. 
Acknowledging his inability to deal with ha age of learning, and 
bearing in mind that he is forbidden by his position to treat of 

matters purely political, we may allow that he was certainly happy in 
his choice of a subject. “The University, as a place of training for 
good citizens,” opened up a wide field of inquiry. Into this, however, 
he did not venture far, but confined himself to plain precept and safe 
historical illustration. The local sympathies of his hearers were roused 
by a copious list of Scotch names, and the prominence given to Dugald 
Stewart and his influence. 

The character of the whole address, and, above all, the personal 
reference in the opening sentences, once more suggests the question as 
to the grounds on which the Lord Rector should be chosen. At present, 
the bringing forward of candidates is left to Liberal and Conservative 
committees. Naturally, their choice is determined by party feelings, 
which, if not the deepest, is one of the noisiest. Yet it is difficult to 
justify the election, on political grounds, of one whose chief business it 
is to give an address on culture, or some cognate subject. Academic 
appointments should be made on academic grounds. It is indeed 
inspiriting to hear now and then one of our country’s leaders. But they 
can usually be heard often enough elsewhere, or, at least, their speeche 8 
can be read in the newspapers. “There are others whose spher e of work 
approaches more nearly to the work of a University, and among such 
kindred spirits are to be found our true Lord “ Rulers.” 

It is, indeed, said that we should, for our own sakes, cherish a connec- 
tion with the powers that be. Lord Derby and Lord Hartington, we are 
told, will not forget their northern friends when an opportunity for 
rendering them some service occurs. This would not be a very lofty 
ground for our choice, nor would it argue a high opinion of the 
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disinterestedness of our statesmen. To the credit or discredit of our 
students, such motives have little or no influence with them. The 
Liberal or Conservative voter makes no such appr caleulation for 
the far future on an election day. He is in the heat of the battle, and 
only looks to the victory. Doubtless he is astonished to hear afterwards 
from others, that he has shown such wisdom. But, we are told again, 
such an election is a good indication of the state of political feeling at 
the University. Remembering that Lord Derby’s majority was about 
200, and Lord Hartington’s the same, we might safely suspect the 
accuracy of this test, in view of such a fluctuation. Nor is it true to 
facts. If every student was either a Liberal or Conservative, the indi- 
cation would be trustworthy. But outside of the political parties stand 
many, acknowledging, as they say, no such formulas. John Ruskin has 
his followers. There are admirers of Matthew Arnold, lovers of “sweet- 
ness and light,” or of Carlyle, who belong neither to the “ obstructive 
nor the destructive party,” but who seek for the “constructive.” The 
majority of such, together with many more, vote at the rectorial 
election for whoever they consider the best man, be he Whig or Tory. 
It is the securing of this ‘outside class which determines the fate of the 
election, and it is the presence of this element which prevents an 
election serving the purposes of a political weathercock. If we may 
judge from the divisions in the debating societies, Liberal and Conser- 
vative are pretty equally matched. 

Professor Blackie’s reception on the day of the address was almost as 
hearty as the Lord Rector’s. This was not only on account of the 
doubtful pre-eminence he has gained by his eccentricities. No doubt he 
has his affected ways; no doubt there is an egoistic twinge in the 
motions of his mouth, which points to some traits in his character. 
Underneath all these lies a rich store of warmheartedness, geniality, and 
sincerity, which covers a multitude of faults. We feel that he has 
strong sympathies for all the movements of student life, and would 
make it as happy and worthy as can be. He has given us good advice 
about hard study, yet preserving health in the midst of it all; he has 
composed a book of songs for us. There are even whispers of a certain 
club, to which the favoured few are admitted, partly for the study of 
Greek, partly for more genial] purposes. If a fit chronicler were found, 
report says that in the “ Noctes Hellenice” might be heard some strains 
worthy of the older “ Noctes Ambrosian.” 

But we had no intention of ourselves gossiping about Professor 
Blackie, tempting though the subject be. We would rather refer those 
who feel any curiosity on the subject to the “ Life and Letters of Sidney 
Dobell,” which have just been published. They will there find our 
professor of Greek an intimate and valued friend of the author of the 
“Roman.” A piece of description in one of Dobell’s letters we cannot 
close without quoting. No names are given; but anyone who knows 
Professor Blackie and his ways, will have no doubt about filling up the 
blank. 

Sidney Dobell and his wife were staying at a little country cottage, 
where Professor Blackie came to visit them. This is how he worked: 

“ He is the only man I ever heard singing to himself without know- 
ing wellenough that he wasdoing so. . . . . While he was with us he had 
a Greek book to prepare for the University classes, and every morning he 
sat down to it. As soon as he was in deep, the house began to ring ; 
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and a succession of fragmentary tunes—‘ ahs’ and ‘aws’ supplying the 
place of words—alternating with a profound three minutes silence for 
the rest of the séance. The sudden lapse into silence gave one the 
feeling of falling out of the window; e.g. : 

Scots whae hae wi Wallace bled, 

Scots wham Bruce hae often led, 

Welcome— 
profound stillness. 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 

I 
dead silence for five minutes. Fancy this going on for hours in a voice 
that could be heard all over the house.” 

But surely Professor Blackie, ardent admirer of Scotch music that he 

is, never sang 

Scots wham Bruce hae often led. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 

Feb. 21, 1879. 
Hap Socrates and the rest of the company present at the famous 
symposium in Agathon’s house been considerate of the peculiar kind of 
enjoyment which such a meeting afforded, it might have occurred to 
them, as a good suggestion, to meet from time to time, there or else- 
where, under similar conditions ; and, in that case, it would doubtless 
have been a care to them not to make the stated interval too long. 
What if they had left, as indeed they had left, but little unsaid in 
praise of Eros, and had gone about as deep as they could well go in 
their inquiries into the nature and final cause of love ; were there not 
other subjects enough to engage their interest and furnish matter for 
intellectual exercise and recreation? What if they had drunk to the 
last drop the wine set before them ; were there not other supplies to be 
had on fit occasion? But it does not seem to have entered into the 
Greek mind to make an institution of such meetings, and the prototype 
of what now takes rank among the foremost of the societies of this 
University had, so far as we have record, only one session, which lasted 
only one glorious night. 

The idea of forming, from amongst the younger graduates, a select 
club for philosophic and convivial ends, is not quite a new one in 
Glasgow; but, for some reason or other, it fell through more than once, 
just when it seemed to be on the point of being carried out, and it was 
not till last autumn that effect was at length given to the proposal. The 
number of members is under twenty, and, in prudence, will probably be 
kept from going beyond that figure. There is a sufficient check on any 
undue extension of the privileges of the society, for no one can now be 
admitted if, when he is named for election, there be a single dissentient 
voice. The meetings are held once a fortnight, and a suitable room for 
the purpose has been engaged in one of the city hotels. By previous 
arrangement some one of the members opens the discussion by reading 
a paper in exposition of his views on the particular subject which it has 
been thought good to take up, or, if he be so minded, by delivering an 
extemporaneous speech on the question. During this preliminary part 
of the proceedings no relaxation of ordinary rules is sanctioned by the 
usage of the association. But throughout the course of the subsequent 
discussion—which is always in great measure, if not wholly, colloquial— 
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pipes or cigars, with the accompaniment of beer, or such other potable 
as may be individually preferred, are in general and by common 
consent made contributary to the comfort of the members. This 
departure from the conventional mode of conducting a serious debate 
has never yet in our experience proved to be contra bonos mores. 
Quite the reverse, whether the fact be against probability or not ; and 
complete discredit is thus thrown on Byron’s epigram that man, being 
reasonable, must get drunk. Reasonable the associates have always 
been—that goes without saying; but drunk! The scene at the close of 
the ancient symposium could hardly be reproduced nowadays with- 
out creating a scandal, and it is perhaps due in the main to this conside- 
ration that the resolve to be moderate in the use of alcohol is better kept 
by us than it was by those whom, at the distance of more than twenty 
centuries, we may be taken in some respects to represent. With what 
worthiness we represent them is not here in question; but this 
much is certain, that, subject to the changed conditions of modern 
life, we make the symposians of Athens our pattern. Had they 
“e themselves a social name, no doubt we should have adopted 
but, in default, and without regard to outward congruity, we have 
styled ourselves the Witenagem/t. Etymological rather than historical 
reasons seem to have determined this choice of name; but really, when 
one thinks of it, there is nothing so very incongruous after all in calling 
a meeting like this of ours an assembly of wise men. It must be 
confessed that in assuming such a style we have not been overburdened 
with a sense of “ how great our fathers were, how little we;” and 
cannot be accused of making an affectation of humility in deference to 
public opinion. Still, in this we are faithful to the traditions of our 
country, and, besides, only interpret so far the spirit of the age. Uriah 
Heep, it is well known, did not matriculate at Glasgow; and none of his 
kind could possibly survive a winter session in a Scottish University. 

The Witenagemot consists for the most part of men who have made 
philosophy their special study, and, as might be expected, all but a few 
are pronounced Hegelians. The society has in immediate view, however, 
not the discussion of pure metaphysics, but rather the application of 
speculative results to the discussion of particular questions of politics, 
art, theology, and so forth. Socialism, pessimism, Roman Catholicism, 
and immortality are amongst the subjects recently introduced, and the 
exhaustive criticism of principles, as well as the careful survey of what 
are specifically called facts, must in the nature of things have given us 
firmer ground to stand on. It is strong proof of interest on the part of 
the members that some of them who attend most regularly have to travel 
a considerable Edinburgh in more than one case—in 
order to be present. 

The Witenagem6t is the last of the societies which, in fulfilment of my 
undertaking, it is necessary to give special account of. The spirit of the 
University finds large, though, of course, partial expression in the insti- 
tutions which, one after another, it has fallen to me these last few 
months to describe; and, if your readers would form a true conception of 
academical life at Glasgow, they must not grudge the space I have 
devoted to the societies. 
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A History of the Growth of the 
Steam-Engine. By Robert H. 
Thurston, M.A., C.E., &. C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

A capital addition to the admi- 
rable International Scientific Series, 
this volume is at once a chrono- 
logical history of the discovery of 
the steam-engine, the stages of 
its practical improvement, and 
its present state as a motive 
power—a history of its progressive 
scientific development. Coupled 
with this, and incidental to it, are 
slight accounts of the inventors 
and improvers. It is a volume of 
interest to the mere reader, while to 


the young mechanician or engineer 
it is much more, for it is carefully 
written by one highly competent 


for the work he has undertaken. 
The one hundred and forty-seven 
woodcuts and engravings are most 
useful ; they explain the text, and 
are in the best sense its illustra- 
tions. 

All may not quite realise the 
historical antiquity of the steam- 
engine. Without speaking of the 
steam-engine of Hero two hundred 
years before our era, or of it as in 
the Greek Idea, it received its first 
patent as an invention in our own 
country from Charles I. in 1630, 
aud then languished till within the 
present century ; its many and 
strange uses, at the bidding of 
mechanics, remind one of the 
fabled genii of Eastern tales in its 
varied services and unexpected 
applications. The total steam power 
of the world has been calculated at 
fifteen millions horse-power, and 


were horses kept to do the work 
which steam-engines actually do, 
sixty millions would be necessary. 
Such figures realise to the imagi- 
nation, in a concrete form, the 
abstract idea of the power of which 
the steam-engine is at once the 
symbol and the motor. 

This volume, as we have said, is 
a popular explanation of the whole 
subject ; but it is also of value 
from a more purely scientific poit 
of view. In proof of this, we refer 
our readers to the chapter ‘‘ On the 
Steam-engine of to-day” in its 
several sections on stationary and 
portable engines ; and to the men- 
tion of screws under the head of 
“Marine Engines.” The closing 
chapter “ On the Philosophy of the 
Steam-engine” takes the subject 
into evena higher region than that 
of applied mechanics. We are 
ready to think of the power of 
steam as having reached its per- 
fection, or at least its present 
ultimate limits; we are even look- 
ing for its successor to electricity 
or magnetism, or the combination 
of both. However this may be, 
“the use of steam,” says Mr. 
Thurston in almost his concluding 
words, “as a medium for transfor- 
mation of heat into energy is more 
advantageous than is supposed. 
The estimates of the efficiency of 
the steam-engine show it capable of 
far more perfect utilisation than is 
generally supposed possible. Even 
those estimates give an inadequate 
idea of the true efficiency of the 
perfect steam-engine.” This we 
apprehend to point to its utilisa- 
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tion in heat-engines at the high 
pressures which we know are 
attainable ; and so forming modi- 
fications of its working properties 
very far beyond what we know of 
them at the now usual working 
pressure. In that case there may 
be even yet a large future before 
the so perfected steam-engine and 
its use. It will realise to the eye 
the result of improved engines to 
turn from the drawing, at p. 240, 
of Fitch’s steam vessel, in 1803, to 
the modern steamship, p. 407. 
For those who know little or 
nothing of the steam-engine, this 
volume will be very valuable ; 
hardly less will it be acceptable to 
those who may come to it with a 
knowledge of the subject that will 
enable them at once to appre- 
ciate it as an epitome of the history 
and the actual position of the 
steam-engine as a working power 
amongst men. 


The Annotated Bible. By the 
Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., &e., 
Rector of Beverston. Author of 
Theological Dictionary, &c. Vol. 
II. Rivingtons and Sons: Oxford, 
Cambridge. 1879. 

Our notice, a few months since, 
of this book, then in its first volume, 
only requires the addition that the 
second volume is now published, 
closing the Old Testament and 
The Apocrypha, and completing 
the sacred books of the Jewish 
people. We are not sure whether 
to some of our readers what are 
called the Apocryphal books will 
not come with almost novelty ; 
not perhaps, quite like it was 
with the eminent Frenchman 
who discovered “that charming 
Baruch” for his friends, and dis- 
coursed of it till Baruch for a 
little time became the fashion of 
more than one salon; but because 
even Church-goers here in England, 
i.e., Sunday church-goers, have 
little or no opportunity of becoming 
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acquainted, except in the most 
general way with, e.g.; the noble 
nationality and patriotism of the 
Machabees, though they know well 
the touching story of the brave 
Machabean mother; the deep phi- 
losophy of Esdras, which stretches 
out towards Platonism, is for many 
an unopened page. So, too, of the 
other books, which carry on the 
history of the Jews tothe next period, 
that of the Asmonean Princes. 
It is interesting, also, to observe 
the varying early form of Church 
and State questions, which have 
survived to our own day; and the 
troubles then occasioned by the 
priestly succession. Mr. Blunt’s 
Annotations are particularly ser- 
viceable here, for these books are 
not merely practically out of the 
usual course of Bible reading, but 
also out of the reach of ordinary 
Bible explanation, not even, for the 
most part, serving as subjects for 
sermons, or a repertory for texts, 
or as furnishing mottoes for dis- 
courses, 

These annotations will very 
fairly answer the questions which 
educated readers cannot but ask 
themselves ; and answer them in a 
pleasant, not a dry dogmatic way ; 
for it is one of the most agreeable 
characteristics, as far as we have 
gone through them in both volumes, 
that though inferences are not 
missed, nor are the lessons, and 
the teaching which the Sacred 
Canon inculcates, lost sight of ; 
the notes are notes to the books, 
as to other books, for explana- 
tion and elucidation, and do not 
subside into the homily, as do 
some other commentaries. There 
might have been more danger 
of this, if the Annotations had 
been mere compilations of other 
men’s thoughts. The thoughts of 
other men are there, in their results, 
as the abundant references show, 
especially of modern writers; but 
with this second volume before us 
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we are bound to say their own 
independent character strongly 
marks the annotations, and will 


be a fresh recommendation to those 
who read enough of them to feel 
sure that they are supported by 
adequate investigation, and are the 
result of sifting authorities and 
consolidating critical research. 

The Science of Missions. By Rev. 
James Gall. Gall and Inglis, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1878 

Let no one expect from this title 
a Max-Miiller essay on missions, or 
a scientific treatise, as on the 
Science of History ; it is nothing 
of that. But it is a treatise on 
home mission work, and a record 
of the writer’s experience in it for 
fifty years. No purpose of good is 
without its reward, no work for 
good without its merit; and we 
desire to speak respectfully of this 
book, as the narrative of a good 
purpose carried out practically, nor 
is it without its interest even for 
those who may have no_ special 
sympathy with the form and work- 
ing out of the good purpose. Mr. 
Gall rejected, so he tells us, his 
duties as master of a free Presbyte- 
rian church to organise “ institutes” 
for “ Carruber’s Close” and “ Grove- 
street,” and the like, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow; “wanting, not a 
church open for four hours every 
week, but an institute open every 
day and all hours of the day ; we 
want the science of evangelism.” 
Nor, in telling his discovery of this 
want and how to supply it, does he 
spare (p. 157) his own “ idle church 
with hearts in worldly business, and 
whose missionary zeal is in their 
pockets.” There is, indeed, so 
much of this sort of reproach, that 
we are the less surprised to find the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh in 1872 
relieved Mr. Gill of his pastoral 
charge of Moray Church, and set 
him apart as an ordained Evange- 
list free to advocate Congregational 
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Institutes and form them. Their 
history is the subject of this 
volume. It is to the honour of his 
ecclesiastical superiors—and to his 
own—we doubt not, to the comfort 
also of both, that a mode was thus 
found of securing a_ congenial 
sphere for an earnest man with an 
ardent desire to do good, and con- 
siderable energy in carrying it into 
effect. How to utilize that ene rey, 
and complete a intention 
with the benefit of organised con- 
trol, is one lesson to be learnt from 
its record here, besides those this 
volume more directly inculcates. 


r¢ nt rd 


Stray Thoughts , 
Book of Rowland Williams, D.D. 
Kegan Paul: London. 1878 

This volume, edited by his 
widow, may be considered a supple- 
ment to the “ Life of Dr. Williams” 
already published by her. It is 
sent forth without a word of note 
or comment, and not unfittingly, 
for it thereby lets the note book 
tell its own tale aud pourtray the 
character. No one, indeed, will 
fail to find in it the record of that 
liberal, large thought which marked 
Rowland Williams, and of the 
kindly feelings which tempered 
thought. He was so mixed up 
with the controversies of the day, 
that inevitably controverted sub- 
jects are among those of his note 
book. To many they will be of 
high interest, as showing the germs 
and the working out of what after- 
wards figured prominently in the 
theological arena, and the conflict 
touching “ Essays and Reviews.” 
Less, however, for this, than for the 
general bearing of the book, and 
for its value in itself, will it be 
prized by most readers. Many of 
the fragments jotted down, only 
need expansion, and they will 
reward it; others have the force of 
an epigram in their condensed 
words (e.g. p. 69): ‘ Tell the truth 
for the soul’s sake, and in the fear 
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of God. Beware how you tell it, 
for many will stumble at the form, 
and many distort. The truth 
grows into many wrappings, like 
the fruit expands into a husk.” 

As may be expected of the pri- 
vate note book of Rowland 
Williams, it is marked by intre- 
pidity of thought, perhaps even 
more than by thinking out a 
thought. Not less is it also 
marked by kindliness and human 
sympathy. “What I believe and 
why ” is a chapter of mental auto- 
biography (pp. 1 to 15), and so, 
too, the paper on “The Principles 
of Devout Rationalism.” The 
whole volume of about one hundred 
pages will be read with interest, 
and cannot fail to be read with 
profit if thought over. We have 
spoken of the epigrammatic turn 
of some of the sentences. We 
might almost have called some of 
them apophthegms, e.g., “Truth in 
the mind corresponds to reality in 
outward things. The will should 
be determined by knowledge of 
truth. The conscience is the re- 
monstrance of the will, or its con- 
sent in judging of right and 
wrong,” and the like. 





Principles of the Faith. By Orby 
Shipley, M.A. London: Kegan 
Paul. 1879. 

Our columns do not often have 
a notice of three theological books 
in succession. This is a work 
widely different from either of the 
other two, just as the author differs 
widely from the unflinching advo- 
cate of private judgment at Lam- 
peter, and from him who worked 
good by the light of his Calvinistic 
creed in Carruber’s Close. For our 
readers we dismiss the main sub- 
ject, “ The Relations of Sin”—a 
topic of thought in religious 
retreats—which forms the bulk of 
the volume, calling their attention 
to the ‘“ Introduction,” and the 
deep psychological interest of its 
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ninety and one pages. It is a 
discourse on the dogmatic theology 
of the Church of England, or the 
want of it, and carries with it, if 
we are not mistaken, traces of a 
fastidious theological taste, sorely 
exercised, not indeed in the avowed 
use of private judgment, but of 
something not very unlike it, 
though more soothing, as its sub- 
stitute, an ecclesiastical eclecticism, 
which has ended, to use the words 
of the author, “after much 
thought and consultation with 
others, in submitting to the autho- 
rity of the Catholic Church.” 

In a “ postscript” to this Intro- 
duction we are told that the 
reasons for the change are con- 
tained in it, and show why the 
author could “no longer consis- 
tently or logically remain in the 
Anglican communion.” These 
reasons seem to be that authority 
is the true basis of religious faith ; 
that the Catholic Church alone 
claims distinctly, and actually 
exercises, divine authority; and 
that unity can only be obtained by 
submission to it, in union with the 
centre of Christendom. All this is 
but an added proof that uncon- 
genial relationships of thought 
work for themselves, one way or 
another, an escape. The long, skil- 
fully distributed statement of the 
Introduction, against “the dis- 
tracted Church of England,” with 
her antagonistic parties, her recog- 
nition of High, Broad, and Low 
Church principles, which to some 
minds makes for her authority by 
her comprehensiveness, and is a 
basis for belief in her, has in the 
case of others, like the author, dis- 
solved the claim of obedience, and 
disintegrated belief in her autho- 
rity, which is the postulate for 
them of all religion. We cannot 
doubt that more robust and less 
sensitive natures would see their 
way out of the difficulties which 
beset Mr. Shipley on finding his 
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demand for strong dogmatic teach- 
ing ill met within the Anglican 
communion; but we trust that, 
having entered within the veil of 
the Roman fold, he may there find 
his requirements of authoritative 
teaching fully satisfied. This 
volume—his farewell to the Church 
of England, unlike so many of the 
same sort, has in it nothing acri- 
monious, nothing of the odiwm 
theologicum ; the statement of the 
shortcomings of the English 
Church, which is put forth in 
vindication of leaving her, is not 
merely courteous in language, but 
considerate for those whom he 
leaves. We recommend its perusal 
as a study of mental biography of 
an uncommon kind; the record of 
an endeavour to maintain mental 
allegiance, till fairly driven away in 
virtue of assumed needs, and first 
principles of reasoning, to demand 
restraints of thought, as the only 
solution of self-imposed difficulties. 


Manual of the Geology of Ireland. 
By J. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A., &ec. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1878. 

That the author was engaged in 
the Irish Geological Survey is a 
credential for his book ; but no one 
who goes through it with attention 
will need other voucher than itself. 
There are, as may be expected, 
some points on which two opinions 
are perfectly permissible, e.g., the 
author’s classification includes the 
old red sandstone in the carboni- 
ferous rocks; his own recorded 
minute examination perhaps gives 
him a better right to class quartz 
rock among the eruptive rocks, 
though usually assigned to the 
metamorphic. These and some 
other similar variations from re- 
ceived opinions may or may not be 
open to question ; but, be that as 
it may, the geology of Ireland has 
never before been set forth in a 
single volume so completely or so 
clearly. 
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It is at once popular and svien- 
tific. Nor is it only “The Geology” 
in the bare meaning of the word; 
section v., “On Economical Pro- 
ducts,” is a valuable account of the 
geological productions of the island, 
and of their applications — its 
marbles, its china clay, its gold, 
its mineral manures, and its water 
supply. The peat bogs is another 
subject. We all remember the 
general present low level of Ireland, 
and that as to more than one-third 
it is less than 250ft. above the level 
of the sea, so that, were the sea to 
rise 500ft., the greater part of the 
whole island would be submerged. 
At pp. 270-1 we are told, in the 
chapter upon Peat Bogs, that “in 
the mountain bogs the prevailing 
timber seems to be deal, and some 
of the sticks are of lengths to which 
the fir rarely attains in this country 
at the present day. The absence 
of remains of the oak seems to 
suggest that it could not flourish 
above a certain altitude—about the 
400ft. ordnance contour line,” thus 
offering a suggestive inference as 
to the present depression of the 
land as compared with past ages. 

This chapter on the Peats of 
Ireland is very instructive; we 
regret, however, that the Dartmoor 
peat, a formation in a far higher 
state of natural compression, has 
not been spoken of ; the contrast of 
that with the bog peat of Ireland, 
and of both with the peats of Scot- 
land, raising the inference of its 
progressive history as a geological 
product, and of the present stage 
of each, is an illustration the one 
of the other. The pre-historic re- 
mains of Ireland—for instance, the 
“crannogs,” as the lake dwellings 
there are now called—is a section 
of high general interest. Those 
lacustrine habitations, built in part 
upon piles, with the  kitchen- 
middens and the other records of 
ancient man, afford a most valuable 
addition to what is known upon 
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that subject. It is, perhaps, 
because only incidental to his own 
special geological research that Mr. 
Kinahan has not here availed him- 
self of any reference to M. Troyon’s 
well-known researches and the 
analogies they bring out. 

The book has a good index, and 
also a glossary, with a map of 
Ireland geologically coloured, and 
properly folding out, so as to be of 
use with every page for reference 
by its side. The glossary extends 
to Keltic words, and shows many 
Irish mining terms to be the same 
as the Cornish; but it might be 
more explanatory in such words as, 
e.g., * dolerite’ and “ diorite,” and 
the like. We also miss a fuller 
account of the basalt and the 
columnar structure in the dolerite 
at the Giant’s Causeway on the 
coast of Antrim, and again at Doon 
Point ; nor is any mention made of 
the probable junction in past time 
with the Staffa and Portrush range. 
With a second edition of this valu- 
able book we may hope to see a few 
addenda. 


The Ingoldsby Letters. By the 
Rev. James Hildyard, B.D., Rector 
of Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire. 2 vols. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1879. 

We confess to having been so 
little acquainted with the subject- 
matter of these handsome volumes 
that on seeing them we were weak 
enough to indulge in a hope that 
a great discovery had been made 
of interesting correspondence from 
the pen of the author of the “ In- 
goldsby Legends.” This, in sad 
forgetfulness of the fact that the 
earliest batch of letters were noticed 
in the old series of our magazine 
about twenty years ago; and that 
there appear to have been several 
such batches published. Alas, we 
found, instead of anything of 
“Thomas Ingoldsby,” a sort of 
complete letter writer of religious 
controversy as it appears in London 
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and provincial papers. The good 
author has been writing these let- 
ters for all these years, and, to 
judge by the portraits which he 
pretixes presenting him as he was 
in 1858 and as he was in December 
last, he seems to have grown robust 
upon such exercise. His hair has 
grown grey in the interval, he says, 
but that must surely be due rather 
to his sixty years than to these 
letters. In fact, the sturdy-look- 
ing, well-bearded head of the later 
picture so far surpasses the physio- 
gnomy of the dapper, legal-look- 
ing, and keen-featured divine of 
1858, that we feel we can confi- 


dently recommend “ Liturgical 
Warfare” as an excellent tonic— 


much better than either politics, 
speculation, or Holloway’s pills. 

The main object of this vast 
correspondence is the revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer ; and 
the Church which holds to that 
ancient collection appears to be 
regarded as a wealthy corporate 
hierarchy, which even “ Ingolds- 
by’s” pleasant banter cannot charm, 
or his sweetened potions move in 
the direction of a radical cure of 
its own disorganised condition. 

For those who do not think con- 
troversy tiresome, or the clash of 
mimic battle tedious, these volumes 
form an_ excellent vade-mecuii. 
There is an index of five and thirty 
full pages, from which the young 
aspirant to controversial spurs can 
surely find some points with which 
to tickle an adversary ; and he may 
learn how far he may decorously 
go with opprobrious epithets: as, 
for instance, that it is customary 
to avoid calling an opponent 
“mad,” while he may safely he 
stigmatised as “anything but 
lucid.” 

In the system of Nature there is 
no doubt a valuable function ful- 
filled by these easily-heated pur- 
veyors of controversial sparks : 
they act the part of gadfly to the 
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great animal who _ represents 

Establishment, which has too great 

a tendency to bask in the sun 

rather than to drag the plough in 

a straight furrow. Perhaps, how- 

ever, the gadfly when it stings, 
even though it may arouse the 
torpid bulk of its prey, may only 
cause it to swerve a hair’s bre: adth, 

and so make a crooked furrow. 

The following, which is one of Mr. 

Hildyard’s quotations (his quota- 
tions and footnotes are varied and 
sometimes valuable) is from Arch- 
deacon Paley, and will set the 
position of the stinging office in a 
more sober light: “As the man 
whoattacks a flourishing Establish- 
ment writes with a halter round 
his neck, few will ever be found to 
attempt alterations but men of 
more spirit than prudence, of more 
sincerity than caution, of warm, 
eager, and impetuous tempers. If, 
consequently, we are to wait for 
improvement till the cool, the 
calm, the discreet part of mankind 
begin it ; till Church governors 
solicit, or ministers of state propose 
it, I will venture to pronounce 
that without His interposition with 
whom nothing is impossible, we 
may remain as we are till the reno- 
vation of all things.” In this view 
of things, Mr. Hildyard ought not 
to regret that he has not been 
made a bishop; he would be meta- 
morphosed from a working bee to 
one without a sting. 

Through Death to Life. By 
George Barlow. London: Samuel 
Tinsley and Co. 1878. 

This is a pale and feeble ghost 
of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, 
better than many books of poems 
that find their way into critical 
hands, yet possessing a poor 
chance of success. The book con- 
sists of a series of sonnets, each set 
like a milestone on the proverbially 
uneven road of love. On this road 
the lover and his lady seem to meet 
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each other a great many times, and 
whether they finally meet in earth 

heaven, is not clear. At any 
rate, they come to a happy end. 
There is no twaddle in the book, 
and as to construction, the sonnets 
fulfil the numerous requirements 
pretty well. Mr. Barlow thinks, 
but is not therefore of necessity a 
poet. We fear that of him must 
be said what Hazlitt remarked of 
a greater, that his verses are 
poetry, “ chiefly because no line or 
syllable of them reads like prose.” 





Bjorn and Bera: A Norse Legend. 
By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
London: Remington and Co. 

This is a legend of true love and 
of evil magic, of a gallant prince, 
and of spells that condemn him to 
the form of a bear during day- 
light, after the manner of the tales 
of the were-wolf. The story, as a 
story, is interesting from the vivid- 
ness with which its incidents are 
de »picted. The language is ¢ easy, 
with occasional passages’ showing 
considerable powers of artistic 
composition. The master whom 
Mr. Ranking would most love to 
own, we take to be William Morris. 
But though Mr. Ranking’s lan- 
guage is generally well considered 
and free from rude and eccentrie 
blemishes, he occasionally errs and 
strays from the good example set 
by the author of “The Earthly 
Paradise.’ For instance, however 
grammatically correct may be the 
line, 

‘No more!”’ 
wox, 
we are inclined to think that the 
best taste would have = slightly 
modified it. Ain 

We should like to see this story 
told in quaint narrative prose, 
after the manner of the old story- 
tellers. It would be a curious 
point to ascertain whether.readers 
generally would enjoy it the more 
in its present metrical form, or in 
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a form at once romantic and un- 
rhymed. 


Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. 
John Todhunter. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

This is a powerful little drama, 
a Greek form enclosing modern 
mind, but of a kind that a philo- 
sopher all the world over might 
have sympathised with. Dr. Tod- 
hunter seems to have taken lessons 
from Shakespeare in language, and 
from Robert Browning in mystical 
thought. But we are somehow not 
made conscious of any anachronism 
in the play, even though it mix so 
strangely old names and new 
speculations. The following is one 
of the principal soliloquies of King 
Admetus. His wife has sacrificed 
herself to save his life, which, 
according to the oracle’s warning, 
were forfeit otherwise : 


By 
London: C. 


No, no—it cannot be! It cannot be, 

That these transcendent spirits, whose 
pure flame 

Informs our lives with splendour, whose 
great thoughts 

Measure the spaces of infinity, 

Should be blown out like bubbles! 
the flower 

Dies in the act of seeding, in the flame 

And victory.of its passion ;— why not she ? 

Leaves she not seed behind which keeps 
her life ? 

Nay, this is true in figure, not in fact. 

Creation is a stair of many steps, 

Life feeding life, and life being piled on 
life, 

In stones, weeds, reptiles, insects, beasts, 
and men, 

Continuous, yet by 
change, 

However small’s, a leap. 
is change ? 

Or permanence ? 
nence 
In change 
self 

This passionate orb, winging infinity 

With its weak pinions, memory and desire? 

Say I’m myself, I know not what I say. 

I live by daily dying—hour by hour 

The same, yet not the same. Shall I call 
the Past 

My own; from which I’m driven, a shud- 
dering thing, 


Yet 


leaps ; for every 
Change—what 
This life—this perma- 


what is it? Whatam I—this 
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By Time’s stern hunting? Or the Pre- 


sent? What! 
This naked moment, dead as soon as 
born ? 


That’s nothing. 
bright hopes 
Are but as milestones on the road to 
death ? 

Yet we live somehow ; and the world’s a 
place 

Where we may dream great dreams. 
shall we wake ? 

Yes, here’s the question : Can we reach at 
last 

A stage of life wherein it can put off 

Its fleshly form and yet persist ? 
not ? 

What frames the organs by which life is 
life 

But our own soul, or a dark something 
else 

Which yet is soul—or what ? 
out, 

Like candles puffed, not willingly. 
die, 

And go—ah ! where ? 
seen the dead, 

And talked with them—tales, tales ! 
have no proof 

That we live on, that we shall live again. 

This mocks the reach of reason. 


Or the Future, whose 


How 


Why 


Yet we go 
We 
Some say they have 


We 


Afterwards his spirit grows 
firmer : 
What then, can she be dead? Alecestis 


dead ! 

That mind, which thought, which loved, 
which spoke but now, 

No more than some frail quiverings of 
the flesh, 

And ceasing with their ceasing ; or at best 

A weak, sad, cowering, joyless, growthless 
shade 

On Charon’s coast—an echo of the past, 

A withered leaf of life? Nay, that’s a tale 

Too paltry. If we die, we wholly die, 

Will, feeling—all that delicate knot of 
force, 

Conscious of power, we call ourself. It 
may be: 

The gods themselves know not their origin, 

And fear their end. If so, this life of 
ours, 

With all its longings, strivings, hopes, and 
fears, 

Is a poor puppet-show for each of us; 

Though for the race come some trium- 
phant joy 

Which our blind pangs prepare. 
we live, 

O we shall live indeed! Ha! whatis this, 

This glow, this hope ; this reaching out of 
faith, 


But if 
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Like babes to the breast they know not 
but through need ; 

This ardour of desire, which, Pallas-like, 

Through the tough sutures of cold reason’s 
head 

Leaps armed in warmer wisdom—beckon- 
ing me 

From the bare known to a surmised 
beyond ? 

Do I begin to hear thy echoes, dear ? 


There are many enjoyable and 
humorous bits in the play. The 
voluble steward CEnanthus is a 
character; when Hercules asks 
whither the body of Alcestis has 
been borne, he replies : 

Why, to her grave. Should the palace 
be polluted all night with a body? But 
thou may’st see her to-morrow—all in fine 
white linen, and a posy of flowers in her 
bosom—she will not be sealed up in 
marble for a two days’ space—a most 
lovely ladylike corpse. 

In Hercules, full of the jollity of 
health and strength, able to do 
great toil, and immensely hungry 
for wassail afterwards, we have a 
not unpoetic hero. Mighty though 
he is; from his wrestle with Death 
for Aleestis, whom he restores to 
her husband, he returns strained 
in sinews and weak as a child. 
That this combat is not itself 
dramatically presented by Dr. 
Todhunter, we are inclined to 
regard as the flaw of his book. 


New Trish Melodies. By C. P. 
O’Conor. Abel Heywood and Son, 
London and Manchester. 

Mr. O’Conor fairly earns his 
claim to the title of “The Irish 
Peasant Poet.” His lyrical im- 
pulse is as undoubted as_ the 
absence in his work of literary 
culture or critical training. There 
is no doubt that he sees beautiful 
things, and sometimes as by a 
flash he obtains expression. It is 
difficult to find a poem of his that 
is structurally perfect, or that will 
stand analysis; it is equally diffi- 
cult to find one devoid of trace of 
wild gay power. The following 


might, indeed, be an address to his 


Muse: 


MAUREEN BHAN. 


I sit all day and weep, 
A poor forlorn man ; 
A-crying till my heart is broke, 
For Maureen Bhan! 


Across the ocean blue, 
I look with longing eyes, 
And see in dreams, dear Ireland’s 
streams, 
And Ireland’s sunny skies. 
I see, too, her who holds 
In thrall the singing man— 
Ill luck is mine, I weep and pine, 
For Maureen Bhan! 


The dames of Galway’s halls 
Have stately step and mien; 
With jewels rare—but my girl fair, 
Is beauty’s wondrous queen ! 
She’s comely as the dawn, 
And I’m her singing man-— 
Ill luck is mine, I weep and pine, 
For Maureen Bhan! 


Were I a mighty king, 
Or knowledge-man ; my dear 
Should wear a crown, despite the 
frown 
Of envy, slight and fear. 
She yet shall wear royal wreaths ! 
Crown’d by the singing man— 
Ill-luck is mine, I weep and pine, 
For Mawreen Bhan ! 


I sit all day and weep, 
A poor forlorn man ; 


A-crying till my heart is broke, 
For Maureen Bhan! 

In the following stanza we may 
note an old use of the reflective 
verb that is not without beauty. 
An instance of the same use will be 
remembered in one of the collects 
in the Liturgy of the English 
Church, “that we may... en- 
deavour-ourselves to follow,” &e. : 

Care his brow had girt ; 

Leavened with the earth, 

He’d drank him earth’s grey wine. 

So his soul was filled with scorn ; 
He’d drank him earth’s grey wine, 
His life of joy to stain, 

And darksome things took shape and 


form 
To pall his singing brain —. 


We heartily echo the following: 


With the Orange in my heart, 
And Ireland in my soul! 
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Here I am, an Irish brother, 

Will you give me your hand ? 
Let us hatred cast away, 

Be our prayer night and day, 


May love yet make a nation of our 


Fatherland. 


The following is froni afine poem, 
entitled “ Onward ” : 


The world rides on through misty space— 
I live me in the night, 

And throw a lighted torch to trace 
The morning’s coming light. 

And fearsome things from rock and tide, 
Pass still before my eyes ; 

But with the world, through space I ride, 
To dwell in cloudless skies. 


Our quotations may conclude 


with a sturdy ballad: 


HUGH BRENNAN. 


Hugh Brennan was a ploughman stout, 
His heart was always gay, 

From end to end the year to him 
Was one sunshiny day. 

Said he ‘‘ The King upon his throne, 
In station’s rather high ; 

But is the King upon his throne, 
A happier man than I? ”’ 


*Tis true my coat is common stuff, 
*Tis Mabel’s home-spun frieze,— 

’Tis true my tastes are very low, 
But human groans and cries 

Break not my slumber thro’ the night ; 
I wake without a sigh,— 

I’d rank him, Mabel dear, a King 
Who'd slept the same as L— 

My Mabel—she has eyes of blue, 
And ringlets chestnut brown ; 

If crowns be precious things, by Jove, 
She ought to wear a crown! 

For Mabel, she is beautiful ! 
Kings for her smiles might sigh ; 

She has a ploughman for her lord, 
That ploughman—faith am I! 


This should be excellent for a 
Penny Reading, or would make a 
capital bass song. 

The Oxford Bible jor Teachers. 
Facsimile series. London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse. 
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Bibles don’t disagree, of course, 
but who shall decide when they 
agree too much? Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode and Mr. Frowde 
appear to have fallen into a dis- 
agreement, arising out of a too 
complete agreement between the 
Teachers’ Bibles published by their 
respective houses. When a de- 
mand arose for an edition contain- 
ing a very library of biblical refe- 
rence by way of appendix, it 
appears that Mr. Frowde first 
advertised an announcement in 
detail of his valuable series, upon 
which editors were engaged ; whilst 
the other firm, making use amongst 
other matter of some taken from 
an old Oxford Bible, were able to 
get their edition through the press 
a little more quickly. Mr. Frowde 
has now added such new features 
as an account of aquatic animals, 
geology, metals, and precious 
stones of the Bible, a list of words 
obsolete or ambiguous, of words 
used symbolically, &ec. These Bibles 
contain a concordance, an index, a 
dictionary, maps, and notes and 
tabulated lists numerous to 
mention. The word “ fac-simile” 
in the title of the series signifies 
that the Bibles of the different 
sizes are printed so as to corres- 
pond page for page through- 
out. One familiar with the place 
of a text in the splendid quarto 
edition would find it in the identical 
relative spot on the tiny page of 
pearl type. Altogether the study 
of the Bible—in a certain way 

seems being made almost too 
easy. A saying ran, “Cross of 
wood, bishop of gold; cross of gold, 
bishop of wood.” Let us not add 
*“ Bible of ease, reader of sloth; 
sible of toil, reader of understand- 


ing.” 


too 





